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^ trakslatob’s preface, 

I feel bound to state that, while translating the Fhst Book, 

I have had before me the translation by Mrs. Fuller, published 
in America. The great merit of this version I willingly ac- 
knowledo-e, though the frequent omissions render it almost an 
abridgement. The contents of the Supplementary Volume are 
now,°I believe, published for the first time m the Englisii ^ 
language. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


This collection of Conversations with Goethe took its rise 
cliiefiy from an impulse, natural to my mind, to appropriate to 
myself by writing any part of my exjjerience which strikes me 
as valuable or remarkable. '* 

Moreover, I felt constantly the need of instruction, not only ; 
wiien I first met with that extraordinary man, but also after I ^ 
had lived with him for years ; and I loved to seize on the im- 
port of his words, and to note it down, that I might possess ^ 
tbem for the rest of my life. 

Wlien I think how rich and full were the communications by 
wiiich he made me so happy for a period of nine years, and now 
observe how small a part I have retained in writing, I seem to 
myself like a child who, endeavouring to catch the refreshing 
spring shower with open hands, finds that the greater part of it 
runs ilirougli liis fingers. 

But, as The saying is that books have their destiny, and as 
this aisplies no less to the origin of a book than to its subsequent .v 
A’^.pearance in the broad wide world, so we may use it 'with 
regard to the origin of this present book. Whole months often 
passed away, while the stars were unpropitious, and ill health, 
Lustr.ess, or various toils needful to daily existence, prevented ^ 
me ircin writing a single line ; but then again kindly stars arose, 
ana iieakli, leisure, and the desire to WTite, combined to help) 
me a good step forwards. And then, where persons are long 
fiiimesiicaictl together, where will there not be intervals of in- 
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difference ; and "wliere is he who knows always liow to prize the 
present at its due rate ? 

I mention these things to excuse the fre<pnent and important 
gaps which the reader will find, if he is inclined to read the 
hook in chronological order. To such gaps belong much that is 
good, but is now lost, especially many favourable words spoken 
by Goethe of his wddely scattered friends, as well as of the 
"vvorks of various living German authors, while other remarks of 
a similar kind have been noted down. But, as I said before, 
books have their destinies even at the time of their origin. 

For the rest, I consider that which I have succeeded in making 
my own in these two volumes, and wliich I have some title to 
regard as the ornament of my own [existence, with deep-felt 
gratitude as the gift of Providence, and I have a certain 
confidence that the world with which I share it will also feel 
gratitude towards me. 

I think that these conversations not only contain many 
valuable explanations and instructions on science, art, and prac- 
tical life, but that these sketches of Goethe, taken directly from 
life, w^ill be especially serviceable in completing the portrait 
w’hich each reader may have formed of Goethe from his manifold 
'works. . 

Still, I a.m far from imagining that the whole internal Goethe 
is here adequately portrayed. We may, with propriety, com- 
pare this extraordinaiy mind and man to a many-sided diamond, 
■which in each direction shines with a different hue. And as, 
under different circumstances and with different persons, he 
became another being, so I, too, can only say, in a very modest 
sense, this is ray Goeihs. 

And this applies not merely to his manner of presenting him- 
self to me, but to my capacity for apprehending and re-producing 
him. In such cases a reflection * takes place, as in a mirror ; 
and it is very seldom that, in passing through another individu- 
ality, nothing of the original is lost, and nothing foreign is 
blended. The representations of the person of Goethe by 
Bauch, Dawe, Stieler, and David have all a high degree 
of truth, and yet each bears more or less the stamp of the 
indhdduality 'which produced it. If this can be said of 
bodily things, how much more does it ap>ply to the fleeting, 
intangible objects of the mind ! However it may be in my 
case, I trust that all 'those who, from mental power or personal 
acquaintance with Goethe, are fitted to judge, ■wull not misin- 
terpret my exertions to attain the greatest possible fidelity. 


* In the German “ Spiegel ang,’' but “refraction** farnishes a 

more adequate image. — Trans, 
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INTIrlODiJCTlOKr.. 


1,, a li^ wooden box on Ms back, going in tiio 

from i,iliage to Tillage, hawking ribbons, thread, 
ani silk At t’^e samejtinie he purchased here woollen stockings 
a-d Brkerv'ar^d^ (a cloth woven out of the wool of the sheep 
i'v- 'h paths, and linen yarn), which he again disposed ot iii 
on the other side the Elbe, where he likewise went 
In the winter he carried on a trade in rough quills 
;T'^‘ATj\g^ehed linen, which he bought up in the villages of 
r p and marsl. country, and took to Hamliurg when a ship 
rh reh in all cases Ms gains must have been very small, 

r - we aiwa3"3 lived in some degree of poverty. 

i; n w I am to speak of rny e2nplo3anents in childhood, these 
V ri :I -xeceecling to the season, %\dieii spring commenced, and 
- w an rs of tne Elbe had receded after their customary over- 
:f n I wen: dailv to collect the sedges which had been throivn 
;• n die dvkes and other places, and to heap them up as litter 
: cow. But when the first green was springing over the 

l mead.w5, I, with other hoys, passed long days in watch- 
: V.- . cows. In summer I was actively employed on our field, 
.ml hr : d:y wood from the thickets scarce a mile (German) 

:!! t > serve for firing tliroughout the year. In harvest time 
I * :* 1 week.? in the field as a gleaner, and when the autumn 
v'l:. i ; sk v.-k tke trees I gathered acorns, which I sold by the 
, . -cmons of opulence, to feed their geese. When I was 
Ik, .'..fok, I w-r: ^tli mj' father on his travels from hamlet 

* i and kdped to carr^' his bundle. This time affords. 

■■ .. n. .. : tkc* fair?:-: remembrances of my youth, 

IJivl.r suck induences, and busied in such employments, 
luring which, at certain periods, I attended a school, and barely 
leiirn: I to read and write, I reached my fourteenth year ; and 
w ery ';!:e will confess, that from this situation to an intimate 
wi:ii Goethe there was a great step, and one that 
.- .m i scorcoly probable. I knew not that there were in the 
V ;jrM ,”" ..1: things as Poetiy or the Fine Arts ; and, fortunately, 
:..rre was not within me even so much as a blind longing and 
'Wiwrg after tkeic. 

I: uas ,.<ccri said that animals are instructed by their ver^^ 

' rgiumarion : ani so may it be said of man, that, by something 
Vi crm-s ryiite accidentally, he is often taught the higher 

^ 7. slumber within him. Something of the sort hap- 

; ’ ' . my, wuich. though insignificant in itself, gave a new 

" -'-Y is therefore stamped indelibly on my 


^ A .*0 Linsey-woolsey. — Trains., 
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I stct one evening with both my parents at table by the light 
oi a lamp. My father had just returned from Hamburg, and 
was talking about his business there. As he loved smoking, he 
had brought back with iiim a packet of tobacco, which lay 
before him on the table, and had for the crest a horse. This 
horse seemed to me a very good picture, and, as I had by me 
pen, ink, and a piece of paper, I was seized with an irresistible 
inclination to copy it. My father continued talking about 
Hamburg, and I, being c^uite unobserved, became wholly 
engaged tn drawing the horse. When finished, it seemed to me 
a perfect likeness of the original, and I experienced a delight 
before unlmown. I showed my parents what I had done, and 
they could not avoid praising me and expressing admiration. I 
passed the night in haj)py excitement, and almost sleepless ; I 
thought constantly of the horse I had dra%vn, and longed im- 
patiently for morning, that I might have it again before my 
eyes, and delight myself with beholding it. 

From this time the once-excited xmopensity for visible imita- 
tion was never forgotten. And as I found no other Iielp of any 
sort in our place, I deemed myself most happy wlien our neigh- 
bour, who was a potter, lent me some ontlines, which served him 
as models for painting his plates and dishes. 

These outlines I copied very carefully with i)en and ink, and 
thus arose two books of drawings, which soon passed from hand 
to hand, and at last came under the eye of the upper Bailifi^ 
(Oberamtmann), Meyer, the first man of the place. He sent 
for me, made me a present, and praised me in the kindest 
manner. He asked me if I should like to become a painter, for 
if so, he would, when I was confirmed, send me to a proper 
master at Hamburg. I said that I should like it very much; 
and would talk of it with my iDarents. They, however, who be- 
longed to the peasant class, and lived in a ifiace where scarce any 
occupations were followed excejpt tilling and grazing, thought of a 
painter only as one who paints doors and houses. ' They, there- 
fore, advised me earnestly against it, saying it was not only a 
very dirty, but a very dangerous trade, at which one might break 
one’s legs or neck, as was indeed often the case, especially in 
Hamburg, where the houses are seven stories liigh. As my own 
ideas of a painter were not more elevated, I abandoned my fanc}' 
for this trade, and put quite out of my head the offer of the 
good Bailiff. 

However, the attention of higher persons having been once 
bestowed on me, I was kept in sight, and efforts were made to aid 
me in various ways. I was permitted to take private lessons witli 
the few children of that rank ; I learned French, and a little Latin 
and music : I was also provided with better clothing, and the 

5 2 
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wortliy sTiperintendentj Parisius, did not disdain to give me & 
seat at Ins own table. 

Henceforth, I loved school very much. I sought to make this 
pleasant state of things last as long as possible, and my parents 
readily consented that I should not be confirmed before my 
sixteenth year. 

But now arose the question, what was to be done with me ? 
Could I have followed my wishes, I should have been sent to 
pursue learned studies at a gymnasium ; but this was out of the 
question, as I was not only destitute of means, but felt myself 
imperiously called upon by my circumstances to get into some 
situation as soon as possible, where I could not only take care 
of myself, but in some measure help my poof old parents. 

Such a situation presented itself immediately after my con- 
firmation, for a judicial functionary (Justizbeamter) of the place 
offered to take me to do copying and other little services for 
him, and I joyfully consented. I had, during the last year and 
a half of my schooling, acquired not only a good hand, but 
practised a (great deal in composition, so that I might consider 
myself very well cpialified for such a post. I also carried on 
some of the minor parts of an advocate’s business, frequently 
drawing up both judgment and petition, according to prescribed 
forms : tliis lasted two years, viz. till 1810, when the Hanoverian 
office, at Winsen on the Luhe, was broken up, and the place 
being taken into the department of Lower Elbe, was incorpo- 
rated with the French empire. 

I then received an appointment in the office of direct taxes at 
Lilneburg, and when this was also broken up in the following 
year, I entered the office of the under prefect in Uelzen. Here 
I worked till near the end of the year 1812, when the prefect, 
Herr von During, patronized me, and made me secretary of the 
mayoralty at Bevensen. This post I held till the spring of 
1813, when the approach of the Cossacks gave us hopes of being 
freed from the French yoke. 

^ T now took my leave and returned home, with no other inten- 
tion than that of joining the ranks of those x^atriotic warriors 
who began secretly to form themselves in various places. 

^ Tliis pian I carried out. Towards the end of the summer I 
joined as a volunteer, with rifle and holster, the Kielmaniisegge 
JiigCT corps, and in Captain Ejiox)’s company made the campaigr 

me "^inter of 1813-14, tlirough Mecklenburg, Holstein, anc 
. jetore llamburg, against Marshal Davoust. Afterwards ■w< 
cjossea tae Ehine against General Maison, and in the sunnxne: 
:L.archea about a great deal in the fertile provinces of Blander 
ana Bra’oant. 

Heve, K -he sight of the great pictures of the Netherlands, 
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new world opened to me ; I passed whole days in churches and 
museums. These were, in fact, the first pictures I ever saw in 
my life. I understood now what was meant by being a painter. 
I saw the honoured happy progress of the scholars, and I could 
have wept that I was not permitted to pursue a similar patli. 
However, I took my resolution at once. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young artist at Tournay; I obtained black crayons and 
a sheet of drawing-paper of the largest size, and sat do^vn at 
once before a picture to copy it. My enthusiasm somewhat 
supplied my deficiencies in iDractice and instruction, and thus I 
succeeded in the outlines of the figures. I had also begun to 
shade the whole from the left side, when marching orders broke 
up my happy employment. I hastened to indicate the grada- 
tions of light and shade in the still unfinished parts with single 
letters, hoping that thus I might yet complete my work in some 
tranquil hour. I then rolled up my picture, and put it in a 
case, which I carried at my back with my gun, all the long- 
march from Tournay to Hameln. 

Here, in the autumn or 1814, the Jager corps was disbanded. 
I went home ; my father was dead ; my mother was still alive, 
and resided with my elder sister, who had maiTied, and had 
taken possession of the paternal house. . I began now to con- 
tinue my drawing. I comjfieted first the picture I had brought 
from Brabant ; and then, as I had no proi)er models, I stuck to 
some little engravings of Bamberg’s, of which I made enlarged 
copies in black challr. But here I felt the want of proper 
loiowledge and preparation. I had no idea of the anatomy 
either of men or animals ; I knew as little how to treat properly 
the various kinds of trees and grounds ; and it cost me unspeak- 
able toil to make anything look decently well by iny own mode 
of proceeding. 

Thus I soon saw that, if I wished to become an artist, I must 
set to work in a way somewhat different, and that more of tliis 
groping about in my own way would only be lost labour. hTow 
my plan was to find a suitable master, and begin from the very 
begimiing. 

The master whom I had in my eye was no other than Bam- 
berg, of Hanover, and it seemed to me the more possible to stop 
in that city, as a beloved friend of my earlier days lived there in 
easy circumstances. On liis friendship I coxild rely for my sup- 
X^ort, and he was constantly in-viting me. 

Without further delay, therefore, I tied ux:> my bundle, and 
took, in the midst of the winter of 1815, a walk of almost forty 
leagues, quite alone, over the heath and tluough the deep snow. 
I arrived at Hanover in a few days, without accident. 

I WTnt immediately to Bamberg, and told him my wishes. 
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After looking at what I laid before him, he seemed not ^ 

my talent, yet he remarked that I must have bread ^ ^ 

the mastery of the technical part of art demanded miK ’ " 
and that the prospect of earning a subsistence by art 
great distance. Meanwliile, he showed himself willinfj: . i 
me as much as he could ; he looked up immediately, U'* ^ % 
mass of his drawings, some suitable sheets with part:- 
human body, and gave them to me to copy. I ; • 

So I lived with my friend, and drew after Bamberg. 
good progress, for the drawings wliich he gave me were 
more advanced. I drew the whole anatomy of the 
frame, and was never weary of repeating difficult ha^**^ 
feet. So iiassed some happy months. When we camo ^ 

however, my health began to give way ; and on the . 

June my hands trembled so much that I could no longt*^ 
pencil. ■ M \ 1 

We consulted a skilful physician, and he found my ^ ^ " 

<langerous. He said that in consequence of the campai ? ' !, t y 
spiration was checked, that my internals were attack*'* j 
consuming heat, and that, if I continued a fortnight * t 
condition, I should inevitably be a corpse. He xn’* ^ ^ ' 
warm baths, and similar remedies to restore the acti<»** " v 
skin; cheering signs of improvement very soon appejfc*"* - 
the contmiiati(jii of my artistic studies was not to be tlit * y* ■ : 

My friend had hitherto paid me the kindest cai’e an* * 
tion ; there was not the least thought or hint that 1 
could afterwards become, a burden to him. I, however, ^ ^ 5}, 
of it, and as the uneasiness which I had long harbouri'i i ’ ,, , , 

head had probably hastened the breaking out of my 
illness, so did it now come forward in all its force, 
heavy expenses before me on account of my recovery. ^ ; 

At such a tune of external and internal embarrassi i a « * * 2 < 

prospect opened to me of an ax>pointmeiit, mth a coii* 
which had for its object the clothing of the Hanoverian ^ " 

and hence it was not surprising that, renouncing the 
X>ath, I yielded to the pressure of circumstances, soU<‘n> * ’ ^ 
appointment, and was delighted to obtain it. 

My recovery was soon complete, and a state of hrr^^ 
cheerfulness returned which I had not enjoyed for a 1 « > : * •*“*' 

I found myself able, in some measure, to requite the k • : 

niy friend had generously shown me. The novelty of ^ 
vices into wliiclx I was now to be initiated gave occupaii* • ^ “ 

mind. ^ My superiors seemed to me men of the nobh^s- * * 

and with my colleagues, some of whom had made the < ■ « > '■ ^ ^2 

111 the same corps with me, I was soon on a footing < > t '- 

ininnacy. 
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Being now fairly settled, I began with some freedom to lock 
’^bont the city, which contained much that was worth observa- 
tion, and, in leisure hours, I was never weary of rambling, over 
and over again, about its beautiful environs. With a pupil of 
Bamberg’s, a promising young artist, I formed a close intimacy, 
and he was my constant companion in my rambles. And since 
I was forced to give up the practice of Art on account of my 
health and other circumstances, it was a great solace that I 
■could, at least, daily converse about it with Mm. I took in- 
terest in his compositions, which he showed me in sketches, and 
iibout w^hich we conversed. He introduced me to many instruc- 
tive works; I read Winckelmann and Mengs ; but, never having 
had before me the objects wMch they discuss, I could cmly 
imbibe generalities from their works, and received, indeed, but 
little benefit. 

My friend, who had been born and brought up in the city, 
was in advance of me in every kind of mental culture, and had, 
what I entirely wanted, considerable acquaintance with tlie 
belles lettres. At that time Theodore Korner was the venerjited 
hero of the day. My friend brought me the ‘ ^ Lyre and Swcsrd,” 
%vMch did not fail to make a deep imj^ressioii on ine, as well as 
others, and to excite my admmation. 

Much has been said of the artistical efiect of poems, and many 
have ranked it very high ; but it seems to me that the subject- 
matter is, after all, the chief point. Unconsciously, I made this 
■experience in reading the ^^Lyre and Sword.” For that I, like 
Komer, had fostered in my bosom an abhorrence of those who 
had been our oppressors for so many years ; that I, like liim, 
had foiight for our freedom, and, like him, Iiad been familiar 
■with all those circumstances of tedious marches, niglitly 
bivouacs, outpost service, and skirmishes, and amid them all 
had been filled with thoughts and feelings similar to his : tliis it 
Avas which gave to these poems so deep and powerful an eclio in 
my heart. 

Since nothing of imj)ort could have an efiect iii)on me withctut 
moving me deeply and rendering me x>roductive, so it was ivith 
these poems of Theodore Korner. I bethought me that I too 
had, in childhood and the years immediately following, written 
little poems from time to time, without caring any more about 
them, because at the time I attached no great value to things so 
easily produced, and because a certain mental ripeness is re- 
quired for appreciation of poetical talent. This talent now in 
Korner appeared to me as something enviable and noble, and I 
felt a great desire to try if I could succeed, by following him 
in some degree. 

The return cf our patriotic warriors from France afforded me 
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a good opportunity, and, as I had fresh in niy memory all the 
unspeakable hardsMps which the soldier must undergo in tlie 
field, while often no inconvenience is endured by the citizen m 
his comfortable home, I thought it would be good to set lortli 
this contrast in a poem, and, hy working on the feelings, to pre- 
pare for the returning troops a more cordial reception. 

I had several himc&ed copies of this poem printed at my own 
expense, and distributed through the town. The effect 
duced was favourable beyond my expectations. It procured miv 
a tiu'ong of very pleasant acquaintances ; people sympatlnzecl ^ 
with the views and feelings I had uttered, encomaged me to 
make similar attempts, and were generally of opinion that I had 
given proof of a talent which deserved further cultivation. Ih^ 

poem was copied into periodicals, printed, and sold separately 
in various places ; I even had the pleasure of seeing it set 
music by a very favourite composer, though, in fact, it was in 
adapted for singing, on account of its length and rhetorical style. 

Isot a week passed now in which I was not happy enough to 
produce some new poem. I was now in my four-and-twentietli 
year : mtliin me, a world of feelings, impulses, and good-will? 
was in Ml action ; but I was entirely deficient in information 
and mental culture. The study of our great poets was recom- 
mended to me, especially of Schiller and Klopstock. I pro- 
cured their works— I read, I admired them, without receiving 
much assistance from them ; the path of these geniuses, thougli 
I was not aware of it at the time, being too far from the natural 
tendency of my own mind. 

At this time, I first heard the name of Goethe, and obtainecl 
a volume of his poems. I read his songs again and again, and 
enjoyed a happiness which no words can express. I seemed as 
if I had not till now begun to wake, and attain real conscious- 
ness ; it appeared to me that my own inmost soul, till then un- 
known even to myself, was reffected in these songs. jSTowliere 
did I meet any learned or foreign matter beyond the reach of 
my own^ uncultivated thoughts and feelings ; nowhere any 
names oi outlandish and obsolete divinities, which to me said 
nothing ; but, on the contrary, I found the human heart, witli 
its desires, joys, and sorrows — I found a German nature, clear 
as tile bright actual dav — ^pure reahty in the light of a mild 
glorification. ‘ 

I Ih^d whole weeks and niontlis absorbed in these songs. 

obtaining ^‘^Wilfielm Meister,” then 
.1 * 1 dramas. Faust, from whose 

m ysses ot human nature and perdition I at first, shuddering, 
wfiose profound enigmatical character ever at- 

‘ iviain, I read always in holidays. My admiration 
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peisons; I therefore resolved to carry out my scheme, and 
easily obtained tlie consent of my superiors ; for tlie liours of 
tlie gymnasium cliiefiy fell in a part of the day when I was dis- 
engaged. • 1 X, 

1 therefore applied for admission ; and^ accompanied by my 
teacher, "went on a Sunday forenoon to the worthy director to go 
Through the requisite probation. He examined me with all 
iDossibie kindness ; but as I was not prejiared for the traditional 
school questions, and with all my industry lacked the proper 
routine, I did not stand so well as I really ought to have done. 
However, on the assurance of my teacher that I knew more than 
appeared from my examination, and, in _ consideration of my 
xncomnion ardour, the director placed me in the second class. 

I need hardly say that a man of nearly twenty-five, and one 
already employed in the king’s service, made but an odd figure 
jiinong scholars who were, for the most part, mere boys, and 
that my situation was at first rather strange and unpleasant ; 
hut my great thii*st for knowledge enabled me to overlook and 
endure everything. And, on the whole, I had no cause for 
coniplaint. The tutors esteemed me ; the elder and better 
schcdars of the class treated me in the most friendly manner, 
and even the most miscMevous had forbearance enough not to 


play their tricks on me. 

1 was thus, on the whole, very happy in the attainment of my 
cDject, and proceeded with great zeal in this new path. I woke 
at five in the morning, and soon set about preparing my lessons. 
About eight I went to the school, and stayed till ten. Thence I 
nastened to my ofiice, where my attendance was required till 
one. I then flew home, swallowed a little dinner, and 
was again at school soon after one. The hours then lasted till 
iuOT , after which 1 was occupied in my ofiice till seven, and de- 
voted the remainder of the evening to preparation and raivate 
iiistruction. 

Thus 1 lived some mont^ ; hut my strength was unequal to 
such eienion, and^the ancient saying, No man can serve two 
masters, was confirmed. Want of free air and exercise, and 
tinie and qmet for eating, drinking, and sleep, gradually? 

unhealthy state ; I found myself paralyzed 
and saw that I must, as a matter of 
' t either the school or my office. As my sub- 

latter, I had only the former alterna- 
u school in the beginning of the spring 

r . destiny to make many trials, I did 

tot 1 also trial of a learned scliool. 

5 “d as I still had the 
T iCxc was no course left me but to go on 
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for a full year, and imagined tlie single scenes and acts down to 
the minutest details, till at last I wrote it, in the winter of 1820, 
in the morning hours of a few weeks. I was supremely happy 
in doing this, for the whole flowed forth easily and naturally. 
But, in opposition to the above-named poets, I had my eye too 
steadily fixed on real life, and never thought of the theatre. 
Thus it was more a quiet delineation of situations than a 
rapidly progressive action, and only poetical and rythmical 
where characters and situations required it. Subordinate 
persons had too much room, and the whole piece too much 
breadth. 

I showed it to my most intimate friends and acquaintance, 
but it was not received as I wished : they objected that some 
scenes belonged to comedy, and, further, that I had read too 
little. As I had expected a better reception, I was at first 
quietly offended, but I gradually came to the conviction that my 
friends were not so very wrong, and that my piece, even if the 
characters were correctly drawn, and the whole was well 
designed, and produced with some degree of care and facility, 
was of far too small merit to be fit for public representation, 
with respect to the views of life wliich it developed. 

When I consider my origin, and the little I had studied, this 
was not to be wondered at. I determined to remodel the piece, 
and arrange it for the theatre ; but first to progress in my 
studies, that I might be capable to give everything a higher 
character. ]lly anxiety to go to the University, where I hoped 
to attain all I wanted, and tluough wliich I expected to improve 
my position in life, became a positive passion. I resolved to 
publish my poems, as a chance of obtaining my wishes. As I 
had not that established reputation which would lead me to 
expect a handsome sum from a publisher,'! chose the way of 
subscription as more suitable to my position. 

This was conducted by niy friends, and had the happiest 
^ 2 .gaiii went ^before my superiors with my views as to 
Gottingen, and asked for my dismissal. As they were convinced 
that I was really in earnest, and would not give way, they 
mvoured my designs. On the representation of my chief, 
LOiOnei Berger, the war-office (Ehiegs-Caiizlei) granted 
me mj oismissai, and also a hundred and fifty dollars yearly 
tor two years, to aid me in the prosecution of my studies. 

i was now happy m the realization of the schemes I had 
cherisiied lor years. I had the poems printed and sent off 
a^ qaickiy as possible, and derived from them, after deductir'- 

hundred and fifty dollars. 

in May, I went to Gottmgen, leaving one beliind me I 
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(Sttp.*) F'fL, SV’/*/. lM. 'i’lii,: (‘vciiiuipii (inrfhf’r, with 
('oiHJSrlhu’ { .Mrv<n*. "riu* run vt‘r,s'H toil InriH’d 

pruu’ipnllv upun ifi!i)unilu":y, i'lirnuNfry, and nafura.! 
Nfitairu ( p/. 'i‘hr piimmurna uf ilu* pulanV.nt ion 

of ajtprarrti to iufrrr^d him pa.rtirulurly. lli'showml 

inr \urlun.i prr|ia!'at iuu,,^ ('hirdy uft{*r his own drsi^X^i^'a 
uihI <’\prr :;rii a wi..h tu makr r.unn^ tvxprniurids with mo. 

I n t hr i'uui\4‘ of litir <‘onvrraaf i<tn^ (hirfhr hta'aim^ mort' 
ami murr frrr and ri uHintiihi'aflvr, I rrtnaiiUMl mort^ lhati 
an hour, anti al my drpartairo la* saui man}' kiml Ihintys (o 
nnx 

Ilia fltpirr ia : tdi lu hr rallrtl hand;aiim‘ ; his foi’t'hrad 
ami ryrs art* r\lr’rmi'!y !iiajr,.tir. Hr is iall and wrll buill, 
ami vifn»runs in appraranrr Ihal^ (an* ran .st‘ar<‘rly rom- 
prrhrnd lanv hr has hrrn al»lr hn* atant* yrars lo drriai’t' 
hiinsitdf too ulil tu rrdrr Inlt) .*;urit'ty, ami in i.j'u in r«airi. 

(Hup,^) 7V'r..'., S' 7 i/. i!l-, ddu'cvinin'^ .’*prrd' ai ( lurl 
■with ^Iryrr, (lurtln V. run, Fran vtai Hot'llns ami his 
pliysirian^ ('utinsrllur (//<:/ua//;) I\rhhrin. 'I'o-tlay, (hx'ila^ 
was partirtdarly li^rly. Ih^ .slnavtal nu* stain* sphaidid 
lithoicruplm fnan St at t yard, iln* m<»sf. [wa’frri ihinys td' 
tin* kiml I had t*vt'r srrn. Aftta* that, wt' rouvrr.scd on 
srirntdir sidijrrts, (‘.Nprrially <ai tin* advanrrmtad. td* 
rhmuisfry. lodim* and rhka’im* ortmpitsl liiin pariitm- 
larly ; ht* spokr ahont thrsr Huhsiamass as il* now <liH- 
<*nvrnt*s in rhrndsiry had (piitr takrn him by Htirprisn. lit' 
had sunic iodine bran^dii in, and vulatili^ied it:, before cm' 
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eyes, in tlie fiame of a taper ; by wMcb means be did not 
fail to make ns admire tbe Yiolet-vaponr as a pleasing con- 
firmation of a law in bis theory of colours. 

(Snp.'^) Thurs.^ Oct. 1. — To an evening party at Groetbe’s. 

I found amongst tbe assembled guests, Cbanccllor von 
Midler, President Pencer, Dr. Stepban Scbiitze, and 
Coiinsebor (Begiernngsratb) Scbmidt, wbicb last played 
some sonatas of Beethoven’s with rare perfection. I 
also derived great enjoyment from tbe conversations of 
Goethe and bis daugbter-in-law, who bad all tbe cheerful- 
ness of youth, and in whom an amiable disposition was 
united with infinite inteUigence. 

(Sup.^^) Tlmrs.^ Oct. 10. — To an evening party at 
Goethe’s, with tbe renowned Bluinenbacb from Gottin- 
gen. Blumenbacb is old, but with an animated and 
cheerful expression. He has contrived to preserve the 
whole activity of youth. His deportment is such, that no 
one woidd know that a learned man stood before bim. 
Eds cordiabty is frank and jovial ; be is quite uncere- 
monious, and one is soon upon an easy footing with 
bim. His acquaintance was to me as interesting as 
agreeable. 

(Sup.^-) Tues., Nov. 0. — uin evening party at Goethe’s. 
A m ongst tbe assembled guests was tbe artist Kolbe. We 
were shown a beautifully executed painting by bim — a 
copy of Titian’s Yenus, from tbe Dresden Gallery. 

This evening, I also found with Goethe, Herr von Escb- 
wege, and the celebrated Hummel. Hummel improvised 
for nearly an hour upon the piano, with a force and a 
talent of which it is impossible to form a conception unless 
one has beard him. I found bis conversation simple and 
natural, and himself, for a vmtuoso of such celebrity, sur- 
prisingly modest. 

(Sup.^) Tiles. ^ Dec. 3. — ^At an evening party at Goethe’s. 
Herren Biemer, Ooudray, and Meyer, Goethe’s son, and 
Prau von Goethe, were amongst those assembled. 

The students at Jena are in an uproar, and a company 
of artniery has been sent to quiet them. Riemer read a 
collection of songs, which were prohibited, and which bad 
thus given occasion or pretext to tbe revolt. All these 
songs, being read aloud, received decisive applause, on 
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added; ‘‘ Liit to tlic pliysicians, iiotwitlistanding, Leloncys 
tlie lionour oi; having worked a little mira(;le upon me.” 

After a few minutes I withdrew. His colour is good ; only 
he has much fallen a^vay, and still breathes with some pain. 
It appeared to me that he spoke with greater difficulty than 
yesterday. The swelling of the left arm is very conspicuoiif?. 
He keeps his eyes closed, and only opens their, when he 
speaks. 

(Suxi.*) Mon., ilia?-. 2. — This evening at Goethe’s, whom 
I had not seen for several days. He sat in Ins arm-chair, 
and had with him his daughter and lliemcr. He was 
strikingly better. His voice Irad recovered its natural tone : 
liis breathing was free; his hand was no lorger swollen; 
his appearance again was what it had been .in a state of 
health; and his conversation was easy. He rose and 
■walked, without effnrt, into Ins sleeping-roo]n and back. 
We took tea \vith him ; and as this Avas the -first time, I 
playfully reproached Frau von Goethe Avitliliaving forgotten 
to place a nosegay on the tea-tray. Frau von Goethe 
directly took a coloured ribbon from lier hai, and bound it 
on the tea-urn. This joke appeared to give Goethe much 
pleasure. 

Wc afterwards examined a collection of imitated jewels, 
Avliich tlu; grand-duk('. had received from Paris. 

(Sup.'^') SaL, Mar. 22. — To-day, in celebration of 
Goethe’s rccoA^ery, Iris Tasso Avas represented at the theatre, 
Avitli a prologue by iliemer, spoken by Fran a’-ou Hcigcn- 
dorf. His bust was adorned Avith a crown of laurel, amidst 
the loud e.velamations of the excited spectators. After the 
performauco Avas over, Frau Ami Heigendorf Avent to 
Goethe’s. Slie Avas still in the costume of Leonora, and 
presented to Goethe the croAAui of Tasso ; Avhich ho took, to 
adorn Avith it tlie bust of tlic Graiid-Duchess Alexandra. 

(Sup.'^') Wed., Ain. 1. — I brought Goetlie, from her 
imperial highness, a nninber of the French “ Journal dcs 
Modes,” in aaMcIi a translation of liis Avorks Avas discussed. 
On this occasion avc conversed on Eamean’s FTelfc ” 
(Hameau’s NcphcAv), the original of Avhicli has long been 
lost. Many Germans believe tliat the original never 
existed, and that it is all Goetlic’s OAvn invention. Goethe, 
hoAveyer, affirms that it Avonld have been impossible for him 
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now tlie readers spoil tiie novelists, because, in order to find 
a publisher for their manuscripts, they must suit the 
preyaihng bad taste of the pubhc. 

(Sup.*) Sun., Ap\ 26. — I found Coudray and Meyer 
at Groethe’s. We conversed on » various subjects. “The 
library of the grand-duke,” said Groethe, among other 
things, “ Contains a globe, which w’as made by a Spaniard 
in the reign of Charles Y. There are some remarkable 
inscriptions upon it, as, for example, ‘the Chinese are 
a people bearing a strong resemblance to the Grerinans.’ ” 

“In former times,” continued Goethe, “the African 
deserts were depicted on the maps, with representations of 
the wild beasts. In the present day, this custom is 
abandoned ; the geographers jmefer to leave us carte 
hlanclie.^^ 

(Sup.*) Wed:, Hay 6. — This evening at Goethe’s. He 
endeavoured to give me an idea of his theory of colours. 
“Light,” said he, “is by no means a compound of different 
colours ; neither can hght alone produce any colour ; for 
that requires a certain modification and blending of light 
and s/tade.” 

(Sup.*) Tubs., May 13. — I found Goethe occupied 
with coliectiag his little poems and short addresses 
(Bldttclien) to persons. “ In earlier times,” said he, “when 
I was more careless with my things, and neglected to make 
copies, I lost hundreds of such verses.” 

(Sup.*) Mon., June 2. — The chancellor, Biemcr, and 
Meyer were with Goethe. We discussed Beranger’s 
poems; and Goethe commented upon, and paraphrased 
some of them, with great originahty and good humour. 

The conversation then turned on natural science (physiJ:) 
and meteorology. Goethe is on the point of working out 
a theory of the weather, in which he will ascribe the rise 
and fall of the barometer entirely to the action of the 
earth, and to her attraction and repulsion of the atmosphere, 

“ The scientific men, and especially the mathematicians,” 
continued Goethe, “will not fail to consider my ideas 
perfectly ridiculous ; or else they mil do still better : they 
will totally ignore them in a most stately manner. But do 
you know why ? Because they say that I am not one of 
the craft.” 
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was most cool and rofreslnng; on the iiooi* was spread a 
carpet : tlio room was fiirnisliod with, a crimson sofa and 
chairs, whicli gave a cIiCGrL‘nl aspect ; on one side stood a 
piano; and tlvo walls were adorned with many pictinea 
and drawings, of various sorts and sizes. 

Tliroiigl/an open door opposite', one lookeul into a farther 
room, also hung with pictures, through which the servant 
had gone to announce me. 

It was not long before G-octhe came in, dressed in a blue 
frock-coat, and with shoos. Wiiat a sublime form ! The 
impression upon me was surprising. But lie soon dispelled 
all uneasiness by the kindest words. W c sat down on the 
sofa. I felt in a happy perplexily, ihrougli his look and 
liis presence, and could say little or nothing. 

Ho began by speaking of my manuscript. ‘‘ I have just 
come from you” said he; “I have been reading yonr 
writing all the morning ; it uckhIs no rccjommendation — it 
recommends itself.” lie praised tlie cUnruess of the style, 
the flow of the thought, and tlic pcculitirity, that all rested 
on a solid basis, and bad been thorougbly c.onsidered. “I 
will soon forward it,” said lie ; “ to-day I shall write to Cotta 
by post, and send liini the parcel to-morrow.” I thanked 
him witli words and looks. 

We then talked of my projiosed cxc.nrsion. I told him 
that my design was to go into thc^ Ilhiiitdand, where I 
intended to stay at a snitahic phicc, and wriic something 
new. First, however, I would go to Jena., and there await 
Herr von Cotta’s answer. 

G-oethe asked whether I had acquainlnncc in Jena. I 
replied that I liopied to come in contact ^vith, Herr von 
Ivnebcl; on -which lie promised me a letl.er wdiicli would 
insure me a more favourable reception. “And, indeed,” 
said he, “while yon arc in Jeua., we shall be near neigh 
hours, and can see or write to one another as often as 
we please.” 

We sat along while togctlicr, in a tram] nil, aifectionate 
mood. I Avas close to him ; I forgoii to sptnik for looking 
at him — I could not look enough. His face is so ])0wcrfiil' 
and broAvn ! full of wrinkles, and cjicli Avr inkle full of ex- 
pression! And everyAvherc there is such nobleness and 
firmness, such repose and gTeatness ! H(' spoke in a slow, 
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calliuuf them c'chocs of his a(*:uU‘mii*. years, an expression 
wliieh S(H‘nual io ph'ast' him, as mai*kin<^ ihe ]K)iiib of view 
from whieh ytjuilifiil protliiet.ions shoiiki he r(‘e:ardciL 

Ht‘ ilu‘!i pivt' me. ilu' lirsi. ek‘veu mimlxa's of "Mvirnsb 
iiud AlterUiumd’*' (hai- I. miLj;ht. take ilumi wiili me to Jena, 
toi^c'tlu'r with th(' t’eankfort. eriiiipies as a. S(‘eond task. 

It is my wish,” said Iu% 'Mliatyou slioukl study caiv- 
fully th(‘S(‘ muuhers, and not only mak(' a i;*eiitu*al index of 
lamh'uis, hut also si‘t down what suhjecis ai*o not to h(^ 
looketi upon as eoueluded, ihat l may thus sta^ at oiute what 
thr(‘nds I. havt^ to taki‘ up ae;a-in and spin longer. This 
will h(' a, i(n‘at. a,ssislaue(' t.o im*, and st> far an advaudjii^e to 
you, tluii, in this j)rat‘tieal way, you will more kxjenly oh* 
serv(' aiul appri'hend tlu^ import of (‘a.<‘h pariieula.r i.r(‘atise, 
than by <*onimon piaaisal, rt't^ulalt'd sok'ly by inelination.” 

I foinid t hese. iHuuarks jiuli<*ious, tuul .said that 1 would 
willin|L.!;ly undiu’laki^ this labour also, 

Thin\s\^ JuHti lU.—l was to havt) ^one to Jena to-day; 
])ut (ioetlu' y(‘sttu’day ixupiesh'd eariu'stly t hat I would st^ay 
till Hunday, and tlnui f«^o by i.h<^ ]K)si. ilo ^awt^ mo yi'stei- 
day tlu' k'tti'rs of reeomTm'nda.tion, and also one lor tlio 
family of Fronnnami. ‘‘ You will enjoy their eirele,” said 
h{‘ ; 1 Iuivt‘ passed many deli‘^htful (‘veniiiLCS tluu’c. J('an 

r*aul, d'ieek, tlu^ Sehk‘ici‘ls, and all the otlua.* distin<>^uish(Ml 
nuai of (haanany, havt^ visit(‘d theix', a,nd always w'ith. 
(kTi^ij;iit; and ev('n now it is tlui union-])oint of many 
k‘anu‘d num, ariisti'S, and oi-lua* pt'rsons of not(‘. In a 
h'vv \ve(‘ks, writ.i^ to im^ at. iMari(‘nha(i, that I may know 
how you art' t^oine: <m, and how you are ph'ased with Jena. 
I have n‘{piest(‘(l my son to visit yon therti during my 
ahsiuna',” 

I h'lt, v(‘ry ^ntUh’ul to noet.lu^ for so mneh <‘ai'e, and was 
very happy to sta^ that lu^ n‘tj;ardt‘d mo as oiui of his own, 
and wished mo h) Ihj st) eonsi(k‘r(‘d. 


vSatnrday, tlu5 21st Jun(\ I. hachwhinnvc'Il to Goethe, and 
on ih(^ hdlowin^i^ day wtmfc to Jcma, 'where I established 
mys(‘ir in a rural dwcJlin^, with very good, respectable 
peo[d(\ In ilu‘. famili(?s of von Kiu'hel and Frommann, I 
iound, on Goetlie’s reeomnnmdation, a cordial recoptiou 
* Art and Anti(puiy, 
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and very instructive society. I made tlie iDest possible 
progress witli tlie work I liad taken witb me, and bad, 
besides, tbe pleasm^e of receiving a letter from Herr von 
Cotta, in wMcb he not only declared himself ready to pub- 
lish my manuscript which had been sent him, but promised 
me a handsome remuneration, adding that I myself should 
superintend the printing at Jena. 

Thus my subsistence was secured for at least a year, and 
I felt the liveliest desire to produce something new at this 
time, and so to found my future prosperity as an author. 

I hoped that I had already, in my “Beitrage zur Poesie,” 
come to an end with theory and criticism ; I had in them 
endeavoured to get clear views as to the principal laws of 
art, and my whole inner nature now urged me to a practical 
appheation. I had plans for innumerable poems, both long 
and short, also for dramas of various sorts ; and I had now, 
as I thought, only to think wdiich way I should turn, to 
produce one after the other, with some degree of conveni- 
ence to myself. 

I was not long content in Jena ; my life there was too 
quiet and uniform. I longed for a great city, where there 
was not only a good theatre, but where a popular life was 
developed on a great scale, that I might seize upon im- 
portant elements of life, and advance my own mental 
culture as rapidly as possible. In such a town, too, I 
hoped to hve quite unobserved, and to be free always to 
isolate myself for completely nndistmbed production. 

Meanwhile, I had sketched the index which G-oetho 
wished for the first fom* volumes of “ Kunst nnd Alter- 
thum,*’ and sent it to Marienhad vith a letter, in which I 
openly expressed my plans and wishes. I received in 
answer the following lines : — 

“ The index arrived just at the right time, and corres- 
ponds precisely with my wishes and intentions. Let me, 
when I return, find the Prankfort criticisms arranged in a 
like maimer, and receive my best thanks, which I already 
silently pay beforehand, by carrying about with me your 
views, situation, wishes, aims, and plans, so that, on my 
return, I may be able to discuss more solidly your future 
welfare. To-day I will say no more. My departure from 
Miarienbad gives me much to think of and to do, while my 
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Ims only ilie task of animniinp: ilu‘ %vliolo. 1 It‘ pivstn'vos 
Ms own fulness, for kc lu'cds io ]»art< with but. liith^ of- 
Mnisclf, and tliero is inuoh less loss (»t iline ami p<»\vi‘r, 
smco lie has only Hie i rouble of (wasnitinu. 1 ndt'ud, I would 
advise tlio (‘lioieo oL’ subjt'eis wdiiidi liavi* lunai \V(u*k(*d 
before. How many IplukiMuas have hern wrilimi! y(‘i 
they are all dilTiTiads for i‘aeh wriii*r (Miishhav. and arrane^i's 
the snbjceii dilTereiiily ; nanudy, aiier ids own iasldon. 

“ But, for ih(^ presiud', yini had befier lay a.ddi* all ipH'ah 
undertakings. Toil have strivim longemmgh; it i:. time 
that yon should ('iiinr into ilieeheerful period <d' Ilb\ and 
for tii(^ atlahiment of this, the working uiittd' small subjeets 
is the best expedient.” 

During this conversation, we bad been walking up ami 
down the room. I cnmld do nothing but assent, for I felt 
the truth of t'a^di \vord thrmigli my whole luhig. At (‘aeh 
step I felt lighter and ba])|)ier, for I must eonfe.-.s tluit 
various grand sehtunes, of wldeh I had tmi as \ e{. biam abhi 
to take a e!('ar vii'W, Inul Ixnm no litth' bmaliui to mv. I 
lia-ve nowHlirowu ilauri asid(', aial shall let- them rest, till I 
<‘aii talaMij) n.nd sknkeh olT one subjeet- and om* part, aftei 
anotlua* in eliecad’ubu'ss, as by stmly (»l the world I grad- 
ually beiainui master of tin' siweral [larts ol the material. 

.1 feud, through th(‘S(t Wijrds ol ( toei he’.-:, :u‘veral yt^ars 
wiser, Juid ptu'eidvt', in the vt‘ry <leptlis ul' my s<ud, ilie 
good fortiuu^ of nt(‘(ding with a trm* masti ix Tht^ 
advantage is inealeulable. 

What shall I not learn fnuu him this winter! what sliull 
I not gain mendy from intereiuirs*' with him, even in tim{‘S 
when lie dot's not speak what is .s«^ vm-y impm-taiit ! His 
personality, bis mens ]n‘eHt‘net', seems to (‘dueate me, even 
when bo does not spt'ak a w'ord. 

W(Utn((i\ Orf, ti.— I {‘a mo ht'rt' yesterday foun 

%Tcna, fa-vourtHl by very agreeabh? wtaiilter. Immetliately 
after my arrival, (uHttht^ by way of vveh'oming nut to 
Weimar, stmt nu^ a season-tiektd. bir tlm theatre. I passed 
yestcrda,y in making my donu'stitt arranj^eimuds ; ami tlu^ 
rather, as tliey were very busy at Chndhe’s; for ihtt Fnmeh 
Ambassador from Fraukbud, (Nutnt Ibdnhard, and tlit^ 
Prussian 8iato Coiineiilor (SlaulKrttf/tj Sehull/., fntm 
Berlin, had conio io vi.sit him. 
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Oil t.lu' I 2 ;ivcii cir.i n 'lit'* was 

before in V (‘Vt'S in n broatl liv^ln, nnd I w:t.; dfli'diicti bi 
eonteinplnie if ((iiii*tly. 

“Yi'S,” saitl (loethe, '‘the anciiejf ; had nth (Uily *rreat 
lufi'idions, bid' they earri’.-il tlu-m iot.f rton’t. ( >u tlie 
eonlrary, we nualt*nis have al;.<> ‘''ri'at iid. i;t ai itiif. ain' 
seldom able, it) hrime tlaan t»nt uiili .aa’li [MiWrr and 
iVc'shness as wt^ ha\e tlumvdit thma.” 

Now (‘anie Iiitanm*, Mrym’, ( dta nfidl - t vtm Midha*, and 
many o(lu‘r dist iimmislad inaitlrmi m ami ladlrs of Ha* 
(‘ourt-. ( Joid ht‘’s Still and fh'an \ttu (hMth--. with wlami I 
was now for tht‘ first tina‘ niad«* a‘a{na:fit:‘ih a! .»> rntrrrd. 
■'rho rooms lilhal e’radnally, am! tlam* wa ; !iii* am! (djcnr*- 
fuluess in tlnan all. St)nm {in*t(y y.mthlid !• 'rtd“:m*!'s wer<- 
presenf'-, with whom ({t»etho spoke bh-emdi. 

The soeitdy pleaseil nu', all wenw'm fr»‘rand unr, m d ra inetl : 
each stood or sat, lan*;ht*tl and lall.eil with tlj:,; prrstm 
and i'hjit, jusf> as lu‘ ph-a '-ed. I had a li\r!y ot mv ci* a! ion 
wii.ii youn*,!; (loeilu' a.l)oid I Innwahr.. “ 1 lild ”( pan nri' ), ■ 
whitdi AVtis yivmi a. few tlaw'. : Imas Wh* had the 
same opinion ahout. ( ht‘ piiMs*, atid I wa . *‘rf at!'. ph-a fd tti 
see ibis you m;' man ('\poen 1 tla* diih js-nt ptsm ; with :n 
mueli animtdion and intelli- 't'iiet*. 

(.hud hti himsidf appeared \ery amial'h’in . o di t \ . llewmO 
a, bout from ont‘ (o tirndher, ami se.-ne. >1 t.» pr< !Vr li t< ium. , 
and liearlne; his <i;u<'sts tail;, to talkiie*- mneh leia t li’. bran 
vou Go(‘iIu' wonhl often eoin * ami lean np-m Idm, and ki . 
him. 1 had lat(‘ly saitl to him (hat I enj»ivetl the theativ 
hi^lil}", and tbat; I felt irreat plea aire in 'd\im'’ fn\ jdf tip 
lo the impression of the pii-ta*, withmit n ih ef iii“; inneh 
upon it. d'his to him st‘eme«{ ri'dit, and muled tn my 
present slata*. 

Ho came to nie with Krtm von thiethe. “'This is my 
danp^hter-in-ljiw,” said In*; ''do you kmov each otlnrr ” 

Wo toldhim iluit w<‘ lunl just, hei’onie aetpiainf eti. 

“ .Ho is a,s nmeh a, (diihl alumt a thetitre a,-* ynu, i hi die ! ’* 
said he; and wo exehane;i‘d <‘tnu,rrat ulations ti|ton this ta ft* 
whieli wo lia.d in common. “My datm:ht*'i’,’* (smiinmai lie, 
“never niissc's an evenine:.''’ 

“TJiatisall vmy wadi,” saitl 1, ‘Sas tej-f a,. fh<'V 
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COWERSATIONS OE GOETHii)* 
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here, and that yon will often have again.” “ Then,” said I, 

“ I will go ; it will, perhaps, do me good to langh.” “ Stay 
with me, however,” said Goethe, “till six o’clock: we shall 
have time to say a word or two.” 

Stadelman hronght in two wax lights, which he set on 
the table. Goethe desired me to sit down, and he wonld 
give me something to read. And what shonld tMs be bnt 
his newest, dearest poem, his “ Elegy from Marienbad ! ” 

I mnst here go back a little for a circnmstance connected 
with this poem. Immediately after Goethe’s return from 
Marienbad, the report had been spread that he had there 
made the acquaintance of a young lady equally charming 
in mind and person, and had been inspired with a passion 
for her. When her voice was heard in the Brunnen-Allee, 
he had always seized his hat, and hastened down to join 
her. He had missed no opportunity of being in her society, 
and had passed happy days : the parting had been very 
painful, and he had, in this excited state, written a most 
beautiful poem, which, however, he looked upon as a sort 
of consecrated thing, and kept hid fi'om every eye. 

1 believed this story, because it not only perfectly 
accorded with his bodily vigour, but also with the pro- 
ductive force of his mind, and the healthy freshness of his 
heart. I had long had a great desire to see the poem itself, 
but naturally felt unwilling to ask Goethe. I had, there- 
fore, to congratulate myself on the fortunate moment 
which brought it before me. 

He had, with his own hand, written these verses, in 
Homan characters, on fine vellum paper, and fastened them 
with a silken cord into a red morocco case ; so that, from 
the outside, it was obvious that he prized this manuscript 
above all the rest. 

I read it with great delight, and found that every fine 
confirmed the common report. The first verse, however^ 
intimated that the acquaintance was not first made, bnt 
only renewed, at this time. The poem revolved constantly 
on its own axis, and seemed always to return to the point 
whence it began. The close, wonderfully broken off, made 
quite a. deep and singular impression. 

When I had finished, Goethe came to me again. “Well,’' 
said he, “ there I have shown you something good. Bnt 
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it was iu>w' ihnr ftsr tht' ihcairt*. ‘•‘So von are ^‘ohirr (o. 
I'’inian(rr " ('ullotl ii4\ jt‘silnu*iy, afit'r iiu' ; i'(jr tlio '[)ier(* 
was '‘.Iniiami voii l''inlan(l ” t»r Kinlaiul), by .b\‘iui 

\tni Wolssi'ui barn. 

I’ho pirci' did nut lacl. I'lTi'idivc' sifnaliuns, bid. ii. was so 
uvt'rbradtHl with patb.u.-, ami tin* <losi;..';n was so obvious in 
ovt'ry parf, Uiat, on Ibu wholo, i(. did no{ iinpro.-s nuvra,V()ur- 
ably. '’.riio last aof, bowmvur, plcastal iiu' murb, and rnc.on- 
oib‘d mt‘ io Ibu ru;d. 

d’bis piuot' ^a^‘:•'t•osl(•d io mi* ibo bdlowiinj; nnnark ; 
i diai*ao{iTS wbiub bavo boon bid imlilTorcni ly draavn liy^ iho 
port !.!,'ain on (bo stairu, booaust* ib(‘ aolors, as living men, 
maki* ibom bvinn: brinp;s, and impart io ihi‘in soini* sort ot 
individuality. I Jut tbi* bnely drawn <*baru(*iors of i be parent, 
poet, w birb ain'ady stand out wii h a. sharjily marki'd indi- 
\ idua lity, non t t <: >o t ni (be sia-ye, beeausi‘ aeiors ari' not' oftmi 
perfeefly (bird fui’ snob paris, and very lew can eom[)loiely 
lay aside { iielr ou n indl vidualii ies. 1 f tiiiMudor b(' not t.ho 
uounierpart oT llu* ebaraeler, <tr if he do not posst'ss the 
power of utterly lay li:‘y aside bis own personality', a mi.xiur(‘ 
ensiu,., and ibe i'bameier lost v; its purily'. d'lu'nd’ort', tlu^ 
play of a really yo’eat [loel. only a[»pears in single tigiirt‘S, 
just as it was oia'danliy i id emb^d. 

Mnti,, ,V S', d, I went, io ( loet be at. (iv(‘ o’elo(*k. I b(‘ard 
tbenn as. I eame up.dair.’., laindiing very loud, ami iaJking 
i n t be f ’’rea ( rn-iia. d’be sr-rvant said ibai. (iu‘ lN»lisb buly 
dined then* lu day, and tba! ibe eoinpany laid noi. yid. left, 
ibe table. I u as “'oin'*; a wav, bid. be said lie bad orders i,o 
annonnee im\ am! that perhaps, bi;^ nnuiter would be glad ol 
ray aiTiwd, a . it was now late. I let biiu bavt* bis way, and 
waited a while, aftrr wbieb (loetbe eann* uiii. in a- vi'ry 
idieerfid mo. si, and me [.* the iippo. iti* room. My visii. 

eemed to ptn: e liim. lb* bail a bottb'of wine, bnmgbi. at 
niiee, and tilled for ne- and oreasionally lor lnm.;ell. 

“ Ilefore I for o f it,” said be, ttoking about (he fuble. for 
funtdlnn®^ ‘Met me e’i\e ycui a eoneert -( iekei . Madiinic^ 
S/v mauowsslai gi've:., Oenau'ruw iwening, a. pubbe eoneert 
a! ilie Stmltbau: , and y nit mir.f noi. fail io be ilu*n‘.” 1 
replied ibai I eeriainiy sliouhl not rep<‘ut my hdt^ folly. 
•’'I'bey i.a\ : In* pbty ■ ^e.gv well,” I adtied. ‘‘Admirably,*’ 
t iid ibitibe, “ As well as ilimimrlr ” asked I. “You 
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Rlunikl know what lit' ha.'; to and \\hat pi'Dpci'Iv hi‘lonn's 
to him, on a journoyd’ 

The ChjUH'ollor eamt' in. Ih' talkad a ltni(' with CuK^ht', 
and them spoke, to nu' very kimlly.atul with tumdi aeuteness, 
about a little ptiper whitdi he had latt'ly roa;!. lie soun 
reimmed to ilu' kulies, anuiu}^ whuiu I lieurd llie stmml ol’ 
n piano. 

Whmi h(' had left us, (htahe sp^ke hitchly ‘*f Idm, and 
said, ‘‘ All thesi' e.vefllent men, with whom ytui are now 
pla(‘ed in so ph'te'aid a n laiiim, inakt* what I eall a home, 
to wiui'li om* is always vviiHnt^ to ridurn.’’ 

I saitl that I already hi-^an (u pt^reeis e t ht^ iient tlelal enVet. 
i»r my pre.seiit situation, and that I hmnd my.self u'radually 
h'uvimc my itit‘al and theoretie tiuideneie.s, and niori* and 
more ahle to appreeiate the \alu(* of lla' present tnoiiient. 

“It. woultl he a pify/^ Naiil (htelht\ “if if. wert* not 
ro. Only pi’rsist. in (Ins, and hold fast hy the present. 
Kvi*ry .situation nay, e\ery niomtmt is of inhuite worth; 
tor it' is the repre.ientat ive of a whole eternity.” 

After a short pause, I turned tlu' eouvis’.sal ioji io 
Tit'furi, and tilt' mode td' treat intj!: if. ” 'I'he .suhjeef,” said 
I, “ is etuiiplex, and it will he ditlhadt to it proptu’ form. 
It would lie nuKst. (ntm enieiit. fo me to treat it- in [)rose.” 

Kor that.” said t uudlu*, “ t he suhj<*(*t- i.s not, sullleieni 1 v 
sitjjtutitaud . d'lu* SiJ-euih'd ilidaetie, th‘:<i*ript ivo" foian would, 
on tlu' whole, lie eli'pljle; hut even tluit i:; not, perfeetly 
appropriate, 1'he he .t method will h«‘ to tre:ii. ilu' suhjeet 
in t(m inr twelve separate litth* porm.s, in rhs me, htd. in 
variou.s me.nsnreH ami form, s .sui'h a:, the various ‘ild<'s and 
view.s diuuutnl, liy whieh iiuansli'dd- will Im* id^on to the 
whole.” d’his utUiet' I at, onee udvjjded a,; judit’ious. 
“ Why, imleinl,” eontlmied he, “should you mit for ouen 
ustMlramutie meairi, anti write a eoins r, .iliou <<r so with 
tlus |.(anhmia'? lly this frai.'fiueidary im thod }«ui makt^ 
ytmr task easy, ami ean hotter hrini,^ out tlie various 
eharatd.f'nsiie sides uf tlu' suhjeet. A threat, eomprf'hensivu 
wlude, on ilte oilier luinti, is idwavs tiitlieuit ; ami lu' who 
attempts it HeUlom |iriHltiees anythimf (‘omplete.” 

IVt'ti., XniK U), (iindiie Im.i not hern very well for tho 
last few day.s ; it seetns lie nuittal kfet ritl of a very hatl eold. 
lie coughs a great deal, very loml, and witli much foree ; 

I) 
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iiiaUiT; Inti, as a ptuan is alnsuly rKpiHs-s'd in wosmIs, oiui 
wtifil only nanrnls annihrr.' 

I i I lori hr was laa'i* vnry Ita.ppy in pnitii in,;'; out- 
iluvnn'k on wliit'li tho.s* w jjo intnrpnnt pmatt;-. am rtusnunnly 
wiHU‘kn(I. Hlill it titay In* qiir t jr »not{ whi'llaa* it bi‘ luu 
pnssibh' to avrud this rork, anti aHiv Nona^ oxplanatory 
words if) a ponm witltouf at all in jnrin^i;* I lit' <!t‘lit aov of it.s 
iniu'r lift*. 

WluMi 1 wtMif away, ho a:;kod ino lo tala* iho nlan-ts of 

Kimsi and A It (iS Ina.u ” h.ontt* witlj mo, that 1 ini":hf n’ad 
lilt' pot'in avrain, aiul a! -o tlu^ t fr»un tlio Mastd’ 

{Ot'st hollo Uo; ;'n') oi U’dokorl, a pool whota ho .‘:ntu’ns hit,!;hfy 
to vahio, ami to ro:,;artl with ’•‘nal oxijoojatinn. 

(SupA) 7'/o's., II. No t'Voninir ootnpany af 

thu'lho’s, who has as'faiu lu-on stilTorin;; fi*r Siom* tiino. 
His fool wsTo wrappt'tj in a wtMdIon t'ovorloi, whioli ho hud 
lakon wit it him t*vorywh» m sinot' Hu' rrnnpaijA'ti ia Hluim- 
])aom\ Apropo.s t»f this OM\otdol, lu' r»*lalod ati umnaiolo 
of Ihoyoar iHuk wlitat flu' Fnaudi hat! tu'onpiod fhata, and 
, htM’haplain of a h'rottoh rt'Tttttoid rotfidrotl imhu' h.an^.tiu^s 
lt» tidoim his idiar. Ih' w tis sappliotl with ti splomiltl pit'ot' 
of crimson si uil'd’ saitl (otolho; “huf. this was rah. ji»;tu)d 
•:‘utut*,dt for him. lit* tsanplainotl of this lo mo. ‘Stmt/ 
mo Iho stuffd s.'sid 1 ; ‘I will Si*o if I oan | »roon rt' srmiol hi ny 
iji'iit'r,'* Hi Iho moast finn% wt' wi*rt' just hrinyin"; out. a, 
mnv pioco a! Iho tlioatro, and I mado u::t‘of tho nia'niihotml. 
rod siu IT to tloooralt’ my aof'*r :. A’l ft*r my <’ha[»lain, ho 
rtHU'ivotl nt>lhiio»- «■] o ; In* was. forn'otlm ; aial ho nni .1 havo 
Siam whal y^od lu' yot.” 

IlVt/., .Vhi\ l‘d. 'r.jwaril ; two:. in"\ I wmf (o soo (hu'lht'; 
l)iii ht'urd, hofnro 1 wont up; tair.;, ih.at fht' Ihmssi.in 
miuisit'r, vt>u IHimboltlt, was witli him, at whioli ! wan 
■pit‘;is{‘tl, hointi; ctmvinood that this vi .it u\' an <d<l frioml 
wouhl olu‘or him up timi th. 1dm yood. 

I ihtm wtmi to tim th»*atro, whon^ “Dio Sohwosloru v«m 
Ih’uy " (iho Hist ora «d' I’raymv), yot np to p*-rfooiioiy wuh 
< ltmt* adndruhly, so fhaf it was imp»<;. ahh^ t>< I. avi* m|T luuyh- 
iny ihroityhoui tin* wholr pioro. 

Tliisiy.., Id. S«*mo ilaya ayn, as I was walking nno 

hut' iifhamoon tovvania Mrfnrt, 1 was joint ti l»y an ohlorly 
man, whom I snppusod, fi'Mm his app'-aranoo, to }«' uu 

n d 





o|niiriit Wt* iiu'i n.if ■ ■, r. 

tilt' ('♦ »iu rr-ulf t« t:i • * ftr. ^ ■ . ; 

ulu‘t!u*r klU-U' tkuf'l**. " Kr. h:l . i. . i 

with HtiiUP ({i-li-'-rit ; “ I u.<v r-, \ -lU i • : ►, 

yt'iirs! ** Hw thm i :■.*>* t>. yr.i. . ' ' ' rr:;,-r 

niUHt<‘r. I l>> li' t ^ 

Utnl 111' glMiily I'l 'Ii'.j'ja’-h i»t I':-. a a'' 

“ W'iirii I tir:it livfh ■ a a 1;»*, ^ 

lrtM*n Slhnut fwrtlt y*:U"\rtl ^V' -a' ■• »*la ; 1;.>" W . •. - * ^ 

jiiid rit'irutit ill la.-i |»rr, • ai. 1 ':*!•!» . 3 . .;iy I. .?.••* ■ »'■.■ . a im;j 

ill luy :i.rm.;a” 

1 h«'t l^-r U-Tfhi*. ni tk.a r.u-a ' .a . yf,. 


Iit‘n\ luul lint In-rU XrVH a.U . 

lit' waa niw ny 'i a h tk-' |...f f;v . 

|Hi.sat*il u t'rrtiiiu hunt ; ui ti-at »■..?. .*■ hr 

Aii.uiy'4 uirl ; I,..', < 

i»ilt t»|i art ail‘i ',t‘ir|l»‘r ; H.r; --hi - ’ • 

inyina:frr. 'I'hr tlakr Ml'f.-n 
unt! thru ntti ji talk' a '‘U I 4 ! -a 

niaiit, i t! t iiat I a, ■ 

fhr tilii'J' tir-i.. I *' • '•* 

st’itiit’t*. 

i hit* f ii2i'* hr r.tfi." ia f fi*' ir niah ■ 1 a t ' 

I <*iiih*rr»| !u;i rMniu 1 hrira hr h.ri r-~V.> ,i j . . 

wiiiihtw, niiii \MVi iyiiry th.-rr, l«.. ;i../ ‘ la a; 

** Hitv*'. ytni ai'ru imtluJia in th*- -I', : ' ;i. i ■?„, 


I HtlSWrmi ill thr laayUUr, \U' i‘aa<- ir. rui.-. Sn a, a.S' 
luawc% uiul u.nk inau tai «itav i- hr l-vi j, •:.■;•;<■ 

I wt'lii t ht'l'i' ; thr Ir- ha-i ■••r. .a V ■'/ r..’, I 

raiunu'ti witli t!h.-5 aiin^^rr aa* ir n *> !“, .. . ■.■',,1 - 

till! i4aiiii' iHj.'-a! irm, 1;, ina in hi-i h^ h, as.d a-.. fiir 

hky. ** Li-Htrii,* aaai h»^ t*« lar ; 'thi.n ja r,.; 

inttiutaii; tlirn' i’» laav an rtui lr|t:aL rr n|.r n ; : ,• 

tu tiikn plat'i’ ; * tlirtt hr iniMi** lu-'- •..? *n'>. ?h.» 1 ;ia»i 


Khtnvtai lui' by what laa'na hr L.!r-H tir--,/' 

I in-ikiHi thil l^rinl <4ti iuau *' tth.it !. t ? ’’ V',.'-.. ri; i\ 

wm,** 

“ If was vt'ry rlnaiiy/’ hr rr-.h.-d , •' !■■ ■ .< , vm 

M't ill iifai .mill n 

I in4krii it ht‘ at tairr l«-|irvi*d thrrr wa^i " h 

^,.>11 itut‘thrk» '^Vnrh. 



(•4»nvi:k*.<aiii»ns hk uiumiik. 
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Haiti lus ‘‘ I it, Uw iliin^s always 

Ir.ipptsual as lu* saitl they woulti. Nt‘xi titiy Ik' rclatt'tl 
his (il)St‘rvat itnis at ctairt, wlaai a lady whispt'rcd to lu*r 
!udLcIdH)ur*, ‘Only iisttai, Ootdhn is tlrt'amini^d Hut ila* 
tlnkt', anti all ilu‘ nun prt*suni, ludit'vt'd Onctht\ anti tlu^ 
curret'f lu'ss td’ his td>st*rvaf ituis was stxm t’tudirmfd ; for, in 
a. ft‘w wi't‘ks, till' nt'ws famo that a. part nf Messina, on that 
inu^ht, laid hei'ii dt'stroyetl by an (*artlu|uakt'.” 

Jfrij IS'or. bk ™ d'owards t‘'venin‘4 Otndlu' stni nu^ an in- 
vitatitni to call upon hinn Ilundutldt, he saitl, was at. 
(‘tmri, and t lu'rt'huH' I should hiMdl tiu' mort' wt'lctuiU', I 
found him, as I tlitl some tluys ai^o, sittim4; in his arm-chair ; 
h(' ijfavc me a fritndly shakt' of tlu^ hnml, and spokt' to me 
with heavenly mihliu'ss. ddm (‘hanctdlor soon joiiuHl us. 
AVtm.ai near ( loet ht% and carried tui a. lii^ht conversation, 
iliat htMniLcht <»nly ha.V(Ot) listtm. 'Flu' physiidan, Camn- 
.‘U'llor {U^ih'ttih ) Rehlu'in, soon canu' also, Ta ust^ his tiwn 
(‘xprt'ssion, lit' hmutl Ooethe’s ptdst^ ijuitt' Hvi'ly and (‘asy. 
At tinki wt' wert' liitjchly pl<*ased, and jukcil with Ooetlie <»n 
the suhjtH'i. ‘Mf I tamhl only ijft't rit! of the pain in my 
left, sith' ! ’* hi' suit!. fichhein prt'Si'rilKal a. plasitT there ; 
wt^ talked im thi* f^ood cfTeet of such a renu'dy, ami Oix'tlu^ 
i'tmseidt'd to ik Hehbeiu turnt'tl the convt'rsation to 
Marit'uhad, and this ajipt-aretl to awakt'ii pleasant rt'mi- 
nist'imees iuilot'the. Arranemutads wtu'e mailt' to go iht'rt' 
again, it was r.aitl that tht' *,p’t‘at tlukt' woulti join iht' party, 
and these per peef •. jmt- (loethi' in tht' mo.st tdieerful moot!, 
d'hty also talked about Mailanu^ S/.yniantiwska, and inen- 
tionetl tlu' time when slu' was luu’t', ami all tht' men were 
.solieltouH for her favour. 

When Hiddu'in was g'ou', tht' elianet'llor rt'atl tlie fmlian 
poems, and Chu'the, in the mean whih', talked to nm about, 
tlu^ Marieubatl Kh'gy. 

At eight <»hdoek, tht' ehaneidlor went, ami 1 was gottig 
too, Imt (oH'tlu' bath' mt* stop a lltlh', ami I sat dowm 
I'ht' conversation turned on tlu' sfngt', ami tlu' fat't ilmt 

Wallenstt'in was ti> lie ilone to-murnnv. d’luH gavt' 
oeeasiou to talk alMUti Sidtillts'. 

“ 1 lm,v<',^’ said I, “a peeuliar feeling towanls Hcldlh'r. 
Smiu' set'ties of his great tlnimuH I read with genuine lovt' 
and adminditm; but preHt'tilly I meet wltli aemethiug 



■m.Wj.s; ,.r riu;. 


I K ^ . j 




p»'r , lit'h a . n!i a Jiu rr naditi '; wan* uui. prasiaii.eti 

to nis ijaa iriat'.ai v.i;h all t ln-ir iialu itiaallfy. On this 
a*’aMiiaf lln- I'a'i-.- }i:ai an « "i ! rat a-i linasy ctTrrt upua iiu*, luul 

! i’ttulil I! •■{ ’/■ ■t it Mtit ««i !iiv litatl fin* uinkh* ulirlu. 

Sun,, A-: i\ Ifj. In t hr fVrnin,,*; at ( Inri ht‘*s ; lu* was still 
Mttinir in tr! ' t-lhru ~rha ir, aisti sri*mt*d ratlu'r wfak. ilis 
lir .t qur ti.ni wa . ah«tnf “ Walhaintnin.’’ I him an 

anrtnttd rf ihr itnjt" ' it-n thr pit-rr laid tiiadiMi|ttm im* as 
ri-|»rt'..rnt I'd oti ihr :aa*';r, aiai im Imarti mi* with visililt? 
sat isfarl it 'n. 

M. S. *n f rann- in. ltd in i»y I’’ ran vnn (hn‘(ht\ and 
rrmairn d al . .’it an hfiu*. Hr hrMU’djt IVum t hr dnkr snmn 
yrld mi-daO, and hy shtiwitm; jital taikimf^ ;tln»ut> ilirsi* 
arrun d t * » r : j I - ri ai n OhrShr \ rry |ilra:.antl v. 

Krati vm O.-ftlu' and M. Siirrt wrut tn rtuiri, JUuI I was 

li ft ul’ 'lir w s! h c h trf hr, 

Kt mrndi- nis y in . I'nmd.'i* f<» slanv mr u;':ain his Mtu’hm- 
iiad idrvw ai a. !ittin?t unify, (hint hr art>st\ |mi ii 

li:,rht i’U thr tahlr. and ’:a\r na* thr pnria. I was drlir'Iittnl 
t“ ha\r it »*ta*r nairr hri’nrr nir. llrquirtly srafrd iiimst'lf 
uyain, atal Irft mr In an uiaii .turhrd |>rrusjil (d‘ ihr pirns 

Alirr i laid h 'ru rradiiiif ti wltihs 1 turnrd to say smiu'- 
tliitn,^ tr him. hut hr srrtnrd to hr Jtslrt‘p. I thrrrfon^ UHlul 
tht* l'a\ iiuratilr mmnrut, and mad Ihr porm juyaln and aL,nun 
with li ran* drlitdil, Tiir nuiaf. youthful i!,'low of Invts 
trmprrrd i<y ihr inrral i*!r\atinu «»f thi* luimh r.rrmrd io uu* 
its prr^adin”; rharartm-i .t ii*. d'hrn I ihouidd. I hat. tJu* 
Irrlimy. wrrr m«»rr ;!r<*ur'l\ r\prr...rd than wrarr artnis- 
tonird l‘j tind in Orrthr’.'. Mthrr prrm:;, and ijuputrd tins (o 
tin* inilurms' ».!' lOrni w hirh (hirthi* did art drny. 

“ Ynti M*r thr prudurt nf a. hlyhiv impfts.'dnnrd itiond,” 
aaiil hr. Whlh* I was in it I woidd nut fur ihr world 

havi^ brrn without it, ami now I would not. for tiny cum- 
ladiTaliuu fall intn It ttj,yiiu. 

“ I wrott^ that piH‘tu irtuiu'diairly after Iraviny^ Mfirum- 
hath wlulr th(' {Vrliuipif till I hail t‘\ prrirtu’i’d ihrrt? was 
frrsli. Ai ri’dd. in thr niMruinif, when wt* stnpprd ai tlu) 
iir.d slam*, 1 wmlr dnun tin* had .’drophr; atid thus 1 WOUi 
oti {‘umpM. tm,^ in tlu* rarria'fr, find writ dowm ai cweuy 
stain* what I laid just- roiuprsrd itt iuy hrad, HO ihfdi l)y tho 
r\riun;y thr whoh* wjis tui ptiprr. d'hrma' ii liaH a cetdaiii 
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directness, and is, as I may say, poured out 
may be an advantage to it as a wlLole.” ^ ^ | • 

“ It is,” said I, “ quite peculiar^ in its 
AO other poem of yours.” . ^ . 

‘‘That,” said he, “may be, because I ^\i. ? 

present moment as a man stakes a considex*a/l3l<^ ^ | 

a card, and sought to enhance its value as ixxtxc 1 :i- * 
without exaggeration.” - * • 

These words struck me as very impori^a/^ ^ ^ 
as they threw a light on Goethe's meblxo<3. * 

explain that many-sidedness which has exici'fcoo 
admiration. ^ . 

It was now near nine o’clock ; Goetke 
Stadelmann, which I did. ^ , 

He then let Stadelmann put the prescribecT * ,, 

left side. I turned to the window, but heard. Ixii’i i ^ ‘ ^ I 
to Stadelmann that his illness was not lessorii-*'* ’ 
sumed a character of permanence. When tiro I I 

over, I sat down by him again for a little wlrxlo. 
complained to me also that he had not slept f ox" sc>i * ' 
and had no appetite. “ The winter,” said Ho, ^ i 

away; I can put nothing together; my- xuriiKl 
force.” I tried to soothe him, requesting him. not " 
so much of his labours at present, and repx'cson'’^ ^ * 7 
there was reason to hope he would soon be ‘bettoi*- 
said he, “I am not impatient; I have liwecL - 

many such situations not to have learned to bxxITc**'* " 
endure.” He was in his white flannel gown, naKl ' 

coverlet was laid on his knees and feet. “ I bIi rrl 1 - 

bed,” he said, “but will pass the night thus in xxxy 
I cannot properly sleep.” 

In the mean while the time for my deparfcmr© 
he extended his dear hand to me, and I left. 

When I went down into the servants’ room, 1*0 f# ^ 
cloak, I found Stadelmann much agitated. ITc^ " 
was alarmed about his master, for if he complniitot I ^ - 

a bad sign indeed ! His feet, too, which hacL 
little swollen, ha.d suddenly become thin. He wnn 
the physician early in the morning, to tell IriiTi t iii * : 
signs. I endeavoured to pacify him, but he *woxxl cl t: 
talked out of his fears. 
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(Sup,*) Sui:., .V :*. xuA u’ly iH-ittn*. 'Tlic- 

vr^atui-diU’lu';.'* ^^U!^ hun, thu. r^i'uni'.r, lu- uu*, -.mhu* viTV 
iu'uufd'ut ni?4:i.!s i In* ;< ui ««1 wliu'h u.ii’''lu pcrliap- 

uiul i’lu'rr Kuu. wu*. tiniuitV--,! ! v plm-.rU at, 

! !i!"* slt'lirufr a! !»■!]!;' ui <*u t part t4 tlit’ tiurln--. H«* <’• uii- 

plaiia^tl tn»’ h‘^ frU tfu* ..:uur |.iain iu thu Irl'f 

whii’h h:u! h' ^ :..'vi-ra la-;i u iufrr. '* t 

\\ H!-l /* ' aM h»u “i r.ntu.Mt n-aii, uu4 v\fn tUiiikiiur 
-»nlv MUT. »•,! . with nu* ?tt Tuji Inppv in* uiuuit a * *f uHrv iat lun/* 

(Sup,'*,l •■• ., N iV. i. lirrr. I lutvu 

pf,u1i a IV'V. tu“!ufut'v ^\itU t k H-f In' tM^ia y ; In-n it U|ipr:irtal 
lu 1!i,r ilaif ! ! ;i!als- ^I4f ’ S prr'.«-!n*u iUnl -a f *tl. had a 

fav» uu;.4 «■ up>'U hnu. 1 1 s*» dra-asa diH'-i um!. apprar t* ■» 
lit' nuTriv *•( u phi. ^'-u-al Lsud. It :>rr!ua ni‘U«' hl.rly that thu 
viMlrr.f v»hs».'h h»' hu'UH'd hu' li y»unj,'.r l:ids» ui 

Marirhhad, ui f hr- .-ana -iaT, ;u;d u hadu hr* j-, umu ti"viu*a ta 
nVrS’*'' 'Un“, inai. hr r’Urad*r''d ua thr prititapai ratr.r rt' hiu 
prr'a-ii! hlliC^ri 

M- \- r, 17, Whi-u I fjitvrrti thr thmfrr tlti'-. tuaiuiu..^ 
VjlU!i\ prr-..*1r'i prr:v.t‘d tMV.urda lu*% {I'daiur ^rry Hli\ir‘UHly 
linu- {f--'^ihr v*iia, Hr> dlur'-ai iiiU'ii hH\r rprrad riipidly 
.iVrr lli*' i’»ur}, :ui«l pi'rhupH Itaa ijrrn rMr/i/rnitrd. Stunts 
.aid It*' h.td uulfT ru ftir rhr:4. I hdt- tlrpia'a-aal all thr 
rv rnijr,,'' 

||V?, \ - t y Vratfiaiav, I ualkrd al‘*»ut iu a rJatr nf 

‘.U'rat anan-tv, ^ia i -ni ' 1 n'^adi'-, hs-; i.uuily v%a". aduuth'tl t»i 

’il'i* luill. 

In thr r^iadllL" I Wnrd. to hi-; i;oU-.*\ Hint In' rri'rivinl Uir. 

I fonu'l hun ’.tdl lu Ir^n ar!.*rri..5.ir . lu ^ »>utuard apprar™ 
.iurr tta’i ipaiti' tin' '.atao aa v, Inui I hit htut’tui Suuifa), Init. 

Iir wit'i m i..y*s«d ’-.puata. 

Wr falhi-d *4 Zanp^ r, nvA thr widrly tidlrrinpj rrault'i 
rtdiit'li pfori'i'd ii'Min th»' !itud;» t«f Hiiri»-i.d ijtrniinrr. 

l-Vr, 71. i h n-t hi' aril! !i*r nn", d*o iuy prrai j»pv I 
^■Mund him widlirii.^ up ar-d il ni.ii ui hin rhand-HT. Ih' |.'avU' 
liir- a lit ill* hoi 4 , thr “ i(hn;» I-.** nf h’latru. I hatl 

Hilrud'd/* ’nlid !u% uur t luu nf t luH iu ‘Ktiiud »IhI 

AitM’fhuiud fin* thr por-uia d’-’aTii' it t Imt tny ptrarllt- rtUi- 
dilnai. Will !i**l li.l!^»W- un* t-* do iiiiytldn^Jf. Juat. lanMf yrm 
rail tlir poniiin aud ip-t nu V i»ut id tlliilid’’ 

i pro’.,.. r.»-d |o IlUikr thr Uttrilipt. 
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“ ‘ Griiazels/ ” continued he, “have this peculiarity, that 
they demand great fulness of meaning. The constantly 
recurring similar rhymes must find ready for them a stoin 
of similar thoughts. Therefore it is not every one that 
succeeds in them ; but these will please you.” The physician 
came in, and I departed. 

Mon.^ Nov. 24. — Saturday and Sunday I studied the 
poems : this morning I wrote down my view of them, and 
sent it to Goethe; for I had heard that no one had been 
admitted to him for some days, the physician having for- 
bidden him to talk. 

However, he sent for me this evening. When I entered, 
I found a chair already placed for me near him ; he gave me 
his hand, |^and was extremely affectionate and kind. He 
began immediately to speak of my httle critique. “ I was 
much pleased with it,” said he ; “ you have a fine talent. I 
msh now to tell you something,” he continued ; “if literary 
proposals should be made to you from other quarters, refuse 
them, or at least consult me before deciding upon them ; for 
since you are now linked with me, I should not like to see 
you connected with others also.” 

I replied that I wished to belong to him alone, and had 
at present no reason to think of new connections. 

This pleased him, and he said that we should this winter 
get through much pleasant work together. 

We then talked of the “ Ghazels.” Goethe expressed his 
dehght at the completeness of these poems, and that our pre- 
sent hteratuxe produced so much that was good. 

“ I wish,” said he, “ to recommend the newest talent to 
your especial study and observation. I wish you to become 
•acquainted with whatever our literatme brings forth worthy 
of note, and to place before me whatever is meritorious, that 
we may discuss it in the numbers of ‘ Kunst und Alterthum,’ 
and mention what is good, sound, and elevated, with due 
acknowledgment. Hor, with the best intentions, I cannot, 
at my advanced age, and with my manifold duties, do this 
without aid from others.” 

I said I would do this, and was very glad to find that 
our latest writers and poets were more interesting to Goethe 
’ than I had supposed. 


He sent me tne latest literary periodicals to assist in me 
proposed task. I did not go to Lim for several days, nor 
was I invited. I heard his friend Zelter had come to visit him. 

(Snp.=^') Fri., Nov. 28. — The first part of Meyer’s 
“ History of j^t,” which has just appeared, seems to 
occupy &oethe very agreeably. He spoke of it to-day in 
terms of the highest praise. 

Mon., Fee. 1. — To-day, I was invited to dine with Goethe. 
I found Zelter sitting with him when I arrived. Both 
advanced to meet me, and gave me their hands. “ Here,” said 
Goethe, “ we have my friend Zelter. In him you make a 
valuable acquaintance. I shall send you soon to Berlin; he 
mil take excellent care of you.” “ Is Berlin a good place ? ” 
said I. “ Yes, ” rephed Zelter, laughing ; a great deal may be 
learned and unlearned there.” 

We sat down and talked on various subjects. I asked 
after Schubarth. ‘^He visits me at least every week,” said 
Zelter. “He is married now, but has no appointment, 
because he has offended the philologists in BerHn.” 

Zelter asked me then if I knew Immermann. I said I 
had often heard his name, but as yet knew nothing of his 
Avritings. “ I made his acquaintance at Munster,” said 
Zelter ; “ he is a very hopeful young man, and it is a pity 
that his appointment leaves him no more time for his art.” 
Goethe also praised his talent. “But we must see,” said 
he, “ how he comes out ; whether he will submit to purify 
his taste, and, with respect to form, adopt the aclmowledged 
best models as his standard. His origmal striving has its 
merit, but leads astray too easily.” 

Little Walter now came jumping in, asking many 
questions, both of Zelter and his grandfather. “When 
thou comest, uneasy spirit,” said Goethe, “ all conversation 
is spoiled.” However, he loves the boy, and was unwearied 
in satisfying his wishes. 

Frau von Goethe and Fraulein Ulrica noAv came in, and 
with them, young Goethe, in his uniform and sword, ready 
for court. We sat down to table. Fraulein Ulrica and 
Zelter were very gay, and rahied each other in the- 
pleasantest way during the whole of dinner. The person 
and presence of Zelter had an agreeable effect on me. As a 
healthy, happy man, he could give himself up wholly to the 
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infinence of tlie moment, and always liad tHe word fit £0 
the occasion. Then he was very lively and kindly, and s 
perfectly imconstrained, tkat lie conld speak out wkateve 
was in Ms mind, sometimes giving a kard Mt. H 
imparted to otkers Ms own freedom of spirit, so tkat al 
narrowing views were soon dispelled by Ms presence, 
silently tkongkt kow muck I skonld like to live witk Mr 
a wkile, and I am sure it wonld do me good. 

Zelter went away soon after dinner. He was invited t 
visit tke grand-dnckess tkat evening. 

Thurs.j Dec. 4. — TMs morning, Secretary Krante 
brougkt me an invitation to dine witk Groetke ; at tke sam 
time, by G-oetke’s desire, giving me a Mnt to present Zelte 
witk a copy of my “ Beitrage znr Poesie.” I took tke cop 
to Mm at Ms kotel. Zelter, in return, put Immermann' 
poems into my kands. “ I would willingly make you 
present of tMs copy,” said ke, “ but, you see, tke aufcko 
kas dedicated it to me, and I must therefore keep it as 
valuable memorial.” 

Before dinner, I walked witk Zelter tkrougk tke par 
towards Upper Weimar. Many spots recalled to Mi 
former days, and ke told me muck of Sckiller, Wieland, an 
Herder, witk wkom ke kad been on terms of great intimac] 
wkick ke considered kad been one of tke great benefits c 
Ms life. 

He tken talked muck of musical composition, and recite 
many of Goetke’s songs. If I am to compose music for 
poem,” said ke, ‘‘I first try to penetrate into tke meanin 
of tke words, and to bring before me a living picture of tl 
situation. I tken read it aloud till I know it by heart, an 
thus, when I again recite it, tke melody comes of its ow 
accord.” 

Wind and rain obliged us to return sooner than v 
wished. I accompanied Mm to Goethe’s house, where 1 
went up to Prau von Goethe to sing witk her before dinne; 

About two, I returned there to dinner, and found Goetl 
and Zelter already engaged in looking at engravings ( 
Italian scenery. Frau von Goethe came in, and we S 2 
down to dinner. Fraulein Ulrica was absent to-day ; an 
so was young Goethe, who just came in to say Good-da] 
•and tken returned to court. 
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Tlic conversation at table was especially varied. Many 
very original anecdotes were told both by Zclter and Groetbe, 
jdl illustrating tlie peculiarities of tbeir common friend, 
Friedricli August Wolf, of Berlin. There was a great deal of 
talk about the “ Nibolungen,” and then about Lord Byron and 
liis hoped-for visit to Weimar, in which Bran von Groethe 
took especial interest. The Rochus festival at Bingen was 
also a very cheerful subject; and Zclter particularly 
remembercHl two beautiful girls, whoso amiability had made 
a deep impression upon him, and the memory of whom 
seemed still to exhilarate him. Goethe’s social song, 
Kri(‘gsglu(*k ” (Bortune of War), was then gaily talked 
over. Z(‘li ;er was inexhaustible in liis anecdotes of wounded 
soldicu's a, ml beautiful women, and they all tended to show 
the truth fill ness of the poem. Goethe himself said that he 
Imd laid no need to go so fa-r for such realities ; he had seen 
tlicm all at Weimar. Bran von Goctlio maintained a lively 
opposition, saying that she would not admit women were 
so bad as tluit “ nasty” poem represented them. 

Thus th(^ iiuno at table passc'd pleasantly enough. 

Wluui, afterwards, I was alone with Goethe, ho asked me 
about Z(‘Iter. “Well,” said he, “how do yon like him?” 
r d(?scril)(Hl ihe good effect produced on mo by his presence. 
“On a first aiupiaiutance,” said Goethe, “ho may appear 
sonunvha,t blunt, even, rough ; but that is only external. I 
s(^arc{iy know any man who is really so teiulor as Zclter. 
B(’sidc‘s, we must not forget that lie lias ptissed more than 
half a (umi-ury in B(u*lin, wlu;re, as I rouiark gmverally, 
there is such ;vn a.mlaeioiis s('.t of men, that one caiiniot get 
on well with delicacy, but must have omfs eyc'S wide open, 
a.nd be a liiih^ rougli now and then, only to keep one’s head 
above water.” 

(Sup.'^) BV;., Dec. 5.-— I brought Gneihe some minerals; 
amongst them was a pii'cc of e.layey ochre, iound by Dos- 
champs in Cormaya-n, which Jb'rr Ma.ssot pniises very 
highly. 3 I 0 W asionislu^d was Go(4he, wluai lie rccogmised, 
in thfs colour, tlu^ very sanu^ which Angtli(‘a Kaultmanu 
used to tanploy for ilu^ fleshy parts of luvr pic.tur(‘H. “ She 
valiual tlu> lii.tle that she ])0SK(‘Sse(l,” said he, “at its weight 
in gold. llowevtT, pla<‘c \vli(‘ue(i it came, and where it 
is to be foLind, was unknown to her.” Goetlie said to his 
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kW'press a stroiip^ English monosyllablG by GcrmaiL poly- 
syllables or compoirncls, all force and oifcct are lost at once.” 
H'e said that lie had made the translation of Iiis “Eamean 
in four weeks, dictating every word. 

“W’e then talked about the natinal sciences, especially 
about the narrow -mi luledness with which learned men con- 
tend a.rnoTigst themselves for priority. “ There is nothing,” 
said Goetlie, “throngb whieli I Iiave learned to know man- 
kind better, than through my philosophiea,! exertions. It 
has cost rn(‘ a. great, dtnil, and has been attended with great 
annoyance', l)ut I m'vert heless rejoice that I have gained the 
experience.” 

1 remarki'd, that in the sciences, the egotism of men 
appears to bc‘. ('xdt.iHl in a peculiar manner ; and when this 
is one(^ <‘alh‘(l iuto adion, all inlii'inities oE (haracter very 
soon appi'ar. 

Seieuiilie. <(U(‘stions,” answered Goethe, “are vciy often 
questions of (‘xistmici'. A single discovery may make a 
mail rtmowtunl, and lay the foundation of his worldly pros- 
ptriiy. It. is for this rt^ason t,lm.t, in. the sciences, tliere 
prevails this great; sovc'rity, this pertinacity, and this 
jealousy comHaning the discKwery of another. In the 
sphc'n'! oE ivislheih's, cveay thing is (ieenned more venial ; the 
tiioughis art', mort' or l(?ss, an innate property of all man- 
kind, with rt'sjK'ct to which the only point is the treatment 
and e.xecution and, naturally enough, little envy is excited. 
A single', idc'a may givt^ foundation for a liimdred epigrams ; 
and tlu^ qnt'silon is, nua-ciy, wliich Y)Oct has been able to 
<*mbody this idt'a in thci most ('ITcciive and most beautiful 
manner. 

‘‘Butin H(!ienc(^ the trc'atment is notliing, and all the 
tdItKit lies in the dlstjovc'ry. TIktc^ is hero little that is 
nniversal and sulyjc.iivc', for the isolated manirestations of 
thci laws of nat.urc^ lie wilhont ns— -all sphynx-liko, motion- 
it^ss, tirm, and dumb. Every nenv phenomevnon that is ob- 
.■^erved is a discjovc'ry— every discovc.Ty ji property. Wow 
only l(‘.i a singh^ pc'rson meddle with property, and man will 
soon be at band with all Ids passions.” 

“However,” coutimuMl Goethe, “in the scicmces, that 
also is looked upon as f)roperty whic'h has bcicn handed 
4iuwn or taught at the universitic's. And if any one 
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advances anytHng new wMcli contradicts, perhaps threatens 
to overturn, the creed which we have for years repeated,, 
and have handed down to others, all passions are raised 
against him, and every effort is made to crush him. People 
resist with all their might ; they act as if they neither heard 
nor could comprehend ; they speak of the new view with 
contempt, as if it were not worth the trouble of even so 
much as an investigation or a regard, and thus a new truth 
may wait a long time before it can make its way. A Prench- 
man said to a friend of mine, concerning my theory of 
colours, ‘We have worked for fifty years to establish and 
streng4ien the kingdom of hTewton, and it will requhe fifty 
years more to overthrow it.’ The body of mathematicians 
has endeavoured to make my name so suspected in science 
that people are afraid of even mentioning it. Some time 
ago, a pamphlet fell into my hands, in which subjects con- 
nected with the theory of colours were treated : the author 
appeared quite imbued with my theory, and had deduced 
everything from the same fundamental principles. . I read 
the publication with great delight, but, to my no small sur- 
prise, found that the author did not once mention my name. 
The enigma was afterwards solved. A mutual friend called 
on mo, and confessed to me that the clever young author 
had wished to establish . his reputation by the pamphlet, 
and had justly feared to compromise himself with the 
learned world, if he ventured to support by my name the 
views he was expounding. The little pamphlet was suc- 
cessful, and the ingenious young author has since intro- 
duced himself to me personally, and made his excuses.” 

“ This circumstance appears to me the more remarkable,’ 
said I, “because in everything else people have reason tc 
be proud of you as an authority, and every one esteenu 
himself fortunate who has the powerful protection of youi 
public countenance. With respect to your theory of colours 
the misfortune appears to be, that you have to deal no 
only with the renowned and universally acknowledgec 
Newton, but also with his disci]Dles, who are spread all ove: 
the world, who adhere to their' master, and whose namei 
legion. Even supposing that you carry your point at 
yon will certainly for a long space of time stand alone v 
your new theory.” 
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“ I am accnstonunl io ii, aiul prepared for it,” returned 
Goeilie. “Jhit say yoiirsc'ir,” eontimied he, “have 1 not 
had sutlleieiit rea=suu tt) fend proud, ^vh^‘u for twenty years I 
]’ia,vt^ ht'eu forced to own to myselF ihat the fj^reat Newton, 
and ail mathematicians and anti^ust calculators with him, 
hav(‘ falUm into a th‘cided (‘rror r(\spt‘ctiug the theory of 
<*olours; ami that I, amon{j:st millions, am the only one 
who knows tlu^ truth on tiiis important sul)j(‘(d/P With 
this fetdini;’ of su|u‘ri(udty, it was possihh^ for me to hear 
with tiu‘ st-apid ]n'id eusions of my opponents. People 
<m(h'a.vouriHl to attack nu' and my tluHuy in (‘V(ay way, and 
to nmdiu* my id('as ridii'idons ; but, mnaadludess, T r(‘joieed 
(‘xciH'dinedv over my comphded work. All the attaedvs of 
my adversaries only s(‘rvu to e.xposo to me the weakness of 
mankiml." 

Whili' (hadhe spokt' thus, with sindi a force and a nneney 
of (‘\pression as I hav(5 not the power to iH'prodmu^ with 
periV(d truth, his tyi'S S})arkh‘d wit h nmisual lire; a.n (^x,- 
prt'ssion of triumph was ol)S('rvabh^ in tJuan ; whilst an 
inmieal stnile played npon his lips. The ieatures of his 
iliu' eounleiianett wert^ tuoih^ imposing than ov(t. 

(Sup.) Iked., it>r, ol.— Dint'd at Gotdduds; conversinp^ 
on various snbjt'tds. Jleshowt'd me a portfolio tumtaining 
skid (dies ; amongst whitdi tln^ llrst attempts of Henry 
Kiissli * w(’re t‘spetdally rmnarkahh'. 

W(' then spok(‘ upon rt'ligious siil)j(‘<ds, and ilu' alvnse of 
IIh' divint* name. “ Peoplt^ trejit. it,” said doetht', as if 
that, iuctunprelHMisilih' and most, higli iieing, who Is <wen 
heyoiul the reiudi nf tlamght, wt'n'only tluar e(pml. OUua*- 
wis(\ they wouhl md. j.ay tlu' Lortl ^t(»d, the ufenr the 

•fiintl (tin/, ddiis (‘.X pre.S‘.ion becomes to thi'in, esptndally to 
I he ideriry, who have it daily in their mouths, a mere 
phrast% a. barren !unne, to whi(di no ilamght, is ntiatduHl 
whatever. If tluy vere impressed hy Ilis irri'uliu'ss tiny 
wiudd be tlnmb, and tlirtuigh vt'ina'aiion unwilling to namt^ 
Him,” 

* 'rhy,t t;?, Faridi, ic’. \Vf' (*aH him. 7Vtne-;. 

t “I'in' ilnnr (iud'' oha* li<dj<' tl'.tti ti tif the eomnumcHt 
^ M-rituui Tt'iin:'. 
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(Sup.) FrL, Jan. 2. — Dined at Groetlie’s, an‘ - • 
some clieerful conversation. Mention was made ‘‘V 
beaut j belonging to tbe Weimar society, wben . 
guests remarked tbat lie was on tlie point of fall‘* 
with ber, altbougb ber understanding coidd not * " 
called brilliant. 

Psbaw,” said Goetbe, laugHng, “as i£ love 
tiling to do witb tbe understanding. Tbe tbiu'- , 
love in a young lady are sometbing very difEercni ^ 
understanding. We love in ber beauty, youtbfuH' 
fulness, trustingness, ber character, ber faults, lu -* 
and God knows wbat ^je ne sais qiioV besides; J 
not love ber undei'standing. We respect ber uiui* v 
when it is brilliant, and by it tbe worth of a e " ^ 
infinitely enhanced in our eyes. Understanding'' 
serve to fix our affections when we abeadylov*' ’ 
understanding is not that which is capable of ' 
hearts, and awakening a passion.” 

We found much that was true and convincing 1 
words, and were very willing to consider tlu‘ • 
that light. After dinner, and when tbe rest of ^ ■ 
bad departed, I remained sitting witb Goethe, 
versed witb him on various interesting topics. 

We discoursed upon English literature, on ib*' 
of Sbakspeare; and on tbe unfavourable posit ir 
all English dramatic authors who bad appeared ” - ’ 
poetical giant. 

“A dramatic talent of any importance,” h:i - 
“could not forbear to notice Sbakspeare’s worle , ' 
not forbear to study them. Having studied tlu ^ . 
be aware that Sbakspeare has already exhausUni 
of human nature in all its tendencies, in all it^; d 
depths, and that, in fact, there remains for bi»i, 
comer, nothing more to do. And bow coid i 
courage only to put pen to paper, if one were : 
an earnest appreciating spirit, that such unfailt 
unattainable excellences were already in existenu r 

“ It fared better mtb me fifty years ago in lu} 
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(k'ruKUiy. I eouUl noon (*uiiu^ io uu t‘U(l witli all iluit thcMi 
<'xisUHl ; ii (‘uuld not lon<4 awe nu‘, or occupy luy aiicutioii. 

I 800U left, jichliul me (u'riuaii l{(craiur<*, aiul the study of 
it, and turned luy ihouLchts io HTc and to production. tSo 
on and tni I went in my (»\vn natural dcvi’li^nucnt, aiut 
on and on 1 rashit)ncd tlu' prtulncti<ms of <‘poch after (‘poch. 
And at. t'vi'ry stt^p of lift' and dcvclopmtujt, my standani of 
(‘xc('ll(‘m‘c was imt. much liiidna* than what at siu*h step I 
was ablt‘ ii> attain. Ihit had L ht‘cu Imru an Knglishman, 
and laid all thos.c minuroiis mastcr[)icccs lunai hrouf^ht- 
Ind'on^ nu‘ in all their power, at my firsts dawn of ycuitrhful 
consciousness, they would ha,vt' ovcrpowc'W'd nu', and I 
shouhl not- have kmtwn what to do. I could not- havi^ gom* 
on with siH’h frc-sli liidd-lu-arttslnes.s, hut. should havt^ had 
to hcthiidv myself, and Itudc alujut. for a lon*.,^ tinu‘, to find 
.somt‘ new out let.’’ 

I turned the conv(*r.sit ion hatdv to Shaksp(‘ar(‘. ^AVhen 
one, to ^;tune df\'n’e(\ (liru*ii‘4a,i,tes liiin from Mn^^Iisli literature/’ 
.•;uid I, ‘dual considers him transidrnuMl inhm (haanan, (Uii* 
cannot fall to Io<d; iiptui his i^iytautie. f^reatness us a miracle. 
Hut if om* jU'cks him in Ids iiome, trunHpIa.uts oneHelf io 
soil of his cimntry, and to ilu^ atnmspiicrt'. of tlu^ etuitury in 
whicli he lived ; furthtu', if ont^ sttidic.s his conisnnporaid's, 
and his imtnediaii' ^a^ccc^;Hors, ami inhah‘S tins forct'. wafted 
to us from Hen Jon.-um, Mus-sini^cr, Marlow, and Ihiiimiont' 
ami Fltd’her, Shak;ipcan* still, indeed, uppi*ars. a. hclne of 
the mi'.' t c\ai!ed ma;':int \ide ; hut. still, <me arrlvisi at. tiu‘ 
<'ouvictiou that, many of tln^ wtuuler.i of his p;eulus. an\ in 
stunt' lueu urc*, ueci*. s.ihh‘, ami that- umch is* tine lid lu'. power- 
ftdly pnaluctlvt* atmosphere t«f his avp' ami tinus” 

Vou art' ptudectly ri'dd,” returiu'd (hu'tht'. It is with 
Shakspt'urt' ns with tin* imumtains ed' S\\ it/.erhintl. Trans- 
plant Mtmt Blanc at tuna' into the lapy plain <d' Buntdmrit 
Heath, atnl wt' shtudd tintl no wortH to express our wtunlts’ 
at its mie^rdhide. Setdv it, howto t‘r, in its ‘/uyuulic htum*, 
1.(0 to it over its iminenst^ neiidthour.s, thi' dmadniu, tht' 
FiiiHieniarhorn, the Kip*r, ilu' Wtdterhorn, St. (toUmni, 
U!ui Moults Rosa; ^Ituii Blanc will, imleetl, .still nuuain a, 
l(ianf, hut it will no lonKcr protluet* in us siieh amie/a! 
ineiifd* 

'' Be: sties, h't him whtj will Lett heliio e/* CtUif Inut'tl (ittcthe, 
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strict' (‘xxnninnt ion ; ainl fln'M yon allowed. I .•liould mueli 
like to know what {»assaif;e he nn-arit.” 

*‘ (< ii(‘S.s I said (loetfie, with a niy.^deriuus innile. 

“ Now/^ Stud I, "I tdino.^i tliiidc it is w lien* i diai’loi te 
stnuls the pistols to \\*ert{tei\ without- sasite,’: :i wi«rd to 
Alhta'k tind without iitipartin‘4 to him her mi.v»dun,r- ^^4 
appnduuisions. You imv(' i^'iven lU’rat tt'oidth' to 

tind ti nuiiivt' for this sihuu’e, hut. it doi-s not appear to hohi 
Ijfood aLfainst the ur!;ent neet'ssity wla-re the Ide of t lie frirn<l 
was at- stake.” 

Your I’tsuark,” returned (Joethe, i'l rea!l\ tea [tad; 
hut I do not think it riuht- to r*-veai wlathrr Napoh-Mii 
nu‘ant. tins passage or auotiier. However, he that a . it naiv. 
your ohservatiou is (|uite as eorreet as hio.” 

I ask«sl the <|ueNlion, whether tlie lo-eat elTre? prodju’ed 
hy the appeaninee of “Werther” was n-ally t*« he atfriliufrti 
to the peritxl. “I eaniiot,” saiii 1 , “reeoueiie {o mv elf 
this views t liom":h it is so tetlensively spn ail, ‘W'erf'n r* 
made an eptudi heeause it uppeartsl not hreau.s* it appeared 
at a eertain titins ddiertMs in every jM-ritnl so mueh uia'X'* 
pressetl SiUTow so mueh .stsu’et diseontent and di s,ni.«f for 
life, and, in .sinple indivijiuals, there jjre so many disa^yree- 
rmmts with the w«»rhi S(» many eoritUtds hetwee!? their 
nutuiH'S umi eivil reiptiat ions', that ‘W'erther* wsmld make 
an epoeh <wen if it- appeaisst to-day for the tir. t tune.” 

You are tpiite redii,” said Uoetlie; “it i. «.’t tiiut 
a(‘<*ount that llu' honk to thi: dav i.ntla. ne. . gnats' *<; a 
eindtun n‘*'e, as it did fnrmrrl\ . It wa. ;e.e-e.. r. :u’\ 
for me lo deduee my own _v outhfnl ti.-j, ft ion th-' ■ .a*Tal 

iniluenee i»f my tune, an«l ir'*m f h-* j'riidin' - » e a. or. I, r.li 
atdhors. UatheT wa-. if tovui’-; to neii;:da.d a.sd iiaa.n dsit*- 
<drettmsta!tee.:i whteh toiieh< d mt' » t he tpis-k, a!.d ; sa ve ? ae a 
tl^reui deal of trotdths and mdet d fesaaelit u;*- oO'tf’fr.if Same 
<if mind whif’h |>rod!ierii * Wnths r.' i laid hved, lo^f s, ami 
.suiT«‘re<l mtteli that- was it. 

'd )n eonsiderini*^ mori- tdo .rly t he la'seh-lalL- d ' -i ' W * n la-r* 
period, we distsoa-r that o ilnfj n-a f-» tk'- e..ar ,.e of 

uuiversttl (utlfstre, hilt to the eare.-r ol m eveis ia*io 
\ idual, who, w ith an innate ir» e naf ar.d m-s me?, !a!r.! are. ate* 
moilate him.seif tei the narrow liiiol > of an anl:.jaal'-d Wnr|d, 
(Jhatrueti'd fortune, restrained aeluiiv, uufuUdled wishes. 
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are not tlie calamities of any particular time, lout tliose 
of every individual man ; and it would be bad, indeed, 
if every one bad not, once in Ms life, known a time wben 
‘Wertber’ seemed as if it bad been written for bim 
alone.” 

(Sup.) Sun., Jan. 4. — To-day, after dinner, G-oetbe went 
tbrongb a portfolio, containing some works of Hapbael, 
witb me. He often busies Mmself with Raphael, in order to 
keep lip a constant intercourse witb that wbicb is best, and 
to accustom bimself to muse upon tbe tboiigbts of a great 
man. At tbe same time, it gives Mm pleasure to introduce 
me to sucb tbings. 

We afterwards spoke about tbe “ Divan ” ^ — especially 
about tbe ‘^book of ill-bumonr,” in wMcb mucb is poured 
forth that be carried in bis heart against bis enemies. 

“I have, however,” continued be, ‘^been veiy moderate: 
if I bad uttered all that vexed me or gave me trouble, tbe 
few pages would soon have swelled to a volume. 

“ People were never thoroughly contented witb me, but 
always wished me otherwise than it has pleased God to 
make me. They were also seldom contented witb mj pro- 
ductions. When I bad long exerted my whole soul to 
favour tbe world witb a new work, it still desired that I 
should thank it into the bargain for considering tbe work 
endurable. If any one praised me, 1 was not allowed, in 
self-congratulation, to receive it as a well-merited tribute ; 
but people expected from me some modest expression, 
humbly setting forth tbe total unworthiness of mj person 
and my work. However, my nature opposed this ; and I 
should have been a miserable hypocrite, if I had so tried to 
lie and dissemble. Since I was strong enough to show 
myself in my whole truth, just as I felt, I was deemed 
proud, and am considered so to the present day. 

“ In religious, scientific, and political matters, I generally 
brought trouble upon myself, because I was no hypocrite, 
and bad tbe courage to express what I felt. 

“ I believed in God and in Hatiire, and in tbe triumph of 
good over evil ; but this was not enough for pious souls : I 

* Goethe’s West-ostlicho (west-eastern) Divan/’ one of the 
twelve divisions of which is entitled “ Das Buch des XJnninths (Tho 
Book of Ill-Humour). — Trans. 
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wiXB also reqiih'cd to bolicYO otlier points, ■winch, -were 
opposed to tlio feeling of inj sonl for trntli; besides, I 
did not SCO that these would bo of the slightest service 


to me. 

“ It was niso pi'cjudieial to mo that I discovered Newton’s 
theory of* liglit and colour to bo an error, and that I had 
the eonrage to contradict the nnivavrsal creed. I discovered 
iiglit in its purdy and truth, and I considered it my duty 
to light -ior it. ddie opy>osii;o ]>arty, liowcver, did their 
utmost i;o darkem th(^ light ; for they maintained that shade 
is a t\f liqhf. It sounds ahsiird when I express it; hnt 
so it is: for they said that col{)ii.rb\ v/hldi are shadow and 
liie r(‘sult oi shad(', (frt' litjht if self, or, which amounts to 
1 lie saiiunhing, urr. fhe hcaiiis of Ught/hrohiii •myii) in one 
anvif, lioir in aHefhc.r.^^ 

(hxilu^ was sihni;, whilst a-n iroui(‘a,l sniilo spread over 
his <‘xpr(‘ssivo coiintenanee. <’ouiiniiod: — 

And now Tor ]>nli(i(‘a.l inatlcrs. What timiblo I have 
i ak('n, and what 1 havti suilVnxl, on that a(‘count, I cannot 
i'ell you. Do yon know my ‘ Aiilgeregben ? ’ 

“ \h‘si c'rday, IV)!* the lirst» l.hne,” r('turned I, “ I read the 
piec(', in cons(‘{|U(‘uce <>i* the lunv edition of your works; 
and I. r(‘gri’t from my lieaaii that it rcviuains xindnished. 
Ihit, tnuai as it is, (‘vtuy riglit-thinking person must coincide 
with your s(miiui(‘uts.” 

*‘1 wrol{‘. it ai. ilu' iinu^ of ih(' French Itevoliil ion,” con- 
tinu(‘(I (lo{‘lh(‘, “a,n(l it may Ixmxgarded, in son measure, 
us my poiit-ical oouh'ssion of fail h at i.hat iime^ I have 
ia-kem tlu^ couniess as a. l.ype of llu^ nobility ; ami, wiih the 
words whi(*h I put Into Iks’ month, I liavti txv})r(‘ssed Iiow 
ihe xmhilily n'jdly onghl. to think, dlie (‘ouuU'ss baa just 
roturned from Paris; sla^ lias ilau’c 1 K‘en an eye-witness of 
the revolniionary cvemts, and haa drawn, tliereforf‘, for 
herself, no ])ad <ioetnm‘. She has eonvineed herself that 
1h(^ pcxiphnnay ruled, but not oppnxssed, a, ml tliat the 
revolnl ionary oid-brt'alvS of ilu^ lowt'r ehisses are> the consc- 
qn(‘nc(M)f the injiistictMif (he higlier ela.ssca, I will for 
lh{‘ future'/ says sh(\ ‘sln'niiously avoid (wu'iy aciioii tliat 
ayipinrs to mo un just, and will, both in soeiity and at court, 

^ “ I)t(^ Aujh(M*i'‘;t.ea ” ni»o ia a, pt)lili(*al is an 

tinrnu.ii(‘il drama by (luuthc.— -''/’ma.s'. 
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loudly express my opinion concerning sncli actions in others^ 
In no case of injustice will I be silent, even tbongli I sbonld 
be cried down as a democrat.’ 

‘•‘I sbonld bave tbongbt tbis sentiment perfectly res- 
pectable,” continued Groetbe ; “it was mine at that time, 
and it is so still ; but as a reward for it, I was endowed 
witb all sorts of titles, wbicb I do not care to repeat.” 

“One need only read ‘ Egmont,’ ” answered I, “to dis- 
cover wbat you tbink. I know no G-erman piece in 
wbicb tbe freedom of tbe people is more advocated than 
in tbis.” 

“Sometimes,” said Goetbe, “people do not bke to look 
on me as I am, but turn tbeb glances from everything 
wbicb conld show me hi my true light. ScbiUer, on tbe 
contrary — who, between ourselves, was much more of 
an aristocrat than I am, but who considered wbat be said 
more than I — -bad tbe wonderful fortime to be looked upon 
as a particular friend of tbe people. I give it up to Mm 
witb all my heart, and console myself witb tbe thought 
that others before me bave fared no better. 

“It is true that I could be no friend to the French 
Revolution ; for its horrors were too near me, and shocked 
me daily and hourly, whilst its beneficial results were not 
then to be discovered. Heitber could I be indifferent to 
tbe fact that tbe Germans were endeavouring, artificially, 
to bring about such scenes here, as were, in France, the 
consequence of a great necessity. 

“ But I was as little a friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed, 
I was perfectly convinced that a great revolution is never a 
fault of tbe people, but of tbe government. Revolutions 
are utterly impossible as long as governments are constantly 
just and constantly vigilant, so that they may anticipate 
them by improvements at tbe right time, and not bold 
out until they are forced to yield by tbe pressure from 
beneath. 

“ Because I bated tbe Revolution, tbe name of tbe ^Friend 
of the powers that he’ was bestowed upon me. That is, 
however, a very ambiguous title, wMcb I would beg to 
decline. If tbe ^ powers that be ’ were all that is excellent, 
good, and just, I should bave no objection to tbe title ; but, 
since witb much that is good there is also much that is bad. 
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unjust, and imperfect, a friend of tlic ‘powers tliat be’ 
means often little less than tlio friend of the obsolete and 
had,* 

‘‘But ii mo is constantly progressinp:, and human affairs 
wear evt'iy fifty yc^ars a dilTeriaita-sptHhi ; so that an arrange- 
ment whi(‘h, in the yinir l. 80 (), was perfection, may, perhaps, 
in tiho yi'ar I 80O ])('. a di‘fi‘(‘t. 

“And, fiirthermons nothing is good for a nation but tlmt 
which arisi's from its own corci a,nd if;s own general wants, 
witlioiit apish imitation of another ; siruT'. "what to one race 
of poopl(\ of a. (‘crtain ag(', is a whoUvsoiinj nutriment, may 
perhaps prov(‘ a. poison for anoilua*. All endeavours to 
iuir<)duc(‘ any fonagn innovation, iJui neiu'ssity for which is 
not rootl'd in I ho core of iho nation itself, are thoroforo 
foolish ; and all ]m'un‘ditati*d rina>luti(>us of the kind arc 
unsni'ci'ssfnl, /or //07/ (irr wlthoiit wlu) krt'ps akmf fwm> 
sitrli hintijliiiij. If, howmau*, iht'ri^ (‘xists an ai'-tual necessity 
for a, groat ri'form amongst a piHjple, God is with it, and it 
prospi'rs. Ilo was visibly with Christ and his lirsb ad- 
lu'ri'nls; for ilu^ appmranoc^ of the 3icw doiitriuo of lovo 
was a nocossity to t lu^ ])eo|)U*. lli^ was also visibly witli 
ljuilu'r; for tho purilioatiou of the doctrine corrupted by 
the priests was no U'ss a iKHu^ssity. Keither of tlio great 
powi'rs whom 1 have uaimul was, howt'ver, a fric'ud of tho 
penuanent; mui'li morivwi'ro both of ilu^m (u)uviue.ed that 
i ho old h‘a.v<'u must. In’* got rid of, a.nd that it. would l)o 
impossibh' to go on and roma-iu in tho uiitnii', unjust, and 
delVotivi' way.” 

Turs., Jitii, "2.7, ■ Go(‘th(^ iaJki’d with nii' a, bout ih<^ <'on- 
tinuatiou of liis memoirs, with, vvhieh h(^ is now busy. J;I.o 
ohservi'd that, this lati'i* pi'riod of his life would not 1)0 
narndi’d with such minuii'nes.s as ilu^ youthful i^poeli of 

Diehtung un<l Wuhrlieii.”t '' 1 must,” said ho, “treat 
t his later period mori? in tlio fashion of annals: my out- 
ward a(‘iiouH must appinr rather than my inward lift‘. 

^ Tlu' (Jernmn plinise “ freuml (t*H Pfsicheiuleii/’ wlTa'li, for want. 
<if a hoiii'r exjjroHiiinn, has Ix'ou nhovt^ “ friiau! of i, he powers 

(hat, !)»'/' Htorally nunum ‘‘ frieml orthi' |MU’riuui(*ufl a, ad was uHod by 
the (hSraet.ora of* (hiethe to dtuioto this “ lauany of thi^ {jrogresBm).’* 

+ Poetry and Truth, Uu^ title of (huS.ht'’H utiPhnography.-— ■Tnt aa. 
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still ol)liged to be silent as to tbe opinion of others, that I 
may not give offence. This would be but poor sport, if by 
this means I had not the advantage of learning the thouo-hts 
of others without their being able to learn mine.’’ 

8un., Feb. 15. — Groethe invited me to take a walk before 
dinner to-day. I found him at breakfast when I entered 
the room : he seemed in excellent spirits. 

“ I have had a pleasant visit,” said he cheerfully. “ A 
promisiag young Westphalian, named Meyer, has just been 
with me. He has written poems which warrant high ex- 
pectations. He is only eighteen, and has made incredible 
progress. 

“lam glad,” continued he, smiling, “that I am not 
eighteen now. When I was eighteen, Germany was in its 
teens also, and something could be done ; but now an 
incredible deal is demanded, and every avenue is barred. 

“ Germany itself stands so high in every department, 
that we can scarcely survey all it has done ; and now we 
must be Greeks and Latius, and English and French iuto 
the bargain. Hot content with this, some have the mad- 
ness of pointing to the East also ; and surely this is enough 
to confuse a young man’s head 1 

“ I have, by way of consolation, shown him my colossal 
Juno, as a token that he had best stick to the Greeks, and 
find consolation there. He is a fine young man, and, if he 
takes care not to dissipate his energies, something will be 
made of him. However, as I said before, I thank Heaven 
that I am not young in so thoroughly finished a time. I 
could not stay here. Hay, if I sought refuge in America, 
I should come too late, for there is now too much hght 
even there.” 

Sun., Feb. 22. — Dined with Goethe and his son. The 
latter related some pleasant stories of the time when he 
was a student at Heidelberg. He had often been with his 
friends on an excursion along the Hhine, in his vacations, 
and especially cherished the remembrance of a landlord, at 
whose house he and ten other students had once passed the 
night, and who provided them with wine gratis, merely 
that he might share the pleasures of a “ Commerz.” * 

* The academical word for a student’s drinking party.— T jutis. 
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After dinner, GoetTie stowed ns some coloured drawings 
of Italian scenery, especially that of ITortliern Italy, with, the 
^^.joiiiixLg Swiss mountains, and the Lago Maggiore. The 
Borroxnean Isles were reflected in the water ; near the shore 
were sldfls and fishing-tackle, which led Groethe to remark 
that tiiis was the lake in the “ Wanderjalre.’’ On the 
nortli--west, towards Monte Rosa, stood the hills hordering 
the lakie in hlack-hlne heavy masses, as we are wont to see 
them soon after sunset. 

I remarked that, to me, who had heen horn in the plains, 
the gloomy sublimity of these masses produced an un- 
comfortable feeling, and that I, by no means, desired to 
explore such wild recesses. ^ , 

Tliat feeling is natural,” said Goethe. Really that 
state is alone suitable to man, in which, and for which, he 
was born. He who is not led abroad by great objects is 
far happier at home. Switzerland, at first, made so great 
an inaLpf*ession upon me, that it disturbed and confused me* 
Only after repeated visits — only in after years, when I 
visited, those mountains merely as a mineralogist could I 
feel at my ease among them.” 

We looked, afterwards, at a long series of copper-plates, 
from pictures by modern artists, in one of the Trench 
galleries. The invention displayed in these pictures was 
almost uniformly weak, and among forty we barely found 
four or five good ones. These were a girl dictating a love- 
letter ; a woman in a house to let, which nobody will take ! 
“catcHing fish;” and musicians before an image of the 
Madonna. A landscape, in Poussin’s manner, was not bad ; 
on looking at this, Goethe said, ‘‘ Such artists get a general 
idea of Poussin’s landscapes, and work upon that. "Wo 
cannot style their pictures good or had : they are not bad, 
because, through every part, you catch glunpses of an 
excellent model. But you cannot call them good,^ because 
the artists usually waut the great personal peculiarity of 
Poussin. It is just so among poets, and there are some who^ 
for instance, would make a very poor figure in Shakespeare s 
grand style.” 

We ended by examining, and talking over for a long 
while, Hanch’s model of Goethe’s statue, which is designed 
for Frankfort. 
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Tut's\^ Ft'h, 2‘k — wt'ni fu (un'tlu^’s ai uiu' (>’<‘luclc fu-day. 
He sliuwt'd im' hohu* iu:nniseri]>{s, whicdi }h‘ had diuiattHl ior 
Ihc; firsi imiulua* uf the* fifth vuhirm' nf Kunst- utid Alfc'r- 
thuni.” I ftiuiul that, ht' laul wriitiai ati appendix ti> mv 
(‘ntii[ue uf t.lu' Gta-inan “ Turia,” in reh^reiua' hoth to ilu‘ 
Krc'ueli iniijcialy and in hin own lyrli’al triluLty, hr \vhi{'h 
tluK snhjeui was, to a curtain uxtent, (‘um|)lutud. Ynu wert* 
quilt' rijjfht/’ said he', 'Mu avail yunrsulf <»f tht' <»euasi(»n (tf 
your ('rititjiu', tu iieeuine aetpiainlt'd with Italian mattf‘rs, 
sinet', in tin' t'lal, wt^ retain frtun uur .siudies only tliat 
w’hieh wt' praelit*ally appiyd’ 

1 aiqn't'd with him, atul saitl that. T hail made' this 
t'xpt'riunet' af t la' univerNify, sinet', uf all that was said in 
tht' leisures, I, hail only rtdtuni'd tlait, td which I enuld, 
thruuyh (lit' tmnh'nry uf niy natun% makt' jt practical 
application; on tin' laminiry, \ hutl cumplutcly fnrifnt tt'ii all 
that I had liut'ii nnahle to rt'duci^ to prauticc. ‘M havt',*’ 
saitl I, ‘Mn*ard llct'rt'n’s h'ctnres un ancient and rnutit'rn 
history, ami know now nuihiinr ulKnit tht' mutter. Ihii if I 
stmlieti a pt'cltiti td histtny fur tln^ salu' td treating' it 
drajuat icalH% w hni I Iciinusl wuuhl Ik' saft'h' mruretl io nm 
for ever/’ 

" Altf 'yi'l ht'r,” saitl (iut*fht‘, “they tt'uch in aeadt'nut'S far 
lutMunny t innm-:, and far tt»o much that- la uscleM.s. d'ht*n 
tht' iinlividuul pnifessors extemi their tlt'purf nient- too mneh 

tar lieytunl tin' wants td' tlieir hear<*r>. In fi'rnn'r dav.i 
leeiart'S wt-re reatl in ehe'ini try ami luUanv as ludomunq to 
iin'dieim% nml tht' pliysieian <'«»u!d mana'u* tlnan. Nou, 
huth tht'st' havt' ht-eonu' so e\t»*n iv«', that eaeli of them re.* 
tpurt'H a lift' ; yet at'quaintanee \Mfh Imth is u\pi eted from 
1 !u' physicinti. Niithinif ean tamn* of this; one tinnq mn .t 
iu' nt'i^dueh'd nml fonrottm for the sake of tho otlnns !!e 
wlm is wist' puts naiiie nil elaines whieh ma\ tli:. ipaft' Id i 
attentiun, t'imfmeH himself ti» one hramdi, nnd e\ee!s m llmtf* 

(hsetln' tht*n showt'tl luf' a sdiort eritiqm*, whieh he hiid 
writtt'U tfu Byron’s “tain, “ nml whieh I rend wdh grnif 
inft'rt'.sf . 

“ e Mi't'd* In* suiil, “ Innv t ht' inadetpia! r‘ dusqiiiei td flu' 
eimreh w«»rk tqion a fret' mind likt' Byron’s, ami how I»v 
‘.neh n pleet' he stnUfF^lea to m*t rid td' n tioefrine wdiit'h has 
Itet'ii huTcii upon him, The Knyli'Ji clerpy will nut thunk 
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my Romish elegies were put into the measure and style of 
Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ the whole would he found infamous.” 

The Trench newspapers were brought. The campaign 
of the Trench in Spain under the Duke d’Angouleme, 
which was just ended, had great interest for Goethe. “ I 
must praise the Bourbons for this measure,” said he ; “ they 
had not really gained the throne till they had gained the 
army, and that is now accomphshed. The soldier returns 
with loyalty to his king ; for he has, from his own victories, 
and the discomfitures of the many-headed Spanish host, 
learned the difference between obeying one and many. The 
army has sustained its ancient fame, and shown that it is 
brave in itself, and can conquer without Napoleon.” 

Goethe then turned his thoughts backward into history, 
and talked much of the Prussian army in the Seven Years’ 
War, which, accustomed by Trederio the Great to constant 
victory, grew careless, so that, in after days, it lost many 
battles from over-confidence. All the minutest details were 
present to his mind, and I had reason to admire his ex- 
cellent memory. 

“ I had the great advantage,” said he, of being born at 
a time when the greatest events which agitated the world 
occurred, and such have continued to occur during my long 
life ; so that I am a living witness of the Seven Years’ War, 
of the separation of America from England, of the Trencb 
Revolution, and of the whole Napoleon era, with the down- 
fall of that hero, and the events which followed. Thus I 
have attained results and insight impossible to those who 
are born now and must learn all these things from books 
which they will not understand. 

“What the next years will bring I cannot predict; but 
I fear we shall not soon have repose. It is not given to 
the world to be contented ; the great are not such that 
there will be no abuse of power ; the masses not such that, 
in hope of gradual improvement,, they will be contented 
with a moderate condition. Could we perfect human 
nature, we might also expect a perfect state of things ; hut, 
as it is, there will always he a wavering hither and thither ; 
one part must suffer while the other is at ease, envy and 
egotism wdll he always at work hke had demons, and party 
strife will be without end. 
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Tho ttiosi n^asc'jnaWo ^vny is for every one to follow liis 
own voeatiou to wlii(‘li ho has hc'ou ])oni, and whieh he luis 
learned, and to avoid hiinltTiiiij^ otlu'rs from rollowinii; theirs, 
ijel. th(‘ sh(K‘malv(‘r abide by his last, tho peasanii bv liis 
|)lou‘i;h, and h't ilu' kini»^ know lu)W to i^ovtaai ; for l lils is 
also a hasiiK'ss whieh must. b('- h'arned, a.nd with whieh no 
one should nu'ddU^ who does iiot understand it.” 

Reiurninp^ to tlu' Fnmeh *[vaper.s, (loethi*- said,- d’he 

Iiht‘rals may speak, for wlum they are reasonahh^ W(‘ like to 
hear them; but^Yllh tlu', royalists, who have the e.vt'eutive 
power in iluar luinds, talkint,]: eonu'S amiss— tiny should 
net. They may march troops, a tid ludunid and hat\u; that 
is all rii^ht. ; but attankini;' opinions, and justriryin**^ tlieir 
nu'asures in ]>ulili(‘ prints, do('s not hi'comti ihcun. .If tluua^ 
a. public, of klne^s, May mi'fht. ta.lk. 

‘‘ For mystdf,” ho (‘ont-iumul, I. lmv<^ jdways been a. 
royalist. 1 luivt' hd. others bal>hl{\ and have dom^ as I sn.\v 
tit* 1 umit‘r.stutul my (*ourse, and knew my own ol)j<‘(*t. If 
I eommiited a fault as a siny^le imlividual, I could mak{^ it 
<p)od again; l)ui. if I c*ommitt(‘d it jointly with thre(^ or four 
othiU's, iiwoultl be impossible to makci it good, for among 
many tlu^re art^ many opinions.” 

(hudlu'. waiH iti (evcadhmt spirits to-day. .1 le showtnl nn^ 
Fmu von vSpitgtdks aliuim, in which ho ha.d writ.t.i'n sonu^ 
v(uy beautiful verses. A places had laum hd't opcm for him 
for iw(» years, aJul lu' r<‘ioie('d a,t luiving heum aJ)h^ to per- 
form at la.st. an old promise. Altm* I had ilu' lk)em 

to Fr.nu Von Spiegel,” 1 turned ovtu* the lea.ves of tin' l)»udc, 
in whieh I found many distingnislual nanu'S. On the vtuy 
next, page, was a. p(U‘m by d’iedgt*, writ.ien in tlu*: very spirati 
anti Htyii! of his "‘Urania.” "Mu a sauey moot!,” saiti 
(lot d.h<% ” I was on tlu‘ ]ioint. of writing somt‘ vtu'ses beneath 
thostr, but I am glad 1 ditl not. It wovdtl not. ha,v(' hetni 
th(^ first iimt' that, by rash (‘xpn‘ssions, I hatl rt'iadhal good 
peoph% and Hiioiltal t lu^ (dba-t of my best works, 

"‘However,” etmtinuml (Joeilu^, "" Iliavt^ had to endure 
m»t a little frtuu Tiedgtfs ‘ Uninia ; ' for, at one time, 
n< ‘t hing was sung anil nothing was declainuai hut. tliis Burno 
‘ Untnia.’ Wht'rever you went, you found ‘ Urania ' on tins 
table. ^ Urania^ and imnmrt4ility were tho topien of every 
conver.saiion. t would by no mcanB dinponse with tho 

F 
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ivarniiitr that, if hr would uot, ]»lay thu pari, I would play 
it jnyst‘lf. Thai tiid iht' husinoss ; for they knew me at the 
iluuint well enuUi^di, and wea^ aware that I did not, under- 
.staml jrsiini^ in Hueh maitnv, ujid nh-o that 1 was nuul 
t'uomd'i to kt‘e{> my word in any ease.” 

And would you really ir.ive playeil tlu‘ pa,r{.? ” asked 1 . 

Yes,” salt! (liH-ilie, '' I wtmld havt^ played it, and wouhl 
MaiVi‘ <*{dipsed Herr Ik-i'ler, (om, fur I knew iln^ pari hotter 
th an Ih' iliih" 

tluai <!pun'-fi the purtfolif*;, ttnd pnuTiMled to the 
e\anrnuitioiM*f t lie <lra w inys, and enyra-vinys. (hx'Uur, in 
; ueli matter.:, tale . • 'real. [»ain.s (Ui my aeeuunt, and I s<‘{‘ 
ilia! It i ■> lii.i ini' idem tt> yhi' me a d(*yrin‘ <d‘ pmie- 

!nition in t he ol • .ma at itui <»f works (»f art. Ht' .‘diows nn‘ 
onh what i,; {h rd et in it :5 kind, ami (’n<le;tvt mrs to make 
uie'anpreii* lid 1 la inri'rit nm and merit, of iln^ ariisi., that 1 
!ua'> tarn pur ue tlie tliMindds of the best, and feid like 
ily'i I. “ d' jaid he, "'isthe way to eultivafi^ wlait 
we eall ta. t dd, to is ofdy ti> he etlueaied by eonUunpla- 
lion, not of the tMleruhly pood, hut of th(’ truly <‘?cta‘llent. 
I, ila refore, slieew } oil oul) tlu' heat, works; and wlaui you 
are I 'roamied in these, \oti will havi* a standard for ilu' 
ri’st, whieh \uu will know how to vahu', wit houi ovtTraiia.i;' 
lliinu. And* I show you the best in eaeli eiass, that you 
IIWIV pert‘«hve tlrat liu ela: :i i.\ b» be despistnl, bill- iliati <‘a.(*li 
yivVs tielieht when a. man of ps niim attains Its hip:lH';'t. 
'puitd. 1 ^’or in. ta!:ee, tills, pleee, b\ a Kreiieb ai’lisi, 
h» a dt •*'?’ee ,vhieh N«)U : ee unwla re t i.i\ and »s. tberelore a, 
iitodel in h : way.” 

riOetbe liamh d ine tb** « n■;Ta^in•^ and I ionkeil at. ll with 
deliyid. There vov. a Itrsntiiid room in a, laimima' n‘si- 
ilimee, with open d<'Mrs;ui<l wlmlow,'; btukin;^ into a yardeit, 
ii*herimme ine-^bt see the most p;raeelid tiyures. A. hand" 
I.iime !ud)/ayeii ubMui thirtvs' was siftiny with a musie 
IimmL Jhsmi wbit’lt ; he r.eesaed |o ba\r mnys Sdimy 

hv lier, a little fiirtier bark, was a >ouny |*:irl of aiioui 
ilfteisi. At, the Open wualuw behind stood another \ouny 
liidv, heldiny a lutt*, whn’h sh*- seemeil I'.till to ho soumliuy. 
s\! Vm . m smiif. a youny lymtlemun wnn enft*riu;A to whom 
lliee\eiOi' f ! le liM I ie'i w ei'e direoted, lie smaued to lisivc^ 
liiferrupft'd the ime.ie ; and his sliyld l»nw yavn flio noiiou 
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that he was making an apology, which the ladies were 
gratified to hear. 

“ That, I think,’’ said Goethe, “is as galani as any piece 
of Calderon’s ; and yon have now seen the very best thing 
of this Hnd. But what say you to this ? ” 

With these words he handed me some etchings by Boos, 
the famous painter of animals ; they were all of sheep, in 
every posture and situation. The simplicity of their 
countenances, the ugliness and shagginess of the fleece— 
all was represented with the utmost fidelity, as if it wert‘ 
nature itself. 

“I always feel uneasy,” said Goethe, “when I look at 
these beasts. Their state, so limited, dull, gaping, and 
dreaming, excites in me such sympathy, that I fear I shall 
become a sheep, and almost think the artist must have been 
one. At all events, it is most wonderful how Boos has bei*i^ 
able to think and feel himself into the very soul of the^r 
creatures, so as to make the internal character peer witU 
such force through the outward covering. Here you 
what a great talent can do when it keeps steady to subject -^ 
which are congenial with its nature.” 

“Has not, then,” said I, “this artist also painted dogr<» 
cats, and beasts of prey with similar truth; nay, with thii*^ 
great gift of assuming a mental state foreign to himself, hu ’^ 
he not been able to delineate human character with equul 
fidelity ? ” 

“Ho,” said Goethe, “all that lay out of his sphere ; bii^ 
the gentle, grass-eating animals, sheep, goats, cows, and ill* 
like, he was never weary of repeating ; this was the pecuHu* 
province of his talent, which he did not quit during 
whole course of his life. And in this he did well. A sym 
pathy with these animals was born with him, a knowletlL^’ 
of their psychological condition was given him, and thus Iv 
had so fine an eye for their bodily structure. Other creatun * 
were perhaps not so transparent to him, and therefore b 
felt neither calling nor impulse to paint them.” 

By this remark of Goethe’s, much that was analogoti 
was revived within me, and was presented in all its hveline” 
to my mind. Thus he had said to me, not long befort 
that knowledge of the world is inborn with the genuine pori 
and that he needs not much experience or varied observatic * 
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to represent it adequately, “I wrote ‘Goetz von Ber- 
licMngen,’ ” said lie, ‘‘ as a young man of two-and-twenty, 
and was astonislied, ten years after, at the tmth of my deli- 
neation. It is obvions that I bad not experienced nor seen 
anything of the kind, and therefore I must have acquired 
the knowledge of various human conditions by way of 
anticipation. 

“ Generally, I only took pleasure in painting my inward 
world before I became acquainted with the outer one. But 
when I found, in actual life, that the world was really just 
what I had fancied, it vexed me, and I no more felt delight 
in representing it. Indeed, I may say that if I had waited 
till I knew the world before I represented it, my represen- 
tation would have had the appearance of persiflage. 

“ There is in every character,” said he, another time, “a 
certain necessity, a sequence, which, together with this or 
that leading feature, causes secondary features. Observation 
teaches this sufdciently ; but with some persons this know- 
ledge may be innate. Whether with me experience and 
innate faculty are united, I will not inquire ; but this I 
know, if I have talked with any man a quarter of an hour, 
I will let him talk two hours.” 

Goethe had likewise said of Lord Byron, that the world 
to him was transparent, and that he could paint by way of 
anticipation. I expressed some doubts whether Bjron 
would succeed in painting, for instance, a subordinate 
animal nature, for his individuality seemed to me to be too 
powerful for him to give himself up, with any degree of pre- 
dilection, to such a subject. Goethe admitted this, and 
replied that the anticipation only went so far as the objects 
■were analogous to the talent ; and we agreed, that in the 
same proportion as the anticipation is confined or extended, 
is the representing talent of greater or smaller compass. 

“ If your excellency,” said I, “maintains that the world 
is inborn with the poet, you of course mean only the interior 
world, not the empirical world of appearances and conven- 
tions ; if the poet is to give a successful representation of 
this also, an investigation into the actual vrill surely be 

requisite.” • i 

“ Certainly,” replied Goethe, “so it is ; the region of love, 
hate, hope, despair, or by whatever other names you may 
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call tlie moods and passions of tlie sonl, is innate witli tlie 
poet, and lie succeeds in representing it. But it is not born 
with liim to know by instinct bow courts are beld, or bow 
a parliament or a coronation is managed ; and if be will not 
ofiiend against truth, while treating such subjects, he must 
have recourse to experience or tradition. Thus, in ‘ Faust,’ 

I could, by anticipation, know how to describe my hero’s 
gloomy weariness of life, and the emotions which love 
excites in the heart of Gretchen ; but the lines, 

Wie traurig steigt die unvollJcornmna Sclieihe 
Des sjpdten Monds mit feucJiter Glut h^ran ! 

/ How gloomy does tlie imperfect disc 
Of the late moon with humid glow arise ! * 

required some observation of nature.” 

“Yet,” said I, “ every hue of ‘ Faust ’ bears marks, not to 
bo mistaken, of a careful study of life and the world ; nor 
does one for a moment suppose otherwise than that the 
whole is only the result of the amplest experience.” 

“Perhaps so,” rephed Goethe ; “yet, had I not the world 
aheady in my soul through anticipation, I should have re- 
mained blind with seeing eyes, and all experience and obser- 
vation would have been dead, unproductive labour. The 
light is there, and the colours surround us ; but, if we bad 
no .light and no colom’s in our own eyes, we should not 
perceive the outward phenomena.” 

Sat, Feb. 28, — “There are,” said Goethe, “exceUeiit 
men, who are unable to do anything impromptu, or super- 
ficially, but whose nature demands that they should quietly 
and deeply penetrate into every subject they may take in 
hand. Such minds often make us impatient, for we seldom 
get from them what we want at the moment ; but in this 
way alone the noblest tasks are accomplished.” 

1 turned the conversation to Ramberg. “H(^” said 
Goethe, “ is an artist of quite a different stamp, of a most 
genial talent, and indeed unequalled in his power of im-. 
promptu. At Dresden, he once asked me to give him a 
subject. I gave him Agamemnon, at the moment when, on 
his return from Troy, he is descending from his chariot, and 
is seized with a gloomy feeling, on touching the threshold 
of his house. You will agree that this is a subject of a most 
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aillunilt kind, aiuk with uiioi, her artist, would liave demanded 
t }u‘ most maifUro dt‘!ii)t‘raiion. i hit the words liad scarcely 
nassi‘d my lips, ht'l'oro Kamher^ liep^au to draw, and, indeed, 
i was struck with aiimiraium, to see how correctly he at 
tnci* apprelunulcal his subjiH-t. 1 cannot deny that 1 should 
iiki‘ to posst'ss sunui tlrawiii^s h}' Itainhere;-.’’ 

talked then o£ otlier 'artists, who set to work in a 
..uptudieial way, and thus <lt“,rencrateil into raaimerism. 

“ MauiKTism,” said (Joethc, ‘“‘is always l()ii<:>;iiie^ to hawi 
. kmc, and has no i rue cn jnynicni. in work. A p^enuine, rciilly 
;’n at talent, on Ilu‘ otlu'r liand, lindH its greatest happiness 
ill exeeutlon. Ihnts is unweariisl in drawing tlic hair ami 
A«uil (if Ids goats and sheep, and you see by iiisinliuiii^ 
l(‘talL; that, lie cnjuyed tlu' purest feUcitj in doing his work, 

V .usd had no wisdi to bring it to an end. 

"Infirior do not. <*njoy art for its own sake; 

w iiile at- work they lia-vt* nothing l.H^for(^ their eyes Ivixt tlui 
,»ro!if. they hop4'ti> makt' when tluy have done. With sued 
worltily vitnva and tendeneit^s, mdiiing great was oyer 

\et priHiucin!. ■’ 

,sko/., Ffih At twelve o'eloek, I went to Gootho, who 
had invited me tt> tak<^ a walk lud’oro dinner. I found Iiirii 
it hri*akfasi wdien 1 entered, and taking my seat opposite 
him, turned tiu' <a)nvers»atlon upon tluiso productions 
V, hieh otampy ns both on aee.ount of the ne,w edition of liis 
works. I t’onir’elled him to insert Ijotlibls “Gods, Ilei'oes, 
.Old W ieland/’ and hi:’. Get lers of a. .Pastor,” in Ills new 
edit ioii, 

I eaunol,” said (oii-tho, ‘M'rom my prc'seut point of 
view, properly judiw'ilu* merit, of those youtld’ul jiroductLOns. 
Voii Viiunt^er people may deeidt*, if yon will. Yet 1 will 
% uni iind hiuli witli those heginnings; I was, indeed, tluai 
f iu the dark, and :.irn»''*,’jled on, uneonst'ious of what I wtis 
.eekiiig so earmv.l iy , hut 1 h:iil a fei‘ling of the right, :i 
diuniu'g rod, Ihui showed nn* where gold wjis to hii found.” 

I nhAerved tliat thi:i must, he the case with ail gn‘at 
i.deiil;., sinci! oiherwist*, on awaking in ii mixtal world, they 
w oidd not seixe upon i hi' right and slum tlie wrong. 

'rill* hor cH luui, in the mean while, been put to, and we 
rode towanlii Jetut. Wc t'ouversed on dilferent subjects, 
iiid Goellic iuentiom*d tlu' last Krcnch newspapers. “Tho 
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11 spacii)us ineaclow, tlirongli which, at ahoul iho distance of 
!b how-shot, tlic Ibn winds silently along. On ttio opposite 
sid(^ of the river, the hank rises like a hill ; on the summit 
and sides of which spreads the broad park, witli the mixed 
Foliage of alders, ash-trees, po})]ars, and birches, bounding 
i he liorizon at an agreeable distance on iho south and west. 

This view of the park over the meadow gives a feeling, 
es])ei:ially in summer, as if one wen) near a wood which 
exteiuletl Ic'agues round about. One thinks that every 
moment iherii will be dt^er bounding outnpoti the meadows. 
One f(‘ols (,ra.ns[)lanted ini.o the pca(H> of tlio deepest 
natiu'al solitude, for the sileiu'O is ofb^n nn interrupted, 
<'xcept hy iho solitary notes of iho hlackhird, or tlu^ 
Fr('quently-susp(!udcjd song of the wood-thrush. 

Out of* this dri'ani of ]m)roimd solitiuh^, wo are, howewer, 
aAvaktuu'tl hy tlu' st.rlking of tlu^ iower-elock, the seroaming 
of tlu‘. pt‘a.(‘()eks from the ])au’k, or this drums and horns of 
th(^ military from tlu^ barracks. And this is not unpleasant; 
for such i()nes (^omforiahly remind one of the neighhoTn> 
lioocl of th(^ friendly (tity, from which one has fancied 
(Uieself distant so many miles. 

At certain st^asons, tlu'se nu^adows arc the rovorso of 
loiu^ly. Om^ HtH‘S sunud-imes coimtry peoph) goiiig in 
Weiniar it) ma,rkt‘t., or to work, and returning theTie.e ; Bornc'- 
t-imi'S lounge a*s of all sorts walking along the windings of 
i lu' llm, <‘Speeia.Uy in the direet-ion towards Upper Weinuir, 
which is on eertriiu days much visiUal. The hay-rnaklng 
season also a,nimates the scenes very agre(‘ahly. In th(‘ hae.k- 
gnmnd, oiu^ se.es flocks of sluHtp grarhig, and somotinu'S 
the, statOy Swiss <*ows of th <5 lu^ighbouring fa,rm. 

To-day, liowc^vtu-, tlua-e was no tra.(u> of these summer 
phenoiinna., which are so ri'fn'shing to tlu^ H(ns(‘S. ^ On tlu^ 
uu'udoWH, Horno Htreaks of gnuai were seanu'ly visible; tlui 
tr(5(‘S of the park as yet could boast nothing but brown 
twigs and hudH; yet- tb<^ noit^ of tlui liueli, with the 
o(‘easiomil song of the blackbird and thrush, aunoimced the 
approach of spring. 

Tlu^ air was phibsaiit and snmmerliktj ; a veuy mild south- 
w(‘st. wind was blowing. Small, isolab'd ihunder-clotulB 
passed along tbochur sky; high above might be observed 
Ilu*. dispersing cirrus-streaks, Wt* acciuuiOy observed the 
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Tiiese rooms wvro ratlier cool, and we relumed iuto the 
open air, which was mild. As wo walked tip and down tlu^ 
ehiel pathway, in the noonday sun, our <auLV(‘i.‘sallou 
turned on modern literature, Seludliii^-, and some new plays 
l>y Count Platen. 

We soon I'cturned to the natural objecds. Tlu^ crow 11 - 
iinporitils and lilies wcri', already far advaueod ; i.lui mallows 
on both sides of the park werti aln^ady pfrecn. 

The upper part of the gardi'ii, on the deciiviiy of the 
hill, is eovered with gra.ss, and and there a few friiil- 
trec‘S. tilths exiiuui alonp^ the summit, and then rt‘.turn to 
1 he foot ; wliiedi awakc*nt‘d in me a wish to ascend and look 
uhout. me. Go('ih(% as ho astJiuided theses paths, wjdkt'd 
:4wirt.ly l)efon‘ nu', and I was rejoiced to st‘(i liow aid-ive 
In? was. 

On ihe. hedp;t‘ shove wi’s found a pea-him, which stiemod 
U) IiavtM’ome from tlu'. prinee’s park; and Goethe rt‘ marked 
ihat, ill summer tinu*, ho was accustomed to allures tlu* 
p(‘acoeks, liy iliem such food as they loved. 

Desiumdiug on fhti winding path on tho other side of 
liu-! hiih 1 found a sioiu', surrounded by shrubs, ou which 
*.v;is carved this lint! from the wtdl-knowu poem— 

//d‘r ini stillnu tjtularhtn dnr Llr.himdn anincr (Inl tnhinn, ; 

“ dero in sileiirc nSlcvO'd Um upon his ho.lovcd 

and I rt‘lt as if 1 wi re on i*la.ssic ground. 

Ni*ar t his was a thiektit of luiIf-gTown oaks, firs, hirtdu'S, 
and hi‘i;t*.h- trees. Ihsicadk the firs, 1 found the sign* of a. 
bird td” pny. 1 showed it. to Goethe, who said he had often 
s.etm Hueli in this place, hrom t his I I'.eiieluded t.htit tlu*S(‘ 
lirs W(‘n*. a favuurlti^ abode of t^onu^ owls, wiiltdi laid bt'eii 
fretiiunitly mam in ibis pl;i.ee. 

i\'issing round tins ibitbei, we found oursidves ouet! 
inor(‘ on tine pnneijral path iu‘ar tho houstn Tins oaks, 
firs, hirohes, and bi‘eelnvs, which wts had just gone round, 
Iteing mingled together, hm'ts form a smnieiri’h*, ovianrclung 
likt* a gn»iio ihe inmn- spatns in which wt! sa,t down on 

U'lm w<»rd here r«‘nder(*d by ihe giaierul (’Xpre.i;-jiun Hign ih 
“ a Hporiun': iertn, wineh Hhpnlh'a the hair, or 

uthrr indi: ,v;;{,U)lo mutter HWaUevveil hy a bird of prey imd ufterwardH 
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little cliairs, placed about a round table. The sun was so 
powerful, that tbe shade even of these leafless trees was 
agreeable. “ I know,” said Qoethe, “ no better refuge, in 
the heats of summer, than this spot. I planted all the 
trees, forty years ago, with my own hand ; I have had the 
pleasure of watching their growth, and have now for a 
long time enjoyed their refreshing shade. The foliage of 
these oaks and beeches is impervious to the most potent 
sun. In hot summer days, I hke to sit here after dinner ; 
and often over the meadows and the whole park such still- 
ness reigns, that the ancients would say, ‘ Pan sleeps.’ ” 

We now heard the town- clock striking two, and returned 
to the house. 

Tues., Mar. 30. — This evening I was with Goethe. I 
was alone with bim ; we talked on various subjects, and 
drank a bottle of wine. We spoke of the Prench drama, as 
contrasted with the German. 

“ It will be very difficult,” said Goethe, “ for the German 
public to come to a kind of right judgment, as they do in 
Italy and Prance. We have a special obstacle in the 
circumstance, that on our stage a medley of all sorts of 
things is represented. On the same boards where we saw 
Hamlet yesterday, we see Staberle‘* to-day; and if to- 
morrow we are delighted with ‘ Zauberflote,’ the day after 
we shall be charmed with the oddities of the next lucky 
wight. Hence the public becomes confused in its judgment, 
mingling together various species, which it never learns 
vrightly to appreciate and to understand. Purthermore, 
every one has his own individual demands and personal 
wishes, and returns to the spot where he finds them realized. 
On the tree where he has plucked figs to-day, he would 
pluck them again to-morrow, and would make a long face 
if sloes had grown in their stead dming the night. If any 
'^ne is a friend to sloes, he goes to the thorns. 

“ SchiUer had the happy thought of building a house for 
tragedy alone, and of giving a piece every week for the 
male sex exclusively. But this notion presupposed a very 
large city, and could not be realized with our humble 
means.” 


A Viennese bnfioon. — Tram, 
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Wo iaiketl about tlu^ plajvS of TfHaiuI and Koi 7 A‘]hu% 
whu'h, in ihoir way, Got'ilu^ bii^bly ooinnu‘nil<Hl. “ b'nvni 
i his very fault/* said ho, "Mhat ]»eoplci do not ]K‘rlV(‘.{ly 
distinguish hotwooti kinds in ud, ilu' pi(‘<H‘S of i.lu‘S(i niun 
are often unjustly consurt'd. Wt' may wait a huip; finu^ 
bt'foro a (‘oupio of such impidar tuhuds (umu^ apiin.’^ 

I ])raised inland’s lai^t'stol'/. ” (Old Ihiciu'lor), with 
which I had bc'cui hic^hly phased on ih(» sta^o. U. is nn- 
<[ucstionably Itllund’s best pieot'/’ said Ooetlio ; 'Of. is ili(‘ 
only ono in which lu^ i(<ies from prose into the id(‘al.” 

iheti told nu' tjf a pii‘<’e, which lu^ and Schiller ha<l 
mad(^ us a ctnitinuation to iln^ “ Haip'stolz” ; tluit is tt) say, 
in couvt'rsatioii, without writiiiii: it <!o\vn. (hK‘tho told tm* 
the pn\c;n'ss of tlio act inn, seeiu^ ly sc(me ; it. w'us very 
pUnisunt. and cht‘erful, and i^awo nu‘ _ij;reat delii^ht. 

Gotdho theti spcikiM'f sotues Tuwv }»lays l^y Plaitun “In 
theses pieces/’ said luy “wo may see ilu^ inilueium of 
Galderon. Tlu^y an^ wry clevi'r, and, in a (’ertuiu sens(\ 
eoiuplete ; but tlu'y want spianfic g'raviiy, a ceihu’n \vei)^lit 
id import. ’I'lu'y anMud. of a kind to exciio in tlu^ mind 
of tlu^ reader a. dt‘op and abidin^tc intt'resi; on tlu^ (‘onttary, 
tht' Hirinfi:s tvf the scud an^ t^nudiod but lightly and tmn- 
siently, d'ht^y tms likt* (sirk, wdiich, wluui it swims on tlu^ 
wat(n% makes no impression, but is (‘usily susiaituMl by t>lu* 
sttrfaec*. 

** d’lu'. Genunn re<pures a (MU-tain earn(‘s{ i\(‘ss, a, <’(‘riain 
Ip’uudeur tkf thonidd, ami a. (‘oriaitt fulness of staitinuuii. 
It, is on this aecottnt that. vSehilha* is so hi‘ddy <'st(‘emed by 
t!u*m alb I <!o not in tin' least doubt, tlu' abilities of 
Idaien; but tines*, probably from mistnkt'n views of art, 
are not mfiuifesied bets'. lU^ shows <listin?piislu*d {*ult=un*, 
intelleet, |mn,i^i*nt wit, anil uriistii’al e(mipl(*t('m*sH ; but 
iliese, (‘sptH’ially* in Germany, an' mjt <*noti‘«;li. 

“Geiu'rally, llu^ p(*rsonal <’!uiraeter of ilm wriu'r in- 
tImmet'H the |ml)Iitt rather than liis tahmtH as an artist.\^ 
Napi)leon Bahltif Giinu*ill<', ‘ Sdl vivaif^jti /e/erfr/s prince ; ’ 
yet In^ nc'ver rc'ad lutu, Haeim^ ho n*ad, but did not say 
UuB of him. rjiifoniaini', ttn>, is looked upon with a hip;u 
th*gn^e of i'Hti*i*ia by ilm French, lud. on acianmt of his 
|KH*ii(* mt'rits, btit of tho |j(^reatneHB of clumiciiT wludi he 
mamfests in ln*H wrltiin^s.” 
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ilH‘ (U’iginal force and freslinosa of the pocras (^xcik; mo to 
a high (It'gree, bxit Goetlu‘, by liis maimer of reading ifumi, 
sho\v<‘d himst'lf to me on a- side hitherto nrdviiowjg hiii 
highly imporijint. What varit'fy and forces in his v(»iee! 
What lih^ and (‘xprcssiou in th(‘ uobh^ eoxmtenamH*, so full 
of wrinkh'S ! And what <‘y(\s ! 

bVd., .1/)/*// 1-k I w(‘nt, out walking with (loetht' aboiii. 

<tru‘. We <li:u'm-st‘<l ilu‘ si ylt‘S of vari«)us writc'rs. 

On ih(‘ whole,” sai<l (hu'lhe, philosophieal speeulation 
is an injury lo th<‘ (uuauans, as it lends to makt' their stylo 
\ ague, dinieuU, and obseur(‘. 'I'lie sta’onger their aiia.eln 
iHoni lo et'riain plulosophit'al sehoois, the worsts ihty \vrile, 
'rhos(‘ ( oTinans wht>, as nitui of biisiiu'ss and actual liie, 
eontine thoiuselves it» tin* ])raet leal, w i'it(Gh(^ bt'st. Sehiller’s 
:.ty!(‘ is ino:d. noble and impres-sivt* whemwau’ he leav(‘S olT 
philosophi.'ing, as I (»bs(*rv<M‘V<Ty day in Ins highly inter" 
o sing loiters, with which I am now l»usy. 

“ 'rius’e are iikt'wist' annm‘,!^ iht' (b*rma:n women, gtuiial 
hi inigj who writer a. n*nlly (‘Xethent style, and, indiH'd, in 
dial* rt’speet, surpass many of tuir e(‘Iel>raitul ^^ah^ writers. 

'*'rht* ihiglish fdmosi uhvayH writi' well ; being b<»ns 
orahu's and pnudacul men, with a lendency to the ;n»ah 
“ 'riu^ thauiclg in Uudrstyh*, nunain trmsto iheir gerurral 
ehnractcr. They nro of a stadal na,i un\ and ihen‘rore never 
forget the pulilie wdmm tluy a(ldrt‘ss; they si.nv<‘ to htudear, 
f hut lluy may convlmu^ iheir reader agiuHsihh*, (had t hi \ 
may pU‘a;;<' him. 

“ Aliogftlior, the slylt* of a. writer Is a. falihrul n‘f)re-. 
onlativt' of hi:5 miml ; ilu'n'hmu ii any man wish to 
vv rif i* a. eloti t* f vie, !<*(• him he llr.d clear in hi;; {hoiit'ihts : 
ami if any wotd\i write in a. noble :dyle, lel» him tirst [mssess. 
a nnhle ;;nul.” 

iloi'the then sp(jk(' of his antagonists, as a. raei^ whic‘h 
wiudd neviU’ iHU’ome extiin*!. ‘'d’heir iiumher,” saiil he, ‘d;'. 
leefaui; yet* they may he in s-mm' <h‘gree ela:;s.ili<*iL hirst, 
fla re are my antagonisls from stupidity tho who do not- 
nndor;:tamrine, and liiid fault witli nu' witlumt kiunving; 
mo. 'I’his large company has usnried me miteh in the 
i'uur 0 of my life; yet slmll they b(' forgiven, for they km*w 
\r, 4; u hat t hoy did. 

“ Tlso ;,oe<mil ian/e <daSH is e(»inpt>sed of those who emv} 
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me. Tliese grudge me tlie fortune and tlie dignified station 
I liave attained tkrongli mj talents. They pluck at my fame, 
and would like to destroy me. If I were poor and miserable, 
tbey would assail me no more. 

“ There are many who have been my adyersaries, because 
they have failed tbemselyes. In this class are many of fine 
talent, but they cannot f orgiye me for casting them into tbe 
shade. 

“ Fourthly, there are my antagonists from reasons. For, 
as I am a human being, and as such have human faults and 
weaknesses, my writings cannot be free from them. Yet, as 
I was constantly bent on my own improvement, and always 
striving to ennoble myself, I was in a state of constant pro- 
gress, and it often happened that they blamed me for faults 
which I had long since left behind. These good folks have 
injured me least of any, as they shot at me, when I was 
already miles distant. Grenerally when a work was finished, 
it became uninteresting to me ; I thought of it no more, but 
busied myself with some new plan. 

“ Another large class comprises those who are adversaries, 
because they difier from me in their views and modes of 
thought. It is said of the leaves on a tree, that you will 
scarcely find two perfectly ahke, and thus, among a thou- 
sand men, you will scarce find two, who harmonize entirely 
in their views and ways of thinking. This being allowed, 
I ought less to wonder at having so many opponents, than 
at having so many friends and adherents. My tendencies 
were opposed to those of my time, which were wholly sub- 
jective ; while in my objective efforts, I stood quite alone to 
my own disadvantage. 

‘‘ Schiller had, in this respect, great advantage over me. 
Hence, a certain well-meaning general once gave me plainly 
to understand that I ought to write hke Schiller. I replied 
by analyzing Schiller’s merits, for I knew them better than 
he. I went quietly on in my own way, not troubling my- 
self further about success, and taking as httle notice as 
possible of my opponents.” 

We returned, and had a very pleasant time at dinner. 
Frau von Groethe talked much of Berhn, where she had 
lately been. She spoke with especial warmth of the Duchess 
of Cumberland, who had shown her much kindness. Goethe 
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remembered tHs princess, who, wken very young, bad passed 
some time witb Ms motber, 'svith particular interest. 

In tbe evening, I bad a musical treat of a Mgb order at 
Goetbe’s bouse, where some fine singers, under tbe super- 
intendence of Eberwein, performed part of Handel’s Messiah. 
Tbe Countess Caroline von Eglofistein, Eraulein von Froriep, 
with Frau von Pogwiscb and Frau von Goetbe, joined tbe 
female singers, and thus kindly gratified a wish wbicb 
Goetbe bad entertained long since. 

Goetbe, sitting at some distance, wholly absorbed in bear- 
ing, passed a happy evening, full of admiration at this noble 
work. 

Mon., A^ril 19. — Tbe greatest philologist of our time, 
Friedrich August WoH, from Berbn, is here, on Ms way 
towards tbe south of France. Goethe gave, to-day, on Ms 
account, a dinner to Ms Weimar friends, at wbicb General 
Superintendent Eobr, Chancellor von Muller, Oberbau- 
director Coudray, Professor Eiemer, and Hofratb Eebbein, 
and myself, were present. Tbe conversation was very Hvely. 
Wolf was full of witty salbes, Goethe being constantly Ms 
opponent in tbe pleasantest way. “ I cannot,” said Goethe 
to me afterwards, “get on with Wolf, ataU, without assum- 
ing tbe character of MepMstopMles. Hotbing else brings 
out Ms Mdden treasures.” 

Tbe Ion mots at table were too evanescent, and too much 
tbe result of tbe moment, to bear repetition. Wolf was 
very great in witty turns and repartees, but nevertheless 
it seemed to m.G that Goethe always maintained a certain 
superiority over Mm. 

Tbe hours at table flew by as if with wings, and six: o’clock 
came before we were aware. I went with young Goethe 
to tbe theatre, where “Zauberflote” was played. After- 
wards I saw Wolf in tbe box, with tbe Grand Duke Carl 
August. 


Wolf remained in Weimar till tbe 25tb, when be set out 
for tbe south of France. Tbe state of Ms health was such 
that Goethe did not conceal tbe greatest anxiety about him. 

Sv/n., May 2. — Goethe reproved me for not having visited 
a certain family of distiaction. “You might,” said be, 
“have passed there, during tbe winter, many delightful 
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evenings, and Iiave made the acquaintance of many in- 
teresting strangers ; all whicli yon have lost from Grod 
knows what caprice.” 

‘‘*With my excitable temperament,” I replied, “and with 
my disposition to a broad sympathy with, others, nothing 
can be more bnrdensome and hnrtfnl to me than an over- 
abundance of new impressions. I am neither by edncation 
nor habit fitted for general society. My situation in earlier 
days was snch, that I feel as if I had never lived till I came 
near yon. All is new to me. Every evening’ at the theatre, 
every conversation with yon, makes an era in my existence. 
Things perfectly indifferent to persons of difiEerent edncation 
and habits make the deepest impression on me, and as the 
desire of instmctmg myself is great, my mind seizes on 
everything with a certain energy, and chaws from it as 
mnch nourishment as possible. In this state of mind, I had 
quite enough in the course of this winter, from the theatre 
and my connection with yon ; and I should not have been 
able to give myself up to other connections and engagements, 
vdthont disturbing my mind.” 

“Yon are an odd fellow,” said Groethe, laxighmg. “Well, 
do as yon please ; I will let yon have your way.” 

“And then,” continued I, “I usually carry into society 
my likes and dislikes, and a certain need of loving and 
being beloved ; I seek a nature which may harmonize with 
my own ; I wish to give myself up to this, and to have 
nothing to do with the other’s.” 

“ TMs natural tendency of yours,” replied Goethe, “ is 
indeed not of a social kind ; but what would be the use of 
culture, if we did not try to control our nat-oral tendencies ? 
It is a great foUy to hope that other men will harmonize 
with ns ; I have never hoped this. I have always regarded 
each man as an independent individual, whom I endeavoured 
to study, and to understand with all his peculiarities, but 
from whom I desired no farther sympathy. In this way 
have I hfeen enabled to converse with every man, and thus 
alone is produced the knowledge of various characters, and 
the dexterity necessary for the conduct of life. For it is in 
a confiict with natures opposed to his own that a man must 
collect his strength to fight his way through, and thus all 
our different sides are brought out and dweloped, so that 
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iV<‘ .'■•mil rtU!‘.-i‘Ivc'S a inaf fh ioi* cvrry lor. on should 
do jhr you ha.vt^ uiorr- raparify ii. ihaii you 

iinar'inr; iiulrrd, yt)U must, at all t'vriits pluu'.s' luio ilu‘ 
‘Teat world, wludlirryoii liko d or luU.*'' 

I look (hit* lu'i'tl (»r i ijrsi* ' n ul, k i!h ! Wi a'd.'., and dt -i r I’Uii ard 
.o art ui arrri'il:i!'rr wiilt i .irai a‘‘. fuarli a : po.-^. ihh*. 

Towards rvi idu y ( lort hr in\ io'd rnr to i,ik«‘ a. dia\ r wii h 
idi!!. ( hi r !N 'sd hy. ov. r t ru' hll! . ? hroU' dt lijtprr W’riiiiar, 
oy uhirhwr had a- vli w it' tin- [sark idivvarda fhr Wi-st. 
idit- irrrs. \^ . rr in blos.uuu, ihr lurrhr:* airriidy in full IraT, 
,!id I la* laradowi. wrrr <ms.* y:rrrn c-arprt, over wldoh ihr 
. ; ;r >: ;-!ia ra ? a W'r : t^uykt out pit'! urrsipir yr<nip:'. 

(I'd (’i-ald a . h-d. <a'‘,v.‘h. \Vr mnarkod that t rrrs fidl m’ 
,vhii * Id . , ai . !i add ii‘ i In* pahdt-d, hrt‘aia'r flaw ntakiv no 
; lirM p; : a ( .jrohr, '■ u d ,h 1 'udr Idlia- o - an- uulit for fhr h irr- 
‘TMii'id <*t |rrta!rr, lu-raa.!' t ht‘ drlira t r Ira 1 dor.-; iiuiaui-. 

halar -r tlu- wldt-- irutil, ; i hr!'** an* ?!o iaryi* tuaast-s 
S' - a-- . ;V: ri ; ctf liyld and :hadi-. ‘vlhiVi'dat ad’ said 

I ;!a-, '* la w r ini roduri (I f fir hirrh with if;5 l’oliap;r iido 

1 . ; aa '»;roa r'd a Itui iudy bindt t nifika hfokrn «dT, wil-hout 
' t avr. . Sarli a f rutdi is ptudorfly auiiril to a. forr^rrournl, 

. h . hriyhi fonu ronirs ouf’ with nioai {loworful rlTrcl.’* 
A.drr rraur ali-'^h!' di.sritHs.ion of cdht-r topirr-p wr ratur 
j 'Oil Ihi* luialukr of thotu' ariis.la who uuidr rrliyion arf, 

. iiilr for thria art ahojdd rr}ipli»n. ''• I I.-Hyaiiid* :'aid 
t hut hr, “..land r. In f li • ; amt* rrlautut f* art a,; :tiiy nihrr <*:' 
dm* iii-dn-r in!.’*' a; in iifr. If. is, mrrrly fo hr Itttdiirtl upo!i 
! . a ia.it rri;;!, -i. a I; indlar rial ms ioatw oi in-r \ da! ma.lrrial. 
I’aish.'ua! wind . fa it is an* not too (trsans v.iih whirh a 
(it’ an is !.« ho appn-h<*nd(a!. (hi I In* t'oni rary, human 
oo'.. uM anti raproit h s td’ a, fotally disVt*rriit t'hararfrr aro 
;--noirrti. An irsa.t miilnns iisrh' (»» tlnrU' orpann with 
'.viorh wr apph-li-nd if' ; titln-rwis-r if. ndnnnt its. riTrrI. A 
Ipdou:; urau-riai ira\ tir :t fpottd mihjrt'i for nrl, huf. otdy 
MS 1 lar as it [lo.-isrs.trs y nrra! htirnan iniorrtd.. ddio Virgin 
/o;h Ihr t’lultl is i ti to;;, aiuamnl tin <*xce!ient uuhjrri, a,nd 
no that may !ir trrahii ;i Inindrni timoH, aiul alwajH Mtnm 
■ ^ Ml in wil h ph-asurr.’' 

ijj ihr moan wind-, %vn hiul goru*- routui ilio t liiokoi (tin* 
’Ad hiohi ), anal had tornrtl hy Tif'ihtrt into tlio Wriiiiar roiwl, 
V. h.- !‘- \\o liad a 'virw ttf tho ludtinp aun. Cloollit^ wim fm- a 
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widle lost in tlLonglit ; lie then said to me, in the . d 

one of the ancients — 

TJntergehend soga/r isfs ir.vmer dieselbige Sonne. 

Still it continnes the self-same sun, e’en widle it is £ . . _ 

“At the age of seventy -five,’’ continued he, with mucli . 
cheerfulness, “one must, of course, think sometimes of 
death. But this thought never gives me the least uneasiness, ^ 

for I am fuUy convinced that our spirit is a being of a 
nature quite indestructible, and that its activity continues 
from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun, which seems 
to set only to our earthly eyes, but which, in reahty, never 
sets, but shines on unceasingly.” 

The sun had, in the mean while, sunk behind the ^ 
Ettersberg ; we felt in the wood the chill of the evening, 
and drove all the quicker to Weimar, and to Groethe’s house. ] 
Goethe urged me to go in with him for a while, and I did : 
so. He was in an extremely engaging, amiable mood. 

He talked a great deal about Ms theory of colours, and of 
his obstinate opponents ; remarking that he was sure that 
he had done something in tMs science. 

“ To make an epoch in the world,” said he, “ two con- 
ditions are notoriously essential — a good head and a great 
inheritance. Hapoleon inherited the French Hevolution; 
Frederick the Great, the Silesian War ; Luther, the dark- 
ness of the Popes ; and I, the errors of the Hewtonian 
theory. The present generation has no conception of 
what I have accomplished in this matter, but posterity will 
grant that I have by no means come into a bad inheritance ! ” 

Goethe had sent me this morning a roll of papers relative 
to the theatre, among which I had found some detached 
remarks, containing the rules and studies which he had 
made with Wolfi and Griiner to qualify them for good 
actors. I found these details important and highly ins&uc- 
tive for young actors, and therefore proposed to put them 
together, and make from them a sort of theatrical catecMsm. 
Goethe consented, and we discussed the matter further. 

This gave us occasion to speak of some distinguished actors 
who had been formed in his school ; and 1 took the oppor- 
tumty to ask some questions about Frau von Heigendorf . 

“ I may,” said Goethe, “ have influenced her, but, properly 
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spoakin^^ slui is noi iny ]>tipil. Slici wjis, as ii- wciv, knrri 
->11 tlakhoanis, and was as dt'cidtHl, niidy, and atlroif; In 
flnvildnp^ as a. <lu(‘k in iiu‘ wainx*. Sh(^ lu'tHh'd noi my 
insinudkm, lad. did wind was riii^ht insiini‘fivi‘ly, and pis'- 
iiaps wil.hoid. knowini^ it.” 

Wi'ilum iaikt'd of ilu* luaiiy yours In' laid supcriuicnuk'd 
t!u) theairo, a.nd iln* iiiiindt' linn' whioh had thus Ixh'u lost, 
io litox'ary production. Vcs,’' said h(\ “ 1 may have 
missed, wriiiui^ !uauy a. paid ihiiur, bid. when I rothad-, ram 
not sorry. I liavt' always n'i':anlt‘d all I have doin' sohdy 
as symliolioal ; and, in laid, ii has bemi iolm'ably indilTi'rent. 
to nu' wind her I have matle pots or dislu'S.” 

(Siip.'^) HVf/., Mil)/ 'rim pnpm'S <*ontaInim!: the 

sfudit'S wliieh (loetlie pi’oseeuted with the actors WoltT 
and ( iriiner ha VC oceupied me very ]deasaidly durin^l^ tlu' 
last, few days ; and I have succetnled in brini^tnji; th(‘Se 
dismt*mhi*red mdici'S into a. sort of form, Ho iliui somcihin«,!^ 
has nrismi from them winch may Ih' reijjardcd as the lav 
piuniiii!^ of a isdeidusm for aiders. I spoki' wdth Ooetho 
about, tiiis Wiirk to-tiay, ami wt^ went. throu*xh iln^ varhms 
topics in ihdail. Tin* xmnarks <aun'crnin|^ pronuiua'athm, 
and tln^ layiim^ n5**kh' of provincialisms, appiainul ions par- 
ticularly importtmi. 

“ I luive, in my hni^t linndice,” saiil (hadin', “ bi'cnmc 
acipiaiut(‘d with from all pjirts (»f (Irrmauy. 

'I’lm pronuneiat ion of tin* North (lerman h'avc,; little to 
desinnl : it. i.: pure, ami may in many re.'ipetd:; bt* looked 
upiui as a. modid. On tin* contrary, I ba\t' often bail a. 
'/real- (bsil of troublc'with native Siiabians, Aiird rians, and 
Sa\ons. 'I'he uat iv<‘S of <«ur beloveil town, Weimar, havi* 
also piviSi nu* a preat. deal to do. Amonpthe.s* bavi* ari::en 
tin* most* ritlimdous nu^:take5; lu*eau;.e in Sidmtjhi h(‘n^ they 
am* not. forci'd to dis.iiupuish, by a. luarktMl pronumdation, 
i) from /», arni d from /. One would seamady belit*V(* that. 
/#, p, (/, and t arc* pem'rally (‘onsitiered t«> be /’oar dilTercni 
letters ; for tlnw iudy aptsik of a bard ami a stiff /i, and of 
a hnrii nuil a soft. </, ami thus liecin taeitly it> iuiiiuatt* that, 
p ami / do noi osist. With sandi pi'ople, /i /ii (|iaiu) soundH 
liki‘ Ifrhi (Its*'}, PitH (pass) like //am? (hass), ami Tt'etfl f Iik<^ 
//.v/;r'/ (iSiVer).” 


t A previarial werd f'S* a terrier. 
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“An actor of tins town,” added I, “wlio did not pro- 
perly distingnisli t from lately made a mistake of tke 
kind, wliicli appeared very striking. He was playing a 
lover, wko kad been gnilty of a little infidelity ; wlierenpon 
tke angry young lady sbowered upon bim various violent 
reproackes. Growing impatient, ke kad to exclaim, ‘ O 
ende ! ’ (0 cease !) ; but being unable to distingiiisk tke T 
from tke D, ke exclaimed, ^ 0 enfe / ’ (0 duck !) wkick ex- 
cited general laughter.” 

“Tke circumstance is very quaint,” returned Goethe, 
“ and will do well to mention in oiir ^ Theatrical Cate- 
chism.’ ” 

“Lately, a yonng singer, likewise of this town,” con- 
tinned I, “wko could nob make tke distinction between tke 
t and tke d^ kad to say, ‘ Ich will dicJi den JE/ingeweihieri 
ubergehen ’ (I will give yon np to tke initiated) ; bnt as sko 
prononnced tke t as it sounded as if she said, ^ Ich loill 
dich den Uingeweiden ubergeben ’ (I will give yon np to tbe 
bowels). 

“Again, an actor of this town,” continued I, “wko 
played tke part of a servant, kad to say to a stranger, 

‘ Mem Herr ist nicht rm Hans, er sitzt im Bathe ’ (my master 
is not at home, ke sits in conncil) ; bnt as ke could not 
distingnisk tke t from tke d, it sounded as if ke said ‘ Mein 
Herr ist nicM Hans, er sitzt im Bade ’ (my master is noi- 
at home, ke sits in the wheel).” 

“ These incidents,” said Goethe, “ are not bad, and w’-o 
wiU notice them. Thus, if any one wko does not dis- 
tinguish tke y? from tke b, has to call out, ^ Paclca ilm an ! ^ 
(seize him), bnt, instead of this, exclaims, ^ JBaeJee ihn an ! ’ 
(stick him, on), it is very laughable. 

“ In a similar manner,” said Goethe, “ tke ii is frequently 
pronounced like i, which has been tke cause of not a few- 
scandalous mistakes. I have frequently heard said, instead 
of Kilstenbewolmer (inhabitant of tke coast), Kistenbewolmcr 
(mkabitant of tke box) ; instead of Thnrstneh (a painting- 
over a door), Thierstiiclc (animal-picture) ; instead of Trilhc 
(gloomy), Triebe (impulses) ; and instead of Ihr mhsst (yon 
must), Ihr misst (you miss) ; — ^not, however, without a 
hearty laugh.” 

“ I lately noticed at tke theatre,” said I, “a very ludi- 
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rrous ciiFO of ilu^ kind, in %v]iicli n, lady, in a critical 
."iiiKif ion, luiH to follow Ji. man, wlium f.Iic liati iic\a‘r fcc'u 
hcfi^rt'. She luul io na v, ‘ Icli .Dich ziViir ‘nich.!^ a I nr 

n'h 'mt'i/h 1 *< r!r<f av ii or tL a ilddnvulh 1 h'inrr /hV.;/ ' 

{ 1 (In not know ViJU, lad. I, {>l;ict‘ indirt? coiiildc'iice in tlu^ 
(snlulii.y of your ctunsl rnance) i iuit as fIu^ [U’oiuaiiic.cd the 
Vi likt‘ sh(^ said, ^ .IcJi Pirh ::v\n' ‘meJJ, alh'r IrJi srl;: ' 

u-i'ui I V r/a- O’* ./t (/? </ Ful- Iniuih- Ih t}i('r ^n'ljo’' (1 (!(^ 

not know ynii, lad. 1 place t idii’v' citnlhlcricii in tlu! uohiliiy 
itf your ‘yiJii ).”* d'li! '. ca ui'i'd |•‘^^•:d< lanp’idcr, 

“ d'lii.: aiU'cdoio is 00*1. had,’' i\‘iurncd (docllu*, and wo 
will notice il-:dso. 'Thti;', lo(»,” couilnucd luy ^“f/and /rutn^ 
here freipuadly (‘onr* uoidrd ; </ licln;.!^ used in.sfca.il (»f au<i 
!: iii/.lead of y, poseiMy from uticeHalnty whetlnu* Mn‘ hd.ic! 
v.iinidil he hard (if oo'd, a. iN'.adl id I he doe! rint' :'o niucli it: 
\o'-aie iau’c. ViUi ha.\t‘ prohahly (tfteu lustrd, oi‘ will hear, 
;d st'ffie fuiuri' ih\u\ in our iheains Kn ridiiniii:: (card" 
hou.f) instead of ^'or/ea/o/as (j!;jirden"house), /Ccs.t (tdu^Kl ) 
iict.ead of f/.c:, e fhnie), Klaabai (io pick <mt.) inslettd of 
di'iulh'H (to iielievt'), hckrdn'.'j'n {in cuwreaih) insletid (d* 
(do litnmd), and KtuL'i (tirf) inslead of iliu^yd., 

(Favour).'' 

I have already !u»ard sonusihitip: niriular/’ reiurutHl T. 
“ Art acter of iida lowu had io say, ‘ Ddn (Jram^ mir 
. /4 (thy f?;ntd* iouehes itiy In^tri). Jlut. Ih^ pro-^ 

nounctal ilut tj liln* /.*, and caiil vt'ry disiiueliy, ^ Ih'hi Krtvh. 
lidii inir ::u, Jirr.’U'n ' (Hiy ?n»ods ioiieh in}* lieait.)d^ 

‘Mleiadei’d^ anvavet'ed (loellay we iiear ihis ridt.t.if id ion 
f>f p for A', I loi nn ri ly tnnoieyt. aelor.:, hut- even ainojiyri 
very Itsarned i heolop;ians. I onet* per. tinally (‘\pt rieneeil 
an incidtnti of ild.t.nori; and I will rehdo it. l.o \ou. 

“When r, i;eain‘ hv(^ yiur.: ayto, stayed fur nonn^ iinu^ af 
.lena, and haiyed rti i h(' ‘ }'’ir a. fheolo/pt’ai nlinhati. 

oiu' nionnuf^ preuenii’d hini.atr fume. Afita* hit had <nni- 
verseil with iiut vi-ry ayreealdy for come iiiut*, la* math*, an 
ite war. jinii f(oinrti a reipteit. (»f a, niur.t pttculiar kind. Ih* 
he^-red nn* /imd/oic /oka /(i prmch in ‘my nft'tid an ihr vc,r/ 
I iminediafciy discovered wlilch way the wind 
hiew, aiul fiuti tin* la»pefnl y<»Mih was one td tiuMi who 
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confound g for h. I, therefore, answered Mm in a friendly 
manner, that I could not personally assist him in tMs a:ffair ; 
bnt that he would be sure to attain his object, if he wonld 
be so good as to apply to Archdeacon Koethe.” 

Thurs.^ May 6. — When I came to Weimar, last summer, 
it was not, as I have said, my intention to remain here, I 
only intended to make Groethe’s personal acquaintance, and 
then to visit the Rhine, where I intended to live some time 
in a suitable place. 

However, I had been detained in Weimar by Groethe’s 
remarkable kmdness, and my relation to him had become 
more and more practical, inasmuch as he drew me more 
and more into Ms own interest, and gave me much impor- 
tant work to do, preparatory to a complete edition of his 
works. 

Thus in the course of last winter, I collected several 
divisions of “ tame Xenia ” (zaTime Xenien) from the most 
confused bundles of paper, arranged a volume of new 
poems, and the ‘‘ Theatrical CatecMsm,” and also the out- 
lines of a treatise on “ Dillettantism,” in the different arts. 

I had, however, never forgotten my design of seeing the 
Rhine ; and Goethe himself, that I might not carry within 
me the sting of an unsatisfied desire, advised me to devote 
some months of this summer to a visit to that region. 

It was, however, decidedly Ms wish that I should return 
to Weimar. He observed that it was not good to break 
ties scarcely formed, and that everything in life to be of 
value must have a sequence. He, at the same time, plainly 
intimated to me that he had selected me and Riemer, not 
only to aid him in preparing a new and complete edition of 
his works, but to take the whole charge of it in case he 
should be suddenly called away, as might naturally happen 
at his advanced age. 

He showed me tMs morning immense packages of letters, 
laid out in what is called the Chamber of Busts (Bilsten- 
Zimmer), These,’’ said he, “ are all letters wMch I have 
received since 1780, from the most distinguished men of 
our country. There lies hoarded in these a rich treasure of 
thoughts, which it shall some time be your office to impart 
to the public. I am now having a chest made, in which 
these letters will be put, together with the rest of nxy 
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literary remains. I wisli yon, before yon set ont on yonr 
jonrney, to pnt tbem all in order, tliat I may feel easy 
about tbem, and bave a care tbe less.” 

He tben told me tbat be intended to visit Marienbad tMs 
summer, but did not intend to go till tbe end of July, tbe 
reasons for wbicb be disclosed to me in confidence. He 
expressed a wisb tbat I sbonld be back before bis departure, 
tbat be might speak to me. 


A few weeks afterwards, I visited my friends in Hanover, 
tben stopped during tbe months of June and July on tbe 
Hbine, where, especially at [Frankfort, Heidelberg, and 
Bonn, I made many valuable acquaintances among Goethe’s 
friends.* 

(Sup.) Tues., May 18. — This evening at Goethe’s, in 
company with Biemer. 

Goethe talked to us about an Enghsh poem, of which 
geology was tbe subject. He made, as be went on, an 
impromptu translation of it, with so much spirit, imagina- 
tion, and good humour, that every individual object stood 
before us, with as much life as if it were bis own invention 
at tbe moment. Tbe hero of tbe poem, King Coal, was 
scon, in bis brilliant ball of audience, seated upon bis 
throne, bis consort Fyrifes by bis side, waiting for tbe 
nobles of the kingdom. Entering according to their rank, 
they appeared one by one before the king, and were intro- 
duced as Duke Granite, Marquis Slate, Countess For^liyry, 
and so on mtb the rest, who were all characterized by some 
excellent epithet and joke. Then followed Sir Lorenzo Ghallc, 
a man of great possessions, and well received at com't. 
Ho excuses his mother, the Lady Marhle, on the ground 
that her residence is rather distant. She is a very pobshed 
and accomplished lady, and a cause of her non-appearance 
at court, on this occasion, is, that she is involved in an 
intrigue with Ganova, who likes to flirt with her. Tufa, 
whose hair is decked with lizards and fishes, appears rather 
intoxicated. Hans Marl and Jacob Glay do not appear till 
the end ; tbe last is a particular favourite of tbe queen, 

TMs short statement, though attached to the conversation of 6th 
May in the first volume, will be read more properly after 26th May 
(p. 92), which is taken from the supplemental volume. 
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■because lie lias promised her a collection of shells. Thus 
the whole went on for a long time in the most cheerful 
tone ; hut the details were too mimite for me to note the 
further progress of the story. 

“Such a poem,” said Goethe, “is quite calculated to 
amuse people of the world; while at the same time it 
diffuses a quantity of useful information, which no one 
ought properly to he without. A taste for science is thus 
excited amongst the higher circles ; and no one knows how- 
much good may ultimately result from such an entertaining 
half- joke. Many a clever person may he induced to make 
ohservations himself, withia his own immediate sphere. 
And such individual ohservations, drawn from the natural 
objects with which we are in contact, are often the more 
valuable, the less the observer professionally belongs to the 
particular department of science.” 

“You appear, then, to intioiate,” returned I, “that the 
more one knows, the worse one observes.” 

“ Certainly,” said Goethe, “ when the knowledge which 
is handed down is combined with errors. As soon as any 
one belongs to a certain narrow creed in science, every 
unprejudiced and -true perception is gone. The decided 
Yulcanist always sees through the spectacles of a Vulcanist ; 
and every hTeptunist, and every professor of the newest 
elevation-theory, through his own. The contemplation of 
the world, with all these theorists, who are devoted to an 
exclusive tendency, has lost its innocence, and the objects 
no longer appear in their natural purity. If these learned 
men, then, give an account of their observations, we obtain, 
notwithstanding their love of truth as individuals, no actual 
truth with reference to the objects themselves; but we 
always receive these objects with the taste of a strong, 
subjective mixture. 

“ I am, however, far from maintaining that an unpreju- 
diced, correct knowledge is a drawback to observation. I 
am much more inclined to support the old truth, that we, 
properly speaking, have only eyes and ears for what we> 
know. The musician by profession hears, in an orchestral 
performance, every instrument and every single tone, 
whilst one unacquainted with the art is wrapped up in tlio 
massive effect of the whole. A man merely bent upon 
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sees in a <j;:ri'en, or flowery nic'n (low only a pleasant 
{)l:un, while the vyo (if a hoianisi. disc'ovcTs nii ('lulless detail 
(if ihe most varitHl. plants and e^rasses.’^ 

Still (‘veryihinii^ has i(s taeasurc' and i^'oal, a.nd. ay it has 
heen said in my H.u)(‘l7. von Ihn'Iiehinjjfcm/ ihat the son, from 
prirc'. Ic^tirniiej:, doc's not know histiwn fai lier, so in seit'iiec'dt* 
wo find pc'oplo who can TU'iihor stH' nor liear ihroiiph sliem* 
l«'arnin<y and hypof lu'sis. Sindi potjph' look at otieiMvilhin ; 
fhc'yarii so eie(‘U[)it'd hy ulial. is nwolviny: in ih 01 ns(‘lv(\s, 
ihat i iu'y are liki' a man in a passion, wliopassi's his dtma'si 
friemds in ihcc s(n‘ot witliont S(*ein<^ ilu'in. Hit' (ihservnt ioi\ 
of naiart' ri'tpiires a. (‘orinin pin-iiy (jf mind, which ennnoi. hi' 
disiurhi'd or pro-(iemipii‘d hy anvfhini';. ^flui het-ilo on fhe 
llowi'!* does not eseapt' {ht‘ child; he hm; dta’oird all Ins 
semu's ii» a, siiip^h*, siinpU' inleri'S.t; and it nma'r sirikes him 
Ihaf, :ii' lim s<nm(^ mnnu'nt, stvnu'fhinLr rt'niarkahh' may ho 
v^nim^ on in iht' formation (if flu^ elonds to dislraei. his 
planet's In Ihat direction^’ 

" 'flu'ii,” rt'iurned I, “(‘hildn'n and ihii child-likt' would 
ht' ‘nunl hod-men in sencmet'.''' 

‘'Would to (fod 1 ” ('velaimc'd ChK'ilu', ‘‘wo wwi) all 
notliinp morc^ ihau, hoil-TncTn It jh jtist heeauscs wo 

will h(^ inorc', and c*arry aliout with us a, -(cr('at; appanitiis of 
pfiilosophy and hypoilu'sis, that wt^ spoil atid’ 

^Phen f(»llow<‘d a pansti in tlui oonversation, wdiieli Hic'iner 
hroke by nu'ni ioninp Ijord llyron and his< th'alh. (hattu' 
fliereupon pavti a* hrtlliaid. elueidaliim of his wriiinjya and 
was Full of ilu' hipliest praisn and ihi' puri'st. msknowledp- 
inent. 

“ ,1 lowt'vord’oonl iniu'd iu', "'alltiouph llyron has dit'd sti 
yonin,,y hit rat.uni has not. .snlTored an t'siumiial loss, through 
a. liindranet^ lo its. furl her cvlt'us.ioti. .Hyron ettuld, in a 
ci'rlain se!i!;(y go no further. Ht^ had reat'lu'd ilu^ saimiuil 
(♦f his en'afivc^ power, anti whatevia* h(‘ miyht havt^ dont^ in 
fhe fullin', lu5 would Imvc been unable to cxdcnd tim botin- 
darii's of his talent, in tlu* imannpreliensibh^ pot'm, ‘ TIh' 
X'ision of . I ndgnumid In* has dtuu' Mu' uiniosi of whieli lu? 
V, a:; eapablt'.’* 

Ph<^ di:u'ours(‘. timn iunu'd upon ih(' Italiau ptn'I/Forquaio 
'fasso, and hi.s rt'St'mblanct' io Lord llyrmi, wlu'u Got^lht^ 
eould not etmet'ul ilu' superiority of the Mnglishiuan, luBpiritj 
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grasp of tlie world, and productive power. One cannot,” 
continued he, ‘‘ compare these poets with each other, 
without annihilating one hy the other. Byron is the 
burning thorn-hnsh which reduces the holy cedar of 
Lebanon to ashes. The great epic poem of the Italian has 
maintained its fame for centuries ; but yet, with a single 
line of ‘ Don Jnan,’ one could poison the whole of ‘ Jerusa- 
lem delivered.’ ” 

(Slip.) Wed.^ May 26. — To-day 1 took leave of Goethe, 
in order to visit my friends in Hanover, and thence to pro- 
ceed to the Bhine, according to my long meditated plan. 
Goethe was very affectionate, and pressed me in his arms. 
“ If at Hanover yon shonld chance to meet, at Eehberg’s, 
Charlotte Kestner, the old friend of my yonth, remember 
me to her kindly. In Brankfort, I commend you to my 
friends "WiUemmers, the Count Beinhardt, and the Schlossers. 
Then both in Heidelberg and Bonn, you will find friends 
who are truly devoted to me, and from whom you will 
receive a most hearty welcome. I did intend again to spend 
some time at Marienbad this summer ; but I shall not go 
until after your return.” 

The parting with Goethe was very trying to me ; though 
I went away with the firm conviction of seeing him again, 
safe and sound, at the end of two months. 

nevertheless, I felt very happy next day when the car- 
riage conveyed me toward my beloved home in Hanover, to 
which my heartiest wishes are constantly directed. 

Tues.^ Aug. 10. — ^About a week ago, I returned from my 
tour on the Bhine. Goethe expressed much joy at my 
arrival ; and I, on my part, was not less pleased to be witli 
him again. He had a great deal to say to me ; so that for 
the first few days I stirred but httle from his side. His 
design of going to Marienbad he has abandoned, and does 
not .intend to travel this summer. “ How you are again 
here,” he said, “I may have a very pleasant August.” 

A few days ago, he put into my hands the commencement 
of a continuation of ‘‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,” written 
on quarto leaves, and scarcely a finger’s breadth thick. 
Part is complete, but the greater part consists of mere 
indications. However, it is already divided into five books, 
and the leaves containing the sketch are so arranged that, 
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wiih a liillo trouble, one can take a survey of tlio general 
import. 

The ])or(iou that is already finislied appears to me so 
t'xcellcid', a.u(l ilui import of tlio sketched portion to he so 
valuable, that. 1 regret oxcccdiiigly to see a work whicli 
promises so much instruction and enjoyment come to a 
siaiulstill, and I shall make evciy efCort to lu’go Goethe to 
.•ouiiuue and <‘omploto it as soon as possible. 

The ]>lau ol’ ilio whole has much of tho chaiuctor of a 
mu'cl. A grmad'iil, tender, passionate love-affair, cheerful 
in its origin, id}'lli(‘. in its progress, tragic at tho end, through 
a. tacit ])ut mninal renunciation, runs through four books, 
and combiiu's ilunn to an organized whole. Tho charm of 
Lili’s (diaratdi'r, di'scribcul in detail, is o£ a sort to captivate 
i'vvry reader, just, as it lu'hl the lover himselt in such bonds 
liiaif h(' coultl only save himself by repeated flight. 

Tin'. ejuH-h of lii\\ set forth is of a highly romantic nature, 
<»r, at least-, becoim-s so as it is developed in tho principal 
<diaraeit‘r. Hut it acapiires special significance and impor- 
tance from t he tnrcumstance that, as an epoch proceding tho 
{(ositiuu at Wenmar, it is decisive for tho whole life. If, 
tl nTt'furt', any seciion of Goethe’s life has any interest, and 
raises a wish for a detailed description, it is precisely tins. 

I’o cxcii.e in (loeiho a now ardour for tliis work, whicli 
bus btuni intcrrujitexl and has lain untouched for years, I 
iiave uid. only talked with him on the subjind., Imt havo 
Stmt iilm iln^ following notes, that ho may S (‘0 at onc(5 
what is iinisInHl and what has still to be worlnul out and 
arninged. " 

Fiust lbu»K. This book, which, according to tho original 
inhmt ion, may he ri'ganietl as complete, contains a sort of 
(vxposiiion, inasmmdi as it o.^prosscs the wish for a part.iei- 
paiion in wurltHy affairs, the fulfilment of whith takes place 
at tho end of tho whole epoch, tlirougli t.lu^ invitation to 
Weimar. I fowevcT, that it may bo connectied mon^ cJosidy 
with ilie wlio!t% I Huggest that tho relation to Lili, whitdi 
runs ihrtmgli tho bmr following books, sbould b(;giu in this 
first book, and euutinuo as far as tho cxtuirsion to Offen- 

* ifini. ftv(^ lKK)ks of “ Wahrlnut uml Diehtmig’* W(^r(3 afferwards 
puhlisslunl in t itH't Iio'h posUuimouH wurke, but Kekennamfs arrarigo- 
mvui xn»t adoptinl. - 7V{i )».•:. 
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bacli. Tims, too, tliis book would gain in compass and 
importance, and too great an increase of the second wonld 
be prevented. 

Second Book. — The idyllic life at Offenbach would then 
open this second book, and would go through with the 
happy love ahair, till it, at last, begins to assnme a doubt- 
ful, earnest, and even tragical character. The contempla- 
tion of serious matters, promised by the sketch in reference 
to StiUing, is well placed here, and much that is instructivci 
may be anticipated from the design, which is simply indi- 
cated by a few words. 

Third Book, — The third book, which contains the plan 
of a continuation of “Faust,” is to be regarded as an 
episode, but is connected with the other books, by the 
attempt at a separation from Lih, which remains to be 
carried out. Whether the plan of “Faust” is to be com- 
municated or kept back is a doubtful point, which cannot 
be resolved until we examine the fragments now ready, and 
make up our minds whether the hope of a continuation of 
“ Faust ” is to be given up or not. 

Fourth Book. — The third book would terminate with 
the attempt at a separation from Lili. This fourth book, 
therefore, very aptly begins with the arrival of the Stol- 
bergs and of Hangwitz, by which the journey into Switzer- 
land and the first flight from Lili are brought about. 
The complete sketch of this hook promises the mosi- 
interesting matter, and excites a wish for the most thorougli 
details. The passion for Lili, which is constantly bursting 
forth, and which cannot be suppressed, glows through the 
whole book with the fire of youthful love, and gives a 
peculiar, pleasant, and magical light to the situation of the 
traveller. 

Fifth Book. — This beautiful book is likewise nearly 
finished ; at least the latter part, up to the conclusion, which 
touches on the unfathomable nature of fate, may be re- 
garded as quite finished ; and only a little is wanting for 
the introduction, of wMch there is already a very clear 
sketch. The working-out is, however, the more necessary 
and desirable, as the first mention is made of the Weimar 
afiairs, and thus our interest for them is first excited. 
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Mon., Aug. 16. — conyersations witli Goetlie liave 
lately been very abandant in matter, but I bave been so 
mucb engaged witb other things as to render it impossil3le 
to write down anything of importance, from the fulness of 
Ins discourse. 

Only the following detached sentences are found noted 
down in my diary ; the connection between them and the 
occasion that gave rise to them, I have forgotten — 

Men are swimming pots, which knock against each 
other. 

In the morning we are shrewdest, but also most anxious ; 
for even anxiety is a species of shrewdness, though only a 
passivo one. Stupidity is without anxiety. 

We must not take the faults of our youth into our old 
age ; for old age brings with it its own defects. 

Court life is Hke music, in which every one mnst keep 
time. 

Courtiers would died of ennui, if they could not fill np 
their time with ceremonies. 

It is not right to connsel a prince to give way, even in 
the most trivial matter. 

He who would train actors mnst have infinite patience. 

Tues., Mov. 9. — passed this evening with Goethe. We 
talked of Klopstock and Herder ; and I liked to listen to 
him, as he explained to me the merits of those men. 

“Without those powerful precursors,’’ said Goethe, “ our 
literature could not have become what it now is. When 
they appeared, they were before their age, and were obliged, 
as it were, to drag it after them ; hut now the age has la.! 
outrun them, aud they who were ouce so necessary and 
imporbant have now ceased to be 7 }i 6 cins to (xn end. A 
young man who would take Klopstock aud Herder for his 
teachers nowadays would he far behindhand.” 

We talked over Klopstock’s “Messiah” and his Odes, 
touching on their merits and their defects. W^e agreed that 
he had^ no faculty for observing and apprehending the 
visible world, or for drawing characters; and that he there- 
fore wanted the qualities most essential to the epic and 
dramatic poet, or, perhaps it might be said, to the poet 
generally. 
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“An ode occurs to me,” 
tlie German Muse run a race 
wlien one thinks what a pictnx"^ 
run one against the other, thro"^^ 
kicking up the dust, one 
Klopstock did not really have 
as he wrote, else he could rxoi 
mistakes.” 

I asked how he had felt toW^a.: 
“ I venerated him,” said 
which was peculiar to me ; 1 
I revered whatever he had <3L( 
reflecting upon it, or finding 
qualities work upon me ; for 
We came hack to Herder, 
his works he thought the hesfi- 
tory of Mankind ’ ” (Idee 7 i 
replied Goethe, “ are undoubted 
he took the negative side, an^ ''■ 
“ Considering the great woi 
cannot understand how he ha.c! 
subjects. For instance, I caxxx:i 
that period of German litersx’ 
manuscript of ‘ Goetz’ von Bex'li 
of its merits, and with tauntirx| 
utterly wanted organs to percoi 
“ Yes, Herder was uufortuxxf 
Goethe; “nay,” added he, wirili 
present at this conversation, iti 
“ On the other hand,” said I, 
urged you to print ‘ Goetz.’ ” 

“ He was iadeed an odd but i 
“‘Print the thing,’ quoth ko. 
print it.’ He did not wish xr 
it, and he was right ; for it W’O 
not better.” 

Wecl.^ Nov. 24, — I went "he 
before going to the theatre, ty 
cheerful. He inquired abonk 
are here. I told him that JL 
Doolan a German translation 
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conversaiuiu to Iloinati timl (U*oi‘ia.ii liLsLorj ; ami Goctlio 
expressed hiinself as follows: — 

The Roman hislory/’ said lie, ‘‘ is no loii_i;*ei’ sniiv'd to 
us. havt^ Ihh'ouu'. ioo huiuauo for ilu^ triumphs oi* 

Cmsar not to bi^ repin^nant to our feeling's. Neither are we 
Tuueli (‘ha-rnuul by history of (Jret'ei*. Wlu'u ibis people 
turns a t^ai list a forel’jjn lot*, it is, imletnl, e^ri'iit a, ml ‘glorious; 
but the division <d' iiu* states, and their eti'rnaJ wars with 
one anotluu', wlu're (trei‘k tl;4,‘h{s ai;‘ainst (Jria'k, ar(‘ insnlTer- 
abh\ Residi'S, tlu^ hi:dory of our own t.inu‘ is tboroup^'ldy 
i^reat' and important; (lu* battles of Li‘i[)sie and Waterloo 
stand out* with such proiniiumee, that that of Marai^lion and 
otluu’s Hki‘ it. tin' gradually eidipstsl. Ntutber ai*e our 
indiviilnal heroics inlmaor to tln'irs; thtwlfnmehMtirshals, 
Hluela*r, anil WeHimdtm, vie witJi any of tile heroes of 
antiquity.” 

Wo then talked of tho hiii^ Fnmeh lii(‘rai.ur(‘, and tlu' 
daily inereasinji; inttu'est in (Jermau works inanifivsted by 
the Freueh. 

ddie Freneli,” said Goetlu', *Slo wi',11 to study' and 
translate our writers; ftjr, limitiMl as t.h(‘y are both iu form 
and inotivi'S, tht'y van otdy look without for nu‘a.us. Wo 
(hnaimns may be n'proaelusl for a eiadaiu ,rornih‘Ssni‘SS ; 
but. in maii(*r wi^ are their superiors, d'ho trlu‘a.trlea.l pro- 
diudions of Kotr.ebm' and Itlland are so rieh iu niol.ivi^s 
that 1110}' nuqy pluek them a. lone; timi^ bel’oi’e nil is nsial 
up. Hut, es[u‘rially, our philns(»[)hiral IdeaTity Is \V('leoni(‘ to 
them; for every bh*al is servle(‘abh‘ to revolnilona ry aims. 

d’he Fnmeh hav<' underslaiidini,!; and eapr//, but, neither 
a solid basis nor pi‘dy. What- smu'es the inonuml, what. 
ludpM his party, seems ri;';lit to tin' Fnmehnian. ileiu'e 
ilu'V praise ns, nevm* fn»m an aeknowledipnent. of oitr 
nuu’if;s, hut' only whtm they ran stn n!j;iheu their [Ktrly by 
our vi(‘W‘s.” 

W(' thi'U ifilked about, our own literatim', and of the 
obsta(’Ies in tin' way of some of our latest- youn‘t pni'ts. 

Idu' majority of our youin,^ poets,” said (loetlie, ^^have 
no fault, but. thi.s, that tlieir snbji'rt ivity is ut>t. important, 
and that they eumnd tind matter in the objeetive. At. best, 
they oidy find a material, whieli is similar to i.hemstdvi^s, 
which eorn^Hpoiuhi to their own Hubji'ctivity ; fuit as fur 

n 




“ I wisli,” said lie, jour friends would leave yon in 
peace. Wliy sliould yon trouble yourself witb tilings wbich 
lie quite out of your way, and are contrary to tbe tendencies 
of your nature ? We liave gold, silver, and paper money, 
and eacb bas its own value ; but to do justice to eaob, you 
must understand the exchange. And so in literature. You 
understand the metallic, but not the paper currency : you 
are not equal to this ; your criticisms will be unjust, and do 
hurt. If you wish to be just, and give everything its 
proper place, you must first become acquainted with our 
middle Hterature, and make up your mind to a study by no 
means trifling. You must look back and see what the Schle- 
gels proposed and performed, and then read all our later 
authors, Franz Horn, HofEmann, Clauren, &c. Even this is 
not enough. You must also take in aU the journals of the day, 
from the ‘ Morgenblatt ’ to the ‘Abend zeitung,’ in order 
that nothing which comes out may escape you ; and thus 
you will spoil your best days and hours. Then all new 
books, which you would criticise with any degree of profun- 
dity, you must not only skim over, but study. How would 
you relish that ? And, finally, if you find that what is bad 
is bad, you must not say so, if you would not run the risk 
of being at war with aU the world. 

‘^Ho; as I have said, decline the proposal; it is not in 
your way. Generally, beware of dissipating your powers, 
and strive to concentrate them. Had I been so wise thirty 
years ago, I should have done veiy diflerently. How much 
time I lost with Schiller on his ‘ Horen ’ and ‘ Musen- 
Almanachs ! ’ How, when I have just been looking over our 
correspondence, I feel this most forcibly, and cannot think 
without chagrin on those undertakings which made the 
world abuse us, and which were entirely without result for 
ourselves. Talent thinks it can do whatever it sees others 
doing ; but this is not the case, and it -will have to repent 
its Faux~frais (idle expenses). What good does it do to 
curl up your hair for a single night ? You have paper in 
your hair, that is all ; next night, it is straight again.” 

“ The great point,” he continued, “is to make a capital 
that will not be exhausted. This you mil acquire by the 
study of the English language and literature, which you 
have already begun. Keep to that, and continually make 
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use of tlie advantages yon now possess in tlie acquaintance 
of tlie young Englislinien. Ton stndied the ancient languages 
but little during your youth ; therefore, seek now a strong- 
hold in the hteratnre of so able a nation as the English. 
And, besides, our own literature is chiefly the offspring of 
theirs ! Whence have we our novels, our tragedies, but 
from G*oldsniith, Eielding, and Shakspeare ? And in our 
own day, where will yon find in G-ermany three literary 
heroes, who can be placed on a level with Lord Byron, 
Moore, and Walter Scott ? Once more, ground yourself in 
Enghsh, concentrate your powers for something good, and 
give up everything which can produce no result of conse- 
quence to you, and is not suited to you.” 

I rejoiced that I had thus made Goethe speak. 1 was 
perfectly satisfied in my mind, and determined to comply 
vvith his advice in every respect. 

Chancellor von Miiller was now announced, and sat down 
with us. The conversation turned once more on the bust 
of Dante, which stood before us, and on his life and works. 
The obscurity of this author was especially mentioned — 
how his o'^vn countrymen had never understood him, so that 
it would be impossible for a foreigner to penetrate such 
darkness. “ To you,” said G-oethe, turning towards me, 
with a friendly air, “the study of this poet is hereby' 
absolutely forbidden by your father confessor.” 

Goethe also remarked that the difficult rhyme is, in «a 
great measure, the cause of his obscurity. For the rest, lic^ 
spoke of Dante with extreme reverence ; and I observed 
that he was not satisfied with the word talent^ but called 
him a nature^ as if thus wishing to express something more 
comprehensive, more full of prescience, of deeper insight, 
and wider scope. 

Tliurs., Dec. 9. — I went this evening to Goethe. He 
cordially held out his hand, and greeted me with praises of 
my poem on “ ScheUhorn’s Jubilee.” I told him that I had 
written to refuse the proposal from England. 

“Thank Heaven! ” said he; “then you are free and at 
peace once more. And now let me warn you against 
something else. The composers will come and want an 
opera ; but you must be steadfast and refuse them, for that 
is a work which leads to nothing, and only loses time.” 
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the pictures and a large chart of the mountains "^yliich 
adorned the walls, a book-case fnll of portfolios. These, I 
told him, contained many drawings from the hands of cele- 
brated masters, and engravings after the best pictures of 
all schools, which Groethe had, during a long life, been 
gradually collecting, and the repeated contemplation of 
which afforded him entertainment. 

After we had waited a few minutes, Groethe came in, and 
greeted us cordially. He said to Mr. H., “I presume I may 
address you in German, as I hear you are already well versed 
in our language.” Mr. H. answered with a few polite words^ 
and Goethe requested us to be seated. 

Mr. H.’s manners and appearance must have made a good 
impression on Goethe ; for his sweetness and mild serenity 
were manifested towards the stranger in their real beauty. 
‘‘You did well,” said he, “to come hither to learn German ; 
for here you will quickly and easily accj;uire, not only a 
knowledge of the language, but also of the elements on 
which it rests, our soil, climate, mode of life, manners, 
social habits, and constitution, and carry it away with you 
to England.” 

]\fr. H. replied, “ The interest taken in the German 
language is now great, so that there is now scarcely a young 
Enghshman of good family who does not learn German.” 

“W© Germans,” said Goethe, good-humouredly, “have, 
however, been half a century before your nation in this respect. 
For fifty years I have been busy with the English language 
and literature ; so that I am weU acquainted with your 
writers, your ways of living, and the administration of your 
country. If I went over to England, I should be no stranger 
there. 

“But, as I said before, your young men do well to come 
to us and learn our language; for, not only does our 
literature merit attention on its own account, but no one 
can deny that he who now knows German well can dispense 
with many other languages. Of the French, I do not speak ^ 
it is the language of conversation, and is indispensable in 
travelling, because everybody imderstands it, and in all 
countries we can get on with it instead of a good interpreter. 
But as for Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, we can read 
the best works of those nations in such excellent German 
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f raiusljiiiotis, ihat, wc hnvt* stsiiu* p:i !*i lcii1:u* nlijccf, in 

vit'W, wo nol sju'tul iiuu'h liiuo uptm liir tollamur Mtmiy 

(iftiiost”. nafui'r (inly tu 

hoia uir ui’tfr its kiiul, t'Vrrythiutr pnniiua'ti i»\ < a lu r nat inns, 
aiui fo at‘riniiin{ ‘(into itai-ll ft» iort iifu prcnliarii ifS. 
wit ii t hi* itiH'ai ilrxiinlity <»!’ tuir !aii‘.';uai'‘t*, iiiakr.i (Jri’uniu 
translat itins t hitnaiirlily failhftil anti fi»mplrtn. Anti it. i.s 
nni in in' tlnnint! iluit, in ‘O'tun'ak ynu tai r\ far with 
a in uni i ran;4at it >n. Kri-ilnrink tlin tin-at tiiil n‘>t kiatw 
Lutin, laii- lu* n-atl (’ici'm in tln^ hhuatnlt I ran; la f aai witli a,, 
luut’h prttfit an wn whti in*atl hitn in tlm « n’ivpnal/’ 

I'luai, I nrnin;': t hn Citii vi-r. at it»n <ni thf {!i«'ah'.\ lu' tiskccl 
Mr. II. whrtlinr he wont fntjutnitly tlullii “ Mu ry ovtaa 
ini.r,*‘ in- mplua!, “atal fmtl ihai 1 IIiun ppiiu nianh tnwani;; 
t!in lintit'r. tinulinit ft I in- luninaiina’’ 

is rnnutrl.al'k-/’ {lnr(!n% “that tin* I'.ar, an<i 

painrally ihn nnih-r.^andin***, tO’i'* tk'* Mart, vl' spraltnjn 
that u ina.Ji may vnry sunn nmipn-luini till lir hrars, Itiii ky 
nn na tinn nxpmsSk it all.*’ 

fXprrirJinn duilyA* tiuiil Mr, H., ihn fralh ttf tlml 
nairk. I tnnit raiuntl vi*rv wnll wlnttt*vnr I Imar <»r rntd ; I 
tn*i*n tVol wlinn ttn liiftna'ft't ts\prns:at<n In inatis* iim' t»f in 
(lortnun. liut wlnm I i [itsak, nttlhinit will lluw, anti I outi 
not n^prt*as niysnlf as I wis-h. In lit^ht tsaunr. ati(»n til futu’t, 
jftsift with ihn iatlitss a ohai tti i»alls\ aial tla* Itl.r, 1 simrrt’d 
prntty wnik Ihit, if I try h» twprfi;i an upinsM!! uu amy im 
pttriutti- fupii\ ill say anythimt’ pi'fnliar «a’ l^nijin' >n:'» i (•anf,n! 
pO'h an A* 

ik' iH»t* (li;a*nnray«'il ly thalA' sal'l ikM ilii-, “ it 

hunl nnuu't'li tn r'-.jtrt- , . stu’li nnt'«'inui«'n mastr!*;. in tnir'jj 
(ovn mat Imr tmnnm/’ 

tlii*n n.skftl w Ii it Mr. H. nsnl in ti.-rinan lit'-ruifirr 
1 havn nsni * Ki,ni»*tntA” hn rr|iin*ti, “ami ImiuuI v.u iitnrii 
plnaHurn in tin* pt-rasak that I r« tnna-tl <•» tf ihrmtinn:, 
" h'nnjuatti JAussuA tau, h:ri alTurdi'tl nt** nnirh t'njuy iJP-al . 
Knw\ I uni nsnlinic * lAui.'.f A hat. hmi ik.ai it sj suairuliat 

tUiruaiit A’ 

( itM't hn latnylirtl at llii-sn la-.i. uuni’*. “KrallyA* said hn, 
“ I wtiuld nut. havr advi-.ntl yuu tu titpk-rfnku * l’Viii*'t.A It ia 
rnufi s.tufi\ ami inu's ijuiti* liryund all urdiiairy Ilyi 

liint’o yun Itavn dunn it uf yuur own I'.rrurd, with'Sii ithldn|,^ 
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my advice, you will see how you will get through. I 
so strange an individual, that only few can sympathi 
his [internal condition. Then the character of Me 
philes is, on account of his irony, and also "because 
living result of an extensive acquaintance with the woi 
very difficult. But you will see what lights open up( 
‘ Tasso,’ on the other hand, lies far nearer the c 
feelings of mankind, and the elaboration of its f 
favourable to an easy comprehension of it.” 

“Yet,” said Mr. H., “ ‘Tasso ’ is thought difficult : 
many, and people have wondered to hear me say tha 
reading it.” 

“What is chiefly needed for ‘Tasso,’” replied ( 
“ is that one should be no longer a child, and shou’ 
been in good society. A young man of good family 
sufficient mind and dehcacy, and also with enough o 
culture, such as will be produced by intercoursi 
accomplished men of the higher class, will not find ‘ 
difficult.” 

The conversation turning upon “ Egmont,” h< 
“I wrote ‘Egmont’ in 1775 , — fifty years ago. 
hered closely to history, and strove to be as accin 
possible. Ten years afterwards, when I was in Borne, 
in the new^spapers that the revolutionary scenes 
ISTetherlands there described were exactly repeated, 
from this that the world remains ever the same, an 
my picture must have some life in it.” 

Amid this and similar conversation, the hour f 
theatre had come. We rose, and G-oethe dismissed x 
friendly manner. 

As we went homeward, 1 asked Mr. H. how h 
pleased with Goethe. “I have never,” said he, 
man who, with all his attractive gentleness, had so 
native dignity. However he may condescend, he is s 
the great man.” 

Tues,, Jan, 18. — went to Goethe about five o’clo 
had not seen him for some days, and passed a deli 
evening. I found him sitting in his working-roon 
talking, during the twilight, ^vith his son and H 
Behbein, his physician. I seated myself at the table 
them. We talked a while in the dusk ; then lights 
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brou'riii in. nnti f hiul thn ]iapjM*!u*‘ .-s to Cnirtlu^ !.tr»luni; 
|)fri\‘ctly fn-sh and clunTful. 

As usual, hi' iut|uirrd %vtth iidcn-d uhai h:id Ir.i ppriutl 
to nu'of lat(\ anil 1 rnplirtl that I had inadt' th>* af.|uaint™. 
;uu‘i' of a. |uH-tuss. I was ahliMif tht‘ ntta*’ tiuu\ t.» praia* 
lu*r unrcimtutui tahsd, atid (n*rth«% whu wa i i..t» 

aiuiunintni w It !i lumu' uf lirr prinluftiniiy, ayn-rd with inj 
iHUunu'iidal ion. 

‘‘OiuMif hnr |»naus,** saiil !n% “ tn wht^-li *.hn di- u-rlhri 
•Ihe rmudry lu-ar lu-r is nfa hiyhU |*.n*uhu,r flianirtrr. 

Shn hjis a it^tHtd t^aidanrv ^‘jvvai'd i utitward ohji and i t 
iH'Mtdrs Jud' di*‘.t itutr oV \alii:ihlf‘ intarnal qualitifi. Wn 
lui'aht iudt’inl tiiid nuirh laiilt with Isn't hut ws will h*t las' 
uloni\ and nat tliaiurh lit'i' ui ihn path wliirh hrf tahsit will 
show ht*rd^ 

Th(' ('onvrr'.at ioti now hirnod tni ptn-ts'.'S-s in sn'^us'id ; 
fltdValh f{rhln"in rt'iaarlosi that tls' pt'iSsad lalmi t4 ludi*";'* 
oftisi sftsnod to Idtii us a Mwsial tn.Sjiu’f of fly,^ infi-lh'rf, 
‘Mlriirhtmd* Haiti (h»oth»% hinidun***, and loohiiiif ui nit'; 
‘‘st'xual iiudinol. iiuhnni ! liow iho phyaii'iiin o\|d{dnfi if ( 

** I know nni,”Huiil Utddnsn, ‘'whrthor i t'KprrsH nivsrlf 
rltdd ', hut- it is Htnntdhintc nt flu' sort. Usnullys tiu'So Iwisni^il 
fuivo not iHHSt foHiniutt^ in lovr, and tiny now ari'k t'Mni|»on- 
-.ution in intrllin’tnal pnranifs. Had tin y ho*si uiamoti lit 
limn, tun! hurnt' ohildnsn tluy wouhl in-vrr havo thonidd ‘d' 
jHU'ilntl paodnoi ionsd* 

will not liupun'd* : aid toMfls*, “U'oa 1 :t r i t .n ai'i* ri'sht 
in fhisoaso; hnf, as to tlir la!< nt < «d Isda oi • <f drr drpar! • 
int*nfs. I havo always huind that thov om ,.'tl »si nvirnaor. 
I havt' ktiown io’rl:. who drrw tin< ly ; hut :.o r-Msa as thry 
hotsimt' wivos anti niMthors it was all our; t h. y w» ro tnisy 
with i hoir oldhirnn, atal ntm-r tunrla-ii a pmrik 

“ lint our portosfS's/* ronfintn-d la-, wtllt niu»*!s attiinaf init, 
nns^ht writi' anti portivu' as tla-t, plrasrd jf i-idy uur nasi 
‘Would not writi' liko WtsuiSi. 'riiis it is flstf dm-s uof idunso 
int'. liook at our pori'shrahi and utiunals ; srrt Itow ail 
‘hcooins-'S wt-akts'and woukisa Wns* a ohaptrr t*f C*»dliiii no%^' 
printi-il in tin' * Mtn>sSihlutf / wdiaf a tionro if WMiilfl iiiuk*' ! 

“ liowovrr/' ho- tssdiuut'd, in a liv«dy niannor, ** lot trs 
for*nd all that, uiai rrjoioo in our hravo tdr! at Hullo, wlio 
witli masouliini spirit iutrotlnoos ns into flio- Horvniii wtirhL 
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“I am, therefore,” said I, “always surprised at tlie 
learned, wlio seem to suppose that poetizing proceeds not 
from life to the poem, but from the book to the poem. 
They are always saying, ‘ He got this here ; he got that 
there.’ If, for instance, they find passages in Shakspeare 
which are also to be found in the ancients, they say he 
must have taken them from the ancients. Thus there is a 
situation in Shakspeare, where, on the sight of a beautiful 
girl, the parents are congratulated who call her daughter, 
and the youth who will lead her home as his bride. And 
because the same thing occurs in Homer, Shakspeare, for- 
sooth, has taken it from Homer. How odd ! As if one 
had to go so far for such things, and did not have them 
before one’s eyes, feel them and utter them every day.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Groethe, “it is very ridiculous.” 

“ Lord Byron, too,” said I, “ is no wiser, when he takes 
‘Faust’ to pieces, and thinks you found one thing here, the 
other there.” 

“ The greater part of those fine things cited by Lord 
Byron,” said Groethe, “ I have never even read, much less 
did I think of them, when I was writing ‘ Faust.’ But 
Lord Byron is only great as a poet ; as soon as he refiects, 
he is a child. He fiiows not how to help himself against 
the stupid attacks of the same kind made upon him by his 
own countrymen. He ought to have expressed himself 
more strongly against them. ‘ What is there is mine,’ he 
should have said, ‘ and whether I got it from a book or 
from life, is of no consequence ; the only point is, whether 
I have made a right use of it.’ Walter Scott used a scene 
from my ‘ Egmont,’ and he had a right to do so ; and 
because he did it well, he deserves praise. He has also 
copied the character of my Mignon in one of his romances ; 
but whether with equal judgment, is another question. 
Lord Byron’s transformed Devil ^ is a continuation of 
Mephistophiles, and quite right too. If, from the whim of 
originahty, he had departed from the model, he would cer- 
tainly have fared worse. Thus, my Mephistophiles sings a 

* This, doubtless, means the “ Deformed Transformed,’’ and the 
fact that this poem was not published till January, 1824, rendering 
it probable that Goethe had not actually seen it, accounts for the 
inaccuracy of the expression. — Trans. 
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Honijr from v^Iiiiks|u‘ar(% luul why should lu^ not ? Why 
sliould i i4;ivo luysi'ir tlu' irouhlo of iuvoni.iiiu;* one of iiiy 
own, wlu'u ihis said just whut was waid(ul. If, too, the 
prolo'rui^ io uiy ' Kaustd is soiuothiiijj; liko l.lu' h(‘L;'iiniin”* of 
doll, tliat. Is a^alu <iuito rij^ld, and I am ratluu* to bo praised 
i linn et'iisunHl." 

Goethe vva;i In the best- lunuour. ih‘ stud. fora, hottlo of 
\vim‘, and filhnl for Uienuu* and me; ho hiinstdf drank 
Alarienhatl water. Ih' stHUinal to ha\a*. a.[>[)oIni(‘d tJiis 
evenini!: lor loeklujx <»ver, with ivlenuu*, t.lu^ maniistu’lpi 
of the eontlnuatitni td* ids uutoluoi^raphy, perhaps in ordivr 
to Iniprovt' it here and tluuH\ in point, of (‘xpression. ‘Mjtd; 
i’lekerniann stay anti hear it too,’’ said (loidlu*; whltdi 
wtirds ! wa:'. \erv *:latl to hear, ami iu‘ then laid t.luj manu- 
seripi befort* Kiennu*, wlu» l)ej,;;an it> ri*ad, eommeuein<j; with 
iiu'yt'ar l7bo. 

I had alreatly, in tin* <‘ourst* of ilu^ suinmiu’, had t.lio 
pleusnrt* ttf rept^atetlly reatUn^^ ami relh'etin.i; on i!m Ht.ill 
unpublisiu'tl reet»rd td* t Invst* yt‘ars, (k>wn i-o tlu? lai(‘sti timi*. 
ihit ntiw t't ht-ar tiuun veu<l aloud in Goet-ho’s |n*eHen<*e, 
nlTortletl tpiits* a tnuv enjttyineni. iiltumu* ])a.id (‘spiuual 
atteniitm Itt tlie nnale of <'Xpn‘Ssion ; anal I had ocH^asion to 
atliuin* his ifreai dexterity, ami his aillnemm of words and 
phrasers. I hit in Goetlie’s niiml iln^ t^poidi of life (U'serilual 
was rtwuvtni ; In* revelletl in rts'ojleet ions, aiul on t.ho 
jiHudnui of MHede pen-oin*. and (*vtuds, lilh'tl oui< the wrdi.tMi 
narrativt‘ by tin* tletnils In* orally Lta.vi‘ us. dMnii. was a, 
preeiiUis eveidii": ! d1n- ino;.{. (list inipiisiied of his eonitsii* 
poraries wert* talked ov<‘r; but tlu* eonvt‘rsat.ion always 
euine baek to Sehiiler, who was so i idtsavtivtui with ihis 
ptuaotl, from 1 7do to Isnn. d’lu* t heat ric had Inaui ilu^ 
ohjeet of their unifetl eilorts, ami (bx'dit^’s lu'si works 
iielonp t** tinn*. ** Willndm Meister” was eoinpitded ; 

Iferinann nml Dondiiea.” planned and wriltt*n; ‘Hkdliui” 
translateti lor the “fbiren;” tlu^ Xenieu” writti'n hy 
both for Seldller’s *v.Mir ennlinanaeli evtu-y day hnmp^lii 
with if. pfint.! of etudaet. Of all thi.s wi* talked this 
eveuinp, and Goethe Imd full tipporiunity for the nioHi 
inferi'Nl in*,^ eiuninunleutioiis. 

“'‘llerinann and I )orul]n'a,’ ” sait! he, ‘Gs almost the 
only one of my lanp-r |nu*mH vvhleh still saliidies mu; I can 
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never read it witliont strong interest. I love it "best in tlie 
Latin translation ; tliere it seems to me nobler, and as if it 
liad retnrned to its original form.” 

Wilhelm Meister” was often a subject of discourse. 

Schiller blamed me for interweaving tragic elements 
which do not belong to the novel. Yet he was wrong, as 
we all know. In his letters to me, there are most im- 
portant views and opinions with respect to ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister.’ But this work is one of the most incalculable 
productions ; I myself can scarcely be said to have the key 
to it. People seek a central point, and that is hard, and 
not even right. I should think a rich manifold life, brought 
close to our eyes, would be enough in itself, without any 
express tendency, which, after all, is only for the intellect. 
But if anything of the sort is insisted upon, it will perhaps 
be found in the words which Frederic, at the end, addresses 
to the hero, when he says, — ‘ Thou seem’st to me like Sanl 
the son of Kish, who went out to seek his father’s asses 
and found a kingdom.’ Keep only to this ; for, in fact, tL< 
whole work seems to say nothing more than that man 
despite all his follies and errors, being led by a higbe 
hand, reaches some happy goal at last.” 

We then talked of the high degree of culture •which 
during the last fifty years, had become general among tli 
middle classes of Germany, and Goethe ascribed the merit o 
this not so much to Lessing as to Herder and Wielanc 
“ Lessing,” said he, “was of the very liighest understanding 
and only one equally great could truly learn of him. To 
half faculty he was dangerous.” He mentioned a 30x1a 
nahst who had formed himself on Lessing, and at tli 
•end of the last century had played a part indeed, but Iv 
from a noble one, because he was so inferior to his grei 
predecessor. 

“All Upper Germany,” said he, “is indebted to Wielan 
for its style. It has learned much from him ; and tl. 
capability of expressing itself correctly is not the least.” 

On mentioning the “ Xenien,”^ he especially praised tlxoJ 
of Schiller, which he called sharp and biting, wliile 1 
called his own innocent and trivial. 

* It need scarcely he mentioned that this is the name given to a Cf 
lection of sarcastic epigrams by Goethe and Schiller.--- Trans. 
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would require sliorteniup^. Notluni;*, Ijowevc'r, sliould be cut. 
out, but tlie import of ojicb sct^nc should Ih‘ taki'ii, uud c'x- 
pressed more coueisely. The pit‘ce would thus be hrouj^ht 
(doser to^’idber, witiiout heiiiLC dania.ij;eil by altunitioiis, 
a,:iul it would Lj:a!u a. powerful elTeet, witiiout aaiy t'sseiiiial 
loss of lieivuty.” 

ddiis o|)iiutm of (h){‘tlu‘\s «j^aA-(‘ m<‘ a luuv viiuv as to bow 
wt^ :mi,u*bt ])rut*e(‘d on the slai^e, in a. hundre<l sinidai* (*aseH, 
a,nd 1. was hii;'hly |)leased with sufh a inaxiui, which, Imvv- 
<wer, pr('Sup[)osi‘S a. tiiH‘ intellect - nay, a. ])i>ct, who umicr- 
stauds Ids vocaiion. 

\\b‘ talked mor<‘ alxmi. L'lrd Dyrou, and 1 mcntioiUHl 
Iniw, in his convci'sai ions wit h Medwin, he hud said tlua’c* 
was soinctJiinv;* ext rcnioly iliibcidt. and uni hnnkful In w: it ini^ 
for t he t lu‘ai ri‘. 'The ^p’eal- point isd’ sabl (hading for 
th(‘ poet, to strike into tin* path which tlu* tasb' and itdt*n*si 
of the puhlle liave taken. If the dii’etdiou of his talent 
accords with that- of iht‘ pnhlli*, (‘verv t Idnn;’ is itained, 
1 Ion wa.ld lilt t his pat h wii li iiis ///A/ (pietnrej, and iuaua^ 
the universal applause 1 h‘ nu’cived. LjihI Hynm, pi*rlmpH, 
would iKit have iieiui so fortunati*, inasimudi an Ids ttuuhaiey 
varied froin, t hai. of tlu'puhhe, d'lu' f^reat ness of ihii pmd. 
is hy no means the inijiortant matter, tin tla^ contrary, 
oiu* vvho is little {‘lexated aliovt^ ilu‘ puhH<; may 

oft-en <i;*:tin the nio;*.t p;eiu*ral favour [jn*ei;:ely on that, 
a.eeount.” 

\\h‘ CijnliniU'd to converse about I>vrttn, and (<o«*ihe 
.■.'dmiretl hi;; exi rsordiuary talent. 'Fhat. whieii I (‘all 
invention,” ;;;dd h<‘, I iK'versaw in anv <‘nt‘ in tlie wurld 
fo a. 'rreali'i* <le'*;ree than in him. His. manner of ItHc.im*; a 
di'ainatie knot, i:; alwaj,.; heth-r than one untild ant ieipat e.” 

'*'rhat,’' ;;ai<i I, ** i;; what I b'el about Sliak peare, 
espeeially udieu InalstaiT lias. <‘nlan!de<l hinr.eif in sneh a 
net of fa.lseluiods, and 1 .a,,L inw elf whaf. I shoul<t do to 
h('l|) himtsut; for I lind t hat Sliakspeare surpas .es all my 
notion-;, d'hal son say the ;.;ame of Loja! liyroiu is the 
hiidu'Sl prai; «• that ean he he:.f<i\ved <in him. NeVerfbe- 
less,” f added, “’tla^ wlui take;; a <’iear fairs ey of 

bep'innites* and end, has, by far, the adv;nda;''e witli the 
hiftss.rd rea.der.'*^ 
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Byron, wlio, in -practical life, could never adapt Hmself, 
and never even asked akont a law, finally subjected Limself 
to tbe stupidest of laws — ^tbat of tbe three unities. 

“He understood tbe purpose of tbis law,” said be, “na 
better tban tbe rest of tbe world. Gomprehensibilitij ^ is 
tbe purpose, and tbe three unities are only so far good as 
they conduce to tbis end. If tbe observance of tbem 
binders tbe comprebension of a work, it is foobsb to treat 
tbem as laws, and to try to observe tbem. Even tbe 
Greeks, from wbom tbe rule was taken, did not always 
follow it. In tbe ‘ Pbaeton ’ of Euripides, and in other 
pieces, there is a change of place, and it is obvious that 
good representation of their subject was with tbem more 
important tban blind obedience to law, which, in itself, is 
of no great consequence. Tbe pieces of Sbakspeare 
deviate, as far as possible, from tbe unities of time ancL 
place ; but they are comprehensible — nothing more so — and. 
on tbis account, tbe Greeks would have found no fault in 
tbem. Tbe Erencb poets have endeavoured to follow most 
rigidly tbe laws of tbe three unities, but they sin against 
comprehensibility, inasmuch as they solve a dramatic law, 
not dramatically, but by narration.” 

“ I call to mind tbe ‘ Eeiiide ’ (enemies) of Houwald. 
Tbe author of tbis drama stood much in bis own liglit, 
when, to preserve tbe unity of place, be sinned against 
comprehensibility in tbe first act, and altogether sacrificed 
what might have given greater efiect to bis piece to a 
whim, for which no one thanks Mm. I thought, too, on 
tbe other band, of ‘Goetz von Berlicbingen,’ which 
deviates as far as possible from tbe unity of time and 
place ; but which, as every tMng is visibly developed to ixs, 
and brought before our eyes, is as truly dramatic and com- 
prehensible as any piece in tbe world. I thought, too, tlial 
the unities of time and place were natural, and in accord- 
ance with tbe intention of tbe Greeks, only when a subjec' 
is so limited in its range that it can develop itself bef or< 
our eyes with all its details in tbe given time ; but tlna 


^ Wo unwillingly adopt this uncouth word as the equivalent £0 
“das Fassliclio.” Tho American translator uses the -word illusion, 
but this would be rather a result of “ das Fassliche ” than the tliin 
itself. — Trans, 
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11 (> CONVEESATIO^fS OP GOETHE. C1B25. 

I was deliglited witli these noble words, and tbds valu- 
able maxim. 

“Lord Bjron,” continued Goethe, “ is to be regarded as 
a man, as an Englishman, and as a great talent. His good 
qnalities belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the English- 
man and the peer, his talent is incommensurable. 

“All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection, properly 
so called ; distractions and party spirit will not permit 
them to perfect themselves in quiet. But they are great as 
practical men. 

“Thus, Lord Byron could never attain reflection 01 
himself, and on this account his maxims in general are no- 
successful, as is shown by his creed, ‘much money, m 
authority,’ for much money always paralyzes authority. 

“But where he will create he always succeeds; and \v 
may truly say that with him inspiration supplies the plac 
of reflection. He was always obliged to go on poetizing 
and then everything that came from the man, especiall 
from his heart, was excellent. He produced his best thing! 
as women do pretty children, without thinking about it c 
knowing how it was done. 

“ He is a great talent, a born talent, and I never saw tl 
true poetical power greater in any man than in him. I 
the apprehension of external objects, and a clear pern 
tration into past situations, he is quite as great { 
Shakspeare. But as a pure individuality, Shakspeare 
his superior. This was felt hy Byron, and on this accou: 
he does not say much of Shakspeare, although lie kno\ 
whole passages by heart. He would willingly have denii 
liim altogether ; for Shakspeare’s cheerfulness is in his wa 
and he feels that he is no match for it. Pope he does n 
deny, for he had no cause to fear him. On the contrai 
he mentions him, and shows him respect when lie co 
for he knows well enough that Pope is a mere foil 
himself.” 

Goethe seems inexhaustible on the subject of Hyron, a: 
I felt that I could not listen enongh. After a fc 
digressions, he proceeded thus : — 

“ His high rank as an Enghsh peer was very injurioiiwS 
Byron ; for every talent is oppressed hy the outer ivorldy 
how much more, then, when there is snek high birth a: 
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80 p^rcat. a fortinu*. A caTfaiu nii<l(lh‘ wink Is tiiucIj inoiv 
favoiU’Jiblo to laltait, on wiiioli nfroiini \vs (nul nil j;n-t‘at 
artists and po<‘is in Uu' inidtlb' t*i:isst‘s. Ilvi-on’s prc-» 
(lileciiou for tlio nivboinulc'd coidii nta iuivi* Iuh n iifarly 
so danps'ous \vi(h niori' hundilc* lai’ilj and .Mnnllcr nu'anr:. 
But as it was, lu^ was to put (‘vcrv i'linvy ini., pnictlcs*, 
and this iuvolvod him in inimmnntbl** srrapiv;. 1 Ic. ldrs, 
how could (Uio of su(*h hii^h rank hn inspirfd ui(!i nwr and 
rcspcH't by n.nv rank wluLtovi'r? lb* ; pt»kr tml ubafrvrr hr 
felt, and this briui‘;'Id. him into ormudf;;:; CMiillint with thr 
world. 

'Vlt is surprisin.tr lo rmiiark,’* cnniiioifd (htrihi*, lunv 
lar^o a p(U’(ion <d‘ tho life (*f a, rirh Mn^rb hinan nf rank 
is pass('tl in dunls and rhipnmmils. htirti llyrn hnn ;!'!! 
says that Ids bitlirr carrinl tih* thn'i* ladi« s. And le i ait^* 
man Ik* a. stt'ady s^ui aflrr thal. 

'“rrtiprrly .spt-akimr, he l[\ed per|!riunll''i tti a. fdafo (d 
natuns and witii his tnn(k* ef «’\i:d*nrr tin* nrer . ily fr»r 
si'ir-thdViuH* fltialt'd tluily lud'nro his twes. Hriico Ids 
cunslaid* pisiul hIuiuI int,!^. Bvi-ry luoimnt hi* (‘.\[jecfcd to 
bt^ calk'd tjui. 

“ He could not liv(Mdnnc. Hence, with all hi.'* odtliih'S, 
lu^ was Very imiu!,i.t<‘ui to his. assiM’iaii* :. Hr i.m* t-Visdui':' 
rtild his line p<icm on tlu* di-ath oi’ Sir .hdin Minire, and 
his noble friends diil md kenw what b> mak*/ rf ii. l'hi:i 
did luii nans* hitn, Inl In* put it aua\ a'‘'dn. A . a piM‘t,lie 
really showed liimr.tlf a lamh. Anotlu r vosild havo eoiu 
rmndctl t hem (ii the dtw ik” 

(Sup,) 7as-:. .1/or. ‘dlk Last id-ht. :..n afi.r lw«!v<' 
ok’loek, we wereawokt* bv an alarm «s’ hrt-; w*- <’rir r, 

d’lm t!ieafr<‘ i.s fui lire!” I at iioer thr. v. mv eiolhr’. 

and ha.s{«ne«l to thesfio!. 'kht' uni , i r al ot or . . rnat i< -u was 
\‘i'ry Lfreat . ( )nly n few hours brb.rr- we Ind d^ li^durd 

with the e?ceellt'id mditty of La liMeke In ( hitidn rlainra 
Jew,” ami Seidel hml r\eitrti uidvrr::d luiedifrr lo Ida 
punl hiummr ami And i?ow, in. th* jdare l:i.fety 

t!ies(*rm‘of intelh*etuid plemnro,., ra- f d ik»- trrrible 

eiemesit <d’ dtaJruet ion. 

d'he tire, whieii was oeeu dom-f 1 by the hoatiie./ ap|nrat.ns, 
appears to have broken out in the pit ; it -pmial to tlie 

stage and tlumlry lath»\v<.*rk i«l the winga, and, as it fear*- 
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fully increased by tbe great quantity of combustible 
material, it was not long before the flames burst througli 
the roof, and the rafters gave way. 

There was no deficiency of preparations for extinguishing 
the fire. The building was, by degrees, surrounded by 
engines, which poured an immense quantity of water upon 
the flames. All, however, was without avail. The flames 
raged upwards as before, and threw up to the dark sky an 
inexhaustible mass of glowing sparks and burning particles 
of light materials, which then, with a light breeze, passed 
sideways over the town. The noise of the cries and calls 
of the men working the fire-ladders and engines was very 
great. All seemed determined to subdue the flames. On 
one side, as near to the spot as the fire allowed, stood a man 
in a cloak and military cap, smoking a cigar with the 
greatest composui-e. At the first glance, he appeared to be 
an idle spectator, but such was not the case. There were 
several persons to whom, in a few words, he gave com- 
mands, which were immediately executed. It was the 
Grrand Duke Charles Augustus. He had soon seen thal 
the building itself could not be saved ; he, therefore 
ordered that it should be left to fall, and that all tin 
superfluous engines should be turned upon the neigh 
bouring houses, which were much exposed to the fire 
He appeared to think with princely resignation — 

Let that bum down. 

With greater beauty will it rise again.’’ 

He was not wrong. The theatre was old, by no mean 
beautiful ; and for a long time, it had ceased to be room; 
enough to accommodate the annually increasing public 
nevertheless, it was lamentable to see this building thn 
iiTeparably destroyed, with which so many reminiscences o 
a past time, iUnstrious and endeared to Weimar, wer 
connected. 

I saw in beautiful eyes many tears, which flowed fo 
its downfall. I was no less touched by the giuef of : 
member of the orchestra. He wept for his burnt violir 
As the day dawned, I saw many pale countenances, 
remarked several young girls and women of high rank 
who had awaited the event of the fire during the wliol 
night, and who now shivered in the cold morning air. 
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rcturiunl hom(> to tnko a. ritlU- rest, ntul 'm tho oouvHr ui tho 
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smuiil. loUl me iliat ti“_ was unwell am in heal 
Still (ioethe luui uu> ealleil to his :,ute. lie Mivtrlu .l out, 
his luuul to me. “ We have all .M.^aiue, a, le.s. .a„i hee, 

" what, is to he iloueV My ht.le W ol eame lar Iv llus 

) , ,,■ lu-il sith‘ llesei.veil mV haiul, aiel lookine; 

luonunii; to mv liul-sult . i ■ Wh-o moi-., 

full at. me. saiil, 'so it is with .meea \ a u i 

ean he saiil, than these wonis ol ■»>; h 'lo "1 W ■' s « > h 

which iiesoim'ht toeomfoH me ^ I he llmat.y, I j' 

of mv love-hihours for m-arlv imrly ve;u:,, la .^in ,i.lu,. 
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“ ScMller proceeded in tlie same spirit as myself. He liuil 
a great deal of intercourse with actors and actresses. Hi*, 
like me, was present at every rehearsal ; and after eve 
successful performance of one of his pieces, it was his cnstorii 
to invite the actors, and to spend a merry day with tlieni. 
AH rejoiced together at that which had succeeded, and diV- 
cussed how anything might be done better next time. Bjn 
even when Schiller joined ns, he found both actors and 
public already cultivated to a high degree ; and it j ■ 
not to be denied that this conduced to the rapid success t : 
his pieces.” 

It gave me great pleasure to hear Goethe speak so cir 
cumstantially upon a subject which always possessed gn*:-* 
interest for me, and which, in consequence of the ml- 
fortune of the previous night, was uppermost in my mind. 

“ This burning of the house,” said I, “ in which you nv, 
Schiller, during a long course of years, e:ffiected so iniit’: 
good, in some degree closes a great epoch, which will 
soon return for Weimar. You must at that time have vx 
perienced great pleasure in your direction of the theai r 
and its extraordinary success.” 

And not a little trouble and dildculty,” returned God h: 
with a sigh. 

‘‘It must be difficult,” said I, “to keep such a mair, 
headed being in proper order.” 

“ A great deal,” said Goethe, “may be done by severit^^ 
more by love, but most by clear discernment and imparl u 
justice, which pays no respect to persons. 

“ I had to beware of two enemies, which might have b(M' 
dangerous to me. The one was my passionate love of talon 
which might easily have made me partial. The othcir 
will not mention, but you can guess it. At our theati 
there was no want of ladies, who were beautiful and youm 
and who were possessed of great mental charms. I felt 
passionate inchnation towards many of them, and sometino 
it happened that I was met half way. But I restrain 
myself, and said, Ho further! I knew my position, as 
also what I owed to it. I stood here, not as a private mu 
but as chief of an establishment, the prosperity of wliii 
was of more consequence to me than a momentary grail i 
cation. If I had involved myseK in any love affair, I shou 
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liaTO "been like a compass, whicli cannot point riglit wkcn 
under tlie infilnence of a magnet at its side. 

“ By tkns , keeping myself quite clear, and always re- 
maining master of myself, I also remained master of tlio 
theatre, and I always received that proper respect, without 
which all authority is very soon at an end.’^ 

This confession of Groethe’s deeply impressed me. I had 
already heard something of this kind about hi m , from others, 
and I rejoiced now to hear its confirmation from his own 
mouth. I loved him more than ever, and took leave of him 
with a hearty pressure of the hand. 

I returned to the scene of the fire, where flames and 
columns of smoke were rising from the great heap of ruins. 
People were still occupied in extinguislnng and pulling to 
pieces. I found near the spot a burnt fragment of a written 
f part. It contained passages from Groethe’s ‘‘ Tasso.” 

(Sup.) TJiurs., Mar. 24. — I dined with Groethe. The loss 
of the theatre was almost the exclusive subject of conver- 
sation. Frau von Groethe and Praulein Ulrica recalled to 
mind the happy hours they had enjoyed in the old house. 
They had been seeking some rehcs from amongst the rub- 
bish, which they considered invaluable ; but which were, 
after all, nothing but stones and burnt pieces of carpet. 
Still, these pieces were from the precise spot in the balcony 
where they had been used to sit. 

“ The principal thing is,” said Groethe, “to recover oneself, 

I and get in order as soon as possible. I should like the per- 
j formances to recommence next week, in the palace or in the 
> great to’wn-hall, no matter which. Too long a pause must 

L not be allowed, lest the public should seek some other 

resource for its tedious evenings.” 

“ But,” it was observed, “ there are scarcely any of the 
decorations saved.” 

“ There is no need of much decoration,” returned Goethe. 

• “ jN^either is there a necessity for great pieces. It is not 

even necessary to perform whole pieces at all, much less a 
great whole. 

“ The main point is, to choose something in which no 
great change of scene takes place. Perhaps a one act 
comedy, or a one act farce, or operetta. Then, perhaps, 
some air, duet, or finale, from a favourite opera, and yoix 
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^Yill te very passaHy entertained. We have only to go 
tolerably through April, for in May you have the songster 
of the woods. 

“ In the mean time,’’ continued G-oethe, you will, during 
the summer months, witness the spectacle of the rearing o 
a new house. This fire appears to me very remarkable, 
will now confess to you, that, during the long winter even 
ings, I have occupied myself with Courdray, in drawing th 
plan of a new handsome theatre suitable to W eimar. 

“ We had sent for the ground-plans and sections of som 
of the principal German theatres, and by taking what wa 
best, and avoiding what appeared defective, we accom 
plished a sketch which will be worth looking at. As soo: 
as the Grand Duke gives permission, the building may b 
commenced, and it is no trifle that this accident found us s 
W'onderfully prepared.” 

We received this intelligence of Goethe’s wjith great joy 

“ In the old house,” continued Goethe, ‘‘ the nobilit 
were accommodated in the balcony, and the servants an 
young artisans in the gallery. The greater number of th 
w'ealthy and genteel middle class were not well provide 
for; for when, at the performance of certain pieces, th 
students occupied the pit, these respectable persons did nc 
know where to go. The few small boxes behind tlio pii 
and the few stalls, were not suJficient. Now wo liav 
managed much better. We have a whole tier of boxc 
running round the pit, and another tier, of the second rani 
between the balcony and the gallery. 

“By these means we gain a great many places, witlior 
enlarging the house too much.” 

We rejoiced at this communication, and praised Gocth 
for his hind consideration of the theatre and the public. 

In order to lend my share of assistance to the futui 
theatre, I went, after dinner, with my friend Bobert Doolai 
to Upper Weimar, and over a cup of coffee at the inn, bega 
to make the libretto of an opera, after the “ Issipilc ” c 
Metastasio. The first thing was to write a programme, s 
as to cast the piece with all the favourite singers, male an 
female, belonging to the Weimar theatre. This gave u 
great pleasure. It was almost as if we were again seate 
before the orchestra. 
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We then set to work in jjcood earnest, and finished a 
part of the first act. 

(Sup.) d/hr. 27.”I diiu‘d at Goethe’s with a larp^o 

|)arty. lie sIiowchI ns the desip;u for the new tlu‘al ri'. It 
was as he had told us a few days the |)la,n promised a 
very beautiful building;-, lioth (‘.xtiu-nally and iutmauilly. 

It was riurun'kt'd that so prelty a tlu'airi^ n'quired 
beautiful decorations, and bid tm* I'ostumes than the former 
one. We weri' also of opinion that the company had 
'gradually beeomi' incomplete, and that some disiinuuisluHl 
voune: members should b(‘ ens^ajL^iHl, lioth for ilu^ drama and 
the opc'ra,. At th(‘samt‘ tinu\ we did not shut our lyc's to 
th(> fa.td. that ;dl this would hi^ atimnUsi with sj^n^at ewpemse, 
which th<‘ presc'ut. state' <»f tin' trc'asury would not. aIlo\v^ 

I know Vi-ry well,” said Goc'tlu', ‘‘that, uudc'r prcvi.c'xt of 
sparluL': tiu' treasury, some insie^nitieant pi'rsnns will 1)0 cm- 
LraiC'd wliu will not. eest much. I hit we cannot exptH‘t to 
iH'iu'tit' tlu' trc'asury by suidi nuams. 

“ Ncjihimj!: injurc's the trc'asury more than the <md(ma)ur 
to save' in such essential mutters. Our aim must be, to 
iia,ve a. full house every eveninjj^. And a youuju^ singer, 
male' or fmusdc', a elevc'r hm'o, and a ideviu* young luu’oino of 
tlistinguislKul tahmtsand somc^ bi'auty, will do miicdi towards 
tliis imd. Ay, if I still stood at thc^ hc'ad of tlu^ direction, I 
wmdd now go a stc'p fartlu'r for tlu^ hc'nefit of tlu'. trc'asury, 
and you wovdd perei'ive that I should not he without the 
money recjuircsl.” 

Goc'tiic' was asked what, he* m<‘ant. l)y this. 

‘M would (‘lujiloy ve'rv simple* nu'ans,” re‘l.urm*d he. “I 
wouhl iuivt? performanci's on Sundays. I sboulel thus have 
t he reHS'ipts of at I<‘ast. forty more* e'Voning.s, and it would he 
hard if the* treasury did not. thus gain tern or tiftee*n tliousand 
dollars a, year.” 

d'his e'Xpt'dimt was thougld. vitv pra(*tii'nl. It. was men- 
1i<m(*il, that, to the* great working-elass, who are* n.sunJIy 
oeenpie'd until late* at. ni'dit <m week days, Sunday is ilit* 
only day ed* n*ere*ati«m, when iht‘y woulel pr(*f(‘r tlie^ more* 
mtble ph‘a:;ures of a- play it) a dnm*e‘, with hi‘<*r, at. a village*, 
inn. It. was also the* gene-ral cepiuiem, that all The» farm(*rH 
anil laml-ownesv, a*! well as the edlieials and we*alihy inha- 
bitant;; of the smedi towns in tin* :a*ighl*ourluH)d, would 


Groetlie’s idea of permitting Sunday performances, ac- 
cording to tire custom in all other Grerman towns, recelyed 
perfect approbation, and was greeted as a very happy one. 
Only a shght doubt arose, as to whether the court would 
approve of it. 

‘‘The court of Weimar,” returned G-oethe, “is too good 
and too wise to oppose any regulation which would con- 
duce to the benefit of the town and an important institu- 
tion. The court will certainly make the small sacrifice of 
altering its Sunday soirees to another day. But if this 
were not agreeable, we could find for the Sundays enough 
pieces which the court does not like to see, but which 
would suit the common people, and would fill the treasury 
admirably.” 

The conversation then turned upon actors, and much was 
said about the use and abuse of their powers. 

“ I have, during my long practice,” said Groethe, “ found 
that the main point is never to allow any play, or scarcely 
an opera, to be studied, unless one can look forward with 
some certainty to a good success for years. ISTo one 
sufficiently considers the expenditure of power, whicli is 
demanded for the study of a five act play, or even an opera 
of equal length. Yes, my good friends, much is required 
before a singer has thoroughly mastered a part through all 
the scenes and acts, much more befox'e the choruses go as 
they ought. 

“I am horrified, when I hear how lightly people often 
give orders for the study of an opera, of the success of 
which they truly know nothing, and of which tliey Iiave 
only heard through some very uncertain newspaper notice. 
As we, in Germany, already possess very tolerable means of 
travelling, and are even beginning to have diligences, I 
would, on the intelligence of any new opera being pro- 
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(IiuhhI aiul [iraiscHlj sc'iul it) tlu* s])t»i ilu* lu'^fissctfr, or soim^ 
(>llu‘r f rust wort li}" iiu*nil)i'r of tlu'. iiu'jiifo, that, by his 
jir('Si‘n(H% at- an aoinal roprost*n{a( ion, lu' iiri‘j;h(. lu^ oou- 
vinf(‘(l la)w far ilio hit^lily-praisotl now opt'ra. was for 

anyihini^, wlahhor oar forot'S woro sniraaont ba* it. or not. 
'Fiio t'Xpt'nsiMif snob a jonnuyv wonhl bo inotnisldorablo in 
ooinnarison wbli ilu' (niornn)us ailvani a^'t' to bo tita’ivtHl 
rri)m it-, and tlu^ fatal misiakos whioli, by thosn means, 
wonhl ]){' avoidial. 

“ And iiam, when a, play or a- good t^ptaM has oiuh‘ 

boon studit'd, it should bo ro[)rosontod at hIu)!'!- intorvals,- ■ 
bo abowod to ‘run' as long draws, and t'oidinut'S iti 
all to till tiio lauiso. 'Du* Sana* plan wt>tdd bo a[»plioablo to 
a, good ohl play, or a Lp»od ohi opera, whioh has, [>orhaps, 
boon Ion:;* laid aside, ami wliioh now requires not. a littlt^ 
frt‘sh study to bo ropnalmani with {-aiooes;;. Such a ropr(‘- 
sontation .shotdd bo ropoatoil at short intervals, ns froqinadiy 
as tin' publio shovss* any interest- in it. 'kho dosln^ always 
to have somotlung now, a in I to see a. got jd play or opi'ni, 
whioh has boon stuilunl with oxo(^s^ii\t) |»ains only onoo, or 
at tin* mo.d twiot\ or oven to alhov tln^ spurt' of si\" or ta’ghi 
wot‘ks ttM'lapst' htd wc'on sindi n'potitituis, in whioh time a, 
mwv study iiooomt'S uoros.sary. Is a. real tlotrimoid. it> ilu' 
thoatrt', ami an unpartlouahio mi.sust' of tlu‘ iahmts of the 
porbimnu’s tmgugt'tl in itd’ 

( hu'iho appoarml to oonsitlor ihl;; maiior \ory important, 
and it st'omotl to lie so nt'ur his heart, that ho booatm* more 
warm than, with his calm th.-iposli ion, is often ilio oa;;o. 

In halv," ooniinnotl ilootho, "Mhoy pt'rrorui the s.ann* 
opt'ra fvorv twonino; for fmirors.iv wool.s>, and llu' groat- 
Italian ohihlnm b) no moans tlosiro any ohamo'. 'i'lu* 
polishoil f’arisiun sees iho olassioal plays, of Ills groat- poets 
so ofttUi ilmi lu' knows tliom by heart, and ha.; a f»raoti:ii‘d 
oar for tht' nooiud uat it»n of ov«‘ry .syllahlt*. Hero, in 
Wh'imar, they havt! thaio fno the lioiiour to porforni my 
'‘Iphigonia* and my ‘ d'a; s.o,* but how often? Soarot'ly 
t»uoo in thn*t* («r fourymars. 'kho publio iiudsthom tedious. 
\h rv probably, ‘'kluMirtiirs are not in pniotloo to play' tlin 
pi»*oos, ami the puldit* is not in praotioo bi hoar tliom. If, 
thrmioh m»»ro rrotpioni repetitions*, tfio md^rs tstttissl ho 
muoli into the spirit of their parbs that their ropresiaiiailon 
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gained life, as if it were not tlie result of study, and every- 
thing flowed from their own hearts, the public would, 
assuredly, no longer remain uninterested and unmoved. 

‘‘ I really had the notion once that it was possible to 
form a Grerman drama. hTay, I even fancied that I myself 
could contribute to it, and lay some foundation-stones for 
such an edifice. I wrote my ' Iphigenia ’ and my ‘ Tasso/ 
and thought, with a childish hope, that thus it might be 
brought about. But there was no emotion or excitement 
— all remained as it was before. If I had produced an 
eflect, and had met with applause, I would have written a 
round dozen of pieces such as ‘Iphigenia’ and ‘Tasso.’ 
There was no deficiency of material. But, as I said, actors 
were wanting to represent such pieces with life and spirit, 
and a pubhc was wanting to hear and receive them with 
sympathy.” 

(Sup.) Wed.^ Mar. 30. — This evening to a great tea 
party at Goethe’s, where I found a young American, 
besides the young Englishmen. I also had the pleasur(3 
of seeing the Countess Julia von Egloflstein, and of con- 
versing with her pleasantly on various subjects. 

(Sup.) Wed.^ April 6. — Goethe’s advice has been followed, 
and a performance has taken place this evening, for the 
first time, in the great hall of the town-house, consisting of 
small things and fragments, which were in accordance 
^yith the confined space and the want of decorations. 
The little opera, “ Das Hausgesinde ” (the domestic ser- 
vants), went quite as well as that at the theatre. Then 
a favourite quartet, from the opera “ Graf von Gleichen ” 
(Count von Gleichen), by Eberwein, was received with 
decided approbation. Our first tenor, Herr Moltke, then 
sang a weU-known song from “Die Zauberflote,” after 
which, with a pause between, the grand finale to the first 
act of “Don Juan” came in with powerful efiect, and 
nobly concluded this first substitute for an evening at the 
theatre. 

(Sup.) Sun., April 10.~Dined with Goethe. “I have 
the good news to tell you,” said he, “ that the Grand Duke 
has approved of our design for the new theatre, and that 
the foundation will be laid immediately.” 

I was very much pleased at this information. 
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had to contend with all sorts of obstacles,’^ con- 
tinued Groethe ; we are, at last, happily through them. 
W^e owe many thanks, on that account, to the Privy 
Councillor, Schweitzer, who, as we might .have expected 
of him, stood true to om’ cause with hearty good will. 
The sketch is signed in the Grand Duke’s own hand- 
writing, and is to undergo no further alteration. Dejoice, 
then, for you will obtain a very good theatre.” 

(Sup.) Thur., A^ril 14. — TMs evening at G-oethe’s. Since 
conversation upon the theatre and theatrical manage- 
ment were now the order of the day, I asked him upon 
what maxims he proceeded in the choice of a new member 
of the company. 

“ I can scarcely say,” returned Goethe ; “ I had various 
modes of proceeding. If a striking reputation preceded 
the new actor, I let him act, and saw how he suited 
the others ; whether liis style and [manner disturbed our 
ensemble, or whether he would supply a deficiency. If, 
however, he was a young man who had never trodden a 
stage before, I first considered his personal qualities ; 
whether he had about him anything prepossessing or 
attractive, and, above all things, whether he had control 
over himself. Por an actor who possesses no self-posses- 
sion, and who cannot appear before a stranger in his 
most favourable light, has, generally spealamg, little 
talent. His whole profession requires continual self-denial, 
and a continual existence in a foreign mask. 

“ If his appearance and his deportment pleased me, I 
made him read, in order to test the power and extent of 
his organ, as well as the capabilities of his mind. I gave 
him some sublime passage from a great poet, to see whether 
he was capable of feeling and expressing what was really 
great ; then something passionate and wild, to prove his 
power. I then went to something marked by sense and 
smartness, something ironical and witty, to see how he 
treated such things, and whether he possessed sufficient 
freedom. Then I gave him something in which was repre- 
sented the pain of a wounded heart, the suffering of a 
great soul, that I might learn whether he had it in his 
power to express pathos. 

“ If he satisfied me in all these numerous particulars, I 
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iittei’s. Moreover, D ’Alton is, as a man, amiable and 
■\vitty, “wbile in eloq[nence and abundance of flowing tboiigbts 
few can equal him, and one is never tired of hearing hmi. 

Goethe, who in his endeavours to investigate nature 
would willingly encompass the Great Whole, stands in 
a disadvantageous position to every natural philosopher ^ 
of importance who has devoted a whole life to one special 
object. The latter has mastered a kingdom of endless 
details, whilst Goethe hves more in the contemplation 
of great nniversal laws. Thence it is that Goethe, who 
is always upon the track of some great synthesis, bnt 
who, from the want of knowledge of single facts, lacks 
a confirmation of his presentiments, seizes upon, and 
retains with .such decided love, every connection with 
important natural philosophers. For in them he finds 
what he himself wants ; in them he finds that which 
supplies his own deficiencies. He will in a few years 
be eighty years old; but he is not tired of inquiries and 
experiments. In none of his tendencies has he come to 
a fixed point : he will always go on further and further. 
Still learning and learning. Thus he shows himself a 
man endowed wdth perpetual, imperishable youth. 

These reflections were awakened to-day, by his animated 
conversation with D’AIton. D’Alton talked about Ho- 
dentia,t and the formation and modifications of their 
skeletons, and Goethe was unwearied in hearing new 
facts. 

Wed.j Ajpril 20. — Goethe showed me this evening a letter 
from a young student, who begs of him the plan for the 
second part of “Faust,” with the design of completing the 
work himself. In a straightforward, good-humoured, and 
candid tone, he freely sets forth his wishes and views, and 
at last, without reserve, utters his conviction that all other 
litGrai*y efiorts of later years have been nought, but that in 
him a new hterature is to bloom afresh. 

If I met a young man who would set about continuing 

* Nafurforscher, literally “ Investigator into Nature ; ” for the 
Germans do not, like us, honour experimentalists with the name of 
philosophers. — Trans. 

f This word of Cuvier’s exactly corresponds to the German Nage. 
tliier. — Trans. 
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myself to poetry for tlie present. If I wislied to 
book wMcli lie thonglit would not advance me in my Jt , ^ ^ 
sent pnr suits, lie always advised me to let it alone, S^y * 
tbat it was of no practical use to me. * 1 1 

‘'I myself,’’ said lie one day, “ have spent too mncb- ^ ^ 
on things which did not belong to my proper ] : 

When I reflect what Lopez de Vega accomplisheci? 
number of my poetical productions seems very small- 
should have kept more to my own trade.” « 

“ If I had not busied myseK so much with stones,” ^ 

he another time, “but had spent my time on somebl^„J^^® 
better, I might have won the finest ornament of diamoxi<- • ““ 
Lor the same cause he esteems and praises Lis fx’xoy 
Meyer for having devoted his whole hfe exclusively bo 1 ^ 
study of art, and thus having obtained beyond a douLL ^ 
highest degree of penetration in his department. 

“ I also grew up with this tendency,” said G-oetLe, ft x i 

passed almost half my life in the contemplation and 1, 

of works of art, but in a certain respect I am not on Oj 
with Meyer. I, therefore, never venture to show Lim x it * 
pictui’e at once, but first see how far I can get on i 

myself. When I think I am fully acquainted botL wibl i i * 
beauties and defects I show it to Meyer, who sees fax’ iiy 
sharply into the matter, and who, in many respects, ' 

quite new lights. Thus I am ever convinced anew 
much is needed to be thoroughly great in any one tlxini- 
In Meyer Hes an insight into art belonging to thonsaiiclH « * 
years.” 

Why, then, it may be asked, if Goethe was so tLoroxxg^l i L 
persuaded that one man can only do one thing well, die; I 1 1 
employ his life in such extremely various directions ? 

I answer that, if Groethe now came into the world, 
found the literary and scientific endeavours of Lis iiad i 
country at the height which they have now, chiefly tLro i i ^ 
him, attained, he certainly would find no occasion fox’ sik’I 
various tendencies, but would simply confine himself > : 

single department. 

Thus, it was not only in his natm-e to look in every dix*< *c * 
tion, and to make himself clear about earthly things, Li i i 
was needful for his time that he should speak out wliarti 
had observed. 
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Tinderstand me, and puts a false construction on 
words. 

“ I have devoted my whole life to the people and i 
improvement, and why should I not also found a dra 
But here in Weimar, in this small capital, •whicli, as pc 
jokingly say, has ten thousand poets and a few inhabits 
how can we talk about the people, much more a theatre 
the people? Weimar will doubtless become, at some fu 
time, a great city ; but we must wait some centuries be 
the people of Weimar will form a mass sufficient to be 
to found and support a drama.’’ 

The horses were now put to, and we dmve to the Ic 
garden. The evening was calm and mild, ratliei* su 
and large clouds appeared gathering in temjicsti 
masses. We walked up and down the dry gravel i 
Goethe quietly hy my side, apparently agitated by vai 
thoughts. Meanwhile, I hstened to the notes of the bl 
bird and thrush, who, upon the tops of the still leadess 
trees, heyond the Hm, sang against the gathering temp 

Goethe cast his glances around, now towards tlio (do 
now upon the green which was bursting forth every wl: 
on the sides of the path and on the meadows, as well a 
the hushes and hedges. “A warm thunder- shower, wl 
the evening promises,” said he, “and spring will a* 
appear in all her splendour and abundance.” 

In the mean time the clouds became more threatenin 
low peal of thunder was heard, some dro]Ds of rain also 
and Goethe thought it advisable to drive back into 
town. “If you have no engagement,” said he, as 
ahghted at his dwelling, “ go upstairs, and spend an I 
or so with me.” This I did with great pleasure. 

belter’s letter still lay upon the table. “It is strfxi 
very strange,” said Goethe, “how easily one falls int 
false position with respect to puhhc ojiinion. I do 
^ow that I ever joined in any way against the people ; 
it is now settled, once for all, that I am no friend to 
people. I am, indeed, no friend to the revolutionary n 
•whose object is robbery, mui’der, and destruction, and w 
bebind the mask of public welfare, have their eyes o 
upon the meanest egotistical aims. I am no fiiend to si 
people, any more than I am a friend of a Louis XV. 
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liato every violent overtlirow, I>e(‘anse as iiuicli p^ood is de- 
stroyed as is gained l>y it. 1 liaio those who adiievo it, as 
well as those who give cause ior it. Ihit am 1 thererore no 
friend to i.ho people P Does any right-minded mail think 
otlu'rwist^ ? 

“ Yoii know how groally I rejoi(!e at ev(‘ry iin]>roveni,ent, 
of; which i-ho future givt'S ns some |)n)S{)ecl.. Jhii', as 1 
said, all violent t ransiiions two. rm’oKing to my mind, for 
they are mdi conronnahle to luitun'. 

am a friend to plaids; 1 love the rose as iilu^ mosl. 
perfeirt ilowm* which mir (utriuan. nature can products ; hut 
1 am not fool (‘noii;rh lo desire that my garden should jiro- 
diUH^ ilunu now, ah the mid of April. I am now sidislhul il; 
I now 11 nd th(^ first. gr<‘en leava'S, salisfied if i see liow one 
leaf aitm* another is rorniiul upon ilu^ shun, from waadv to 
wcH'k ; j am pleasi'd when, in .May, I pm’(*eive the Inals, 
and am happy when, at last, in Juiu', tlu^ rose itsdl* up- 
pt'ai’S in all its s]ih'mhmr and all its rragraiiee. It any one 
eannoi wait, htt him go to ihe hothouses. 

‘‘ It. is fariluT said that 1 am a servant, a shwo te. 
prinet'S, as if i hut wen' saying anything. Do I then sm'vo 
a tyrant— a (h'SpotP Do I sm’ve one who livi's at the cost, 
of l iu^ ptHiph', only for his own pi(‘a.sur(‘s ? ISnch. princes 
and Hindi tinu'H lie, (lod ho praised, far hi'hind ns. .1. have 
I }<H‘U intimately coniUH'ted with ilu^ Clraud .Duln^ fm* hall* a. 
ci'niury, and laivts during half a. (u'ut.iny strivmi and 
worked with him ; lad. I siiould sju'ak falsidy if 1 werot.» 
i;a.y that. I have kmnvn a. singh'day iu whieh the (Irand i)uki‘ 
fmsmd. thought, ol* doing and <‘Kemd.iiig I'omel.hing imuliug 
to th(' iHnetd. of t.Iu^ land, and litt.ed to improvt^ {h(‘ eondition 
of individuals. As tor himseH’ [im-sonally, what has la* 
from Ids princely station lad. toil and Imuhle? !s his 
dwi’Uing, his appand, or his tahh^ heUer appoiid.ed t!ian that 
« if any wealthy private man? Duly go into our seaport 
towns, and you will lirni tlu^ kittdien and (sdlar of aiiycou- 
l idernhle merehani Indter appoIntiMl than his. 

'‘This autumn,'* contimuHl (loeihe, we. are gtfmg to 
^Hleh^a(t^ the day on which the (Irand Duke will liave 
goverm‘d for 11 fty years, ihit when I considm* it rightly 
' • thi.'. p;ov(‘rmiu'ni of his- what was it. hut a, continual 
servitiuh* P Wlrat has it bemi lait a servitude in tlio attain- 
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Tlic Grand Duke,” said Gootlic, “ disclosed to mo liis 
opinion, tliat a tlicatrc need not be of arelritcetnral n\ao‘- 
nificcnee, Avldeli conld not be contradicted, lie fnrtlier 
said, tlia.t it -was nothing bnt a bouse for tlie })iirpose of 
getting money. This view appears at lirst sight rather 
material ; but rightly considered, it is not without a higlier 
purport. For if a theatre is not only to pay its exptvusc's, 
but is, besides, to make and save nioiu'y, everything al)oiit; 
it must be excellent. It must ha-vci ilu\ best nianagenicnt 
at its head ; the at^tors must be of the best ; and good 
|)ieca\s must eontimudly be ]>errorined, i.hat the attraetivxi 
])ower recpurcHl to draiW a full house tweiy evcMving may 
never ec.'usi'. Bid) iihat is saying a great deal in a few words 
— almost what is imj)ossi!)l(‘.” 

Grand Dukes’s viiuv,” said I, ‘‘of making the 
theatre gain money a;ppea,rH to bo very pra-cdica-l, since it 
iniplit^s a. nc(*essiiy of riuuainiug contiuually on a summit 
of ex(‘ell(mc('.” 

“Even 81mkspeare and Mol iero/^ returned Gocihe, “bad 
no otluT vi(‘W. Both of tlumi wislu‘d, above all things, 
in mak(^ motuy l>y i.heir theatres. In order to attain tins, 
tlu'ir |U’ineipai aim, they nocessa-rily stiwo that everything 
shouhl bi^ as good as possilih*, and that, besides good olcl 
plays, iluu'e should lie sonu^ (lever novelty to ])Icaso and 
ai'trad). The prohibition of ‘^TartuiTe’ was a ihunderbolt 
to Molierc ; but not so mndi for tluqxul. as for tluMlirector 
M'()lierc‘, wlio had l-o (‘.oiisider tiu'. wdfarc^ of a,n imporliaiit 
tr()U]){\ and to [ind some meaais io prociinj brt‘a,d for him- 
self a.nd his ad.ors. 

“Nothing,” conihiiu‘d Godh(‘, “is nion'. <la,ng(‘rous i.o 
ilie ‘wdl-lnlng of a tlu‘a,tre iha-ii wluai ttu'. din'd.or is so 
|)lac(‘(l, that. a. great.(*r or l(%ss r(‘eeipt at. itie t.r(.‘a.sury does 
not atTed. liiin pivrsonally, and lu^ can. live on in ca.r(less 
S(Hairity, knowing that, howevau* tlu' receipts attlu^ trtnisury 
may fail in the course of t.lu^ yc'ar, at the end of that 
time he will be able to indemnify himsdf from anotluT 
Honrt‘e. It. is a property of liumau iiaturo soon to relax 
wlaai not. impdled by })ersonal advaid.ago or disadvantage. 
Now, it is not desirable that a theatre, in bucIi a town 
as Wdmar, should snppoi't itsdf, and that no contiibution 
from the Prince’s treasury should bo necossaiy. But 
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moist clay wall ; they sliot quickly one after anotker, and left 
the arrows sticking in. And it was not seldom tkat out 
of fifteen arrows five struck tke centre, wkick was about 
tke size of a doUar, wkile tke rest were very near ii 
Wken all kad skot, eack went and drew kis arrow out of 
tke soft wall, and tke game went on afresk. I was tken so 
enraptured witk tins arckery, tkat I tkougkt it would be 
a great thing to introduce it into Germany, and I was so 
stupid as to deem it possible. I often bargained for a bo'w, 
but tkere were none to be kad under twenty francs, and 
liow could a poor Jager kke myself scrape togetker so 
muck money ? I tkerefore confined myself to an arrow, 
as tke most important and most elaborate article ; and 
bougkt one [at a manufactory at Brussels for a franc, 
wkick I brougkt kome, togetker witk a drawing, as my 
only prize of victory.” 

“ Tkat is just like you,” said Goetke. “ But do not 
think tkat you can make anything natural and beautiful 
popular. A long time, and a confounded deal of work, 
will be requisite, at any rate. But I can easily imagine 
tkat this Brabant arckery is very beautiful. Our German 
amusements in tke sHttle-ground appear rough and 
ordinary, in comparison witk it, and savour strongly of 
tke Philistine.” ^ 

“ Tke beauty of arckery,” returned I, “ is tkat it dis- 
plays tke body symmetrically, and exercises tke powers in 
equal proportion. Tkere is the left arm, wkick holds tbe 
bow, stiff, strong, and firm ; tkere is tke right, wkick 
draws tke string witk tke arrow, and must be no less 
powerful. At tke same time both tke feet and tke tkigks 
are planted strongly, to form a firm basis for tke upper 
part of tke body. The eye directed to tke aim, and tke 
muscles of tke neck are all in full tension and activity ; 
and tken tke feeling of joy, wken tke arrow darts whizz- 
ing from tke bow, and pierces tke desired mark I I know 
no bodily exercise tkat can be at all compared to it.” 

“It would be very well suited to our gymnastic insti- 
tutions,” answered Goethe. “And I should not wonder 
if, in twenty years, we were to have skilful archers by 

* Pkilister,” tke academical slang* corresponding to tke Bnglisk 
« snob.”— 
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(lousands in Germany, (unt-nill;- ; . - 

t to be done mtli a iuli-irn*wu ^ ' 

!al or in mental pnrsnits, in rnmnr.* - ^ i 
iter. Be clever enougii to bo-riu \um f- 
DU may succeed.’’ ^ 

lut our Gorman teacliors ot iniuin a;*- r 
Lot understand tlic use ot; bows aud 
rell,” said Goetlie, “ sovta-al -yiaiiaOh- 
; combine, and a skilliil aridu r no- do I- 
Flanders or Brabant. ( )r i iu'V lui'do . o. i 
Town young gyinnas ( s I o 1 > ra In n i . 1 1 a i f t ' . 
lined to good arclua’s, and ioarn h( 0 \ t 
nake arrows. TIicso yntnio; tutu lai/o? « 
an gymnastic institidious as {ravrlluio s 
[ sojournfora time, now with imo .. ss : 
mother. 

have,” continued Go{‘th(\ ou tibj-.o i; .u t . 
istic exercises. On the* eoidrarv. I wa * "rr;. 
politics crept into tluna, so that tin- avals r * 
d to restrain them, or nvru to forbid usd 
By this mcaim wo ha ve ihrowti aw a) v 
But I hope that tlu^ g\ nuiu .tie iienhut 
ived; for our German youths m-t-d t! . - a r 
tudents, who, with a. great <lea! ^ 

jctual exertion, arc witlumi any ph\ - d . o 
therefore without any fu‘ees.sir\ p. .v. , ■ . 
ell me something nion^ .aheul wmr b-,’. . 
you have really Ivroiigld^ an arn»u us h 
mt ? I should jiko to see it.” 
t has been lost long ago,” ntan. •' 1 
)ered it so well, that 1. .sueeceti.'tl in r. s: . 
d by a dozen instead of one. It v... , j, g 
sy as I expected, ami 1 mailt* mam tr ' h ; 
lany failures, but by (hat vta-y nu m. . I ! 
deal. The hrst tiling lit ho afti-nd* d i 
I had to sec tliat it was atrai'-hf. m.. i a 
in a short time ; then that it wa : h.-hf <■ 

;h not to split ill striking against u hard v 
ie experiments with tin* wood of tio- pvp.^:v',' 

terally, “tliromx away thn thibl with tho 
tn Bade vcrschuttct) — a Grnuim pnivn-rhial » i| 4 . u 
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the pine, and tlien of the birch ; but they were all defici 
in one (^nahty or another, and were not such as they oiij 
to be. I then made experiments with the wood of 
lime-tree from a slender straight stem, and I found exac 
what I wished for and had songht. Such a shaft i 
light, straight, and strong, on account of its fine fibi 
The next thing to be done was to furnish the lower e 
with a tip of horn ; but it soon became evident that 
horn was not fit for the pmpose, and that it must 
cut out of the kernel, in order that it might not s; 
on being shot against any hard substance. But the re 
difficult part was yet to do, namely, the feathering 
the arrow. How I bungled, and what failmes I ms 
before I succeeded in bringing it to any perfection ! ” 

The feathers are not let into the shaft, but glued 
are they not said G-oethe. 

They are glued on,” returned I ; “but this must 
so strongly and so neatly done, that they shall app 
as if they were a part of the shaft, and had growm 
of it. It is not a matter of indifEerence what glne ^ 
uses. I have found that isinglass, steeped in water 
some hours, and then with some spirit added, dissolyed 
a jelly over a gentle charcoal fire, makes the best gl 
iSTeither are all feathers serviceable alike. The feath 
drawn from the wings of all great birds are indeed gc 
but I have found the red feathers from the wings of 
peacock, the large feathers of the turkey-cock, and ] 
ticnlarly the strong and splendid ones of the eagle s 
bustard^ the best of any.” 

“ I hear all this with great interest,” said Groethe. “ ( 
wbo did not know you, would scarcely heheve that y 
tendencies were so lively. But tell me now, how c£ 
you hy a how 

“ I made some myself,” returned L “ But here als 
bungled dreadfully at first. I consulted cabinet-mal 
and Cartwrights. I tried all the kinds of wood in i 
place, and at last arrived at excellent results. In 
choice of woods, I had to take care that the bow sho 
bend easily, that it should spring hack strongly and quid 
and that its elasticity should last. I made my first 
periment with ash, with a hranchless stem of about 
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asked Groetlio, ‘‘ what id d::ii i ' ' 
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i means tke same as (lo ao ,! *, ■ 

is diwen quite through. l!u‘ at an • ’ 
er. I^'ow, if tlio stem gn nv s i i*: 1 1 ■ ■ ! ; t . I 1 ; 
ise in a straight line, tlu? piiH’es i*l»{..:n*-d h. • 
straight and iit for a how. Uui ii i. ■■ 
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unfit for a how, since tiui wed g»' f . t' i 

t what would ho the resuit- <*!’ r z.a'wy , a j. .* ■ ; 
a’ parts ? Oiio could thus tditain :are j . 
ise.'’ 

3 might,” returned I, “ out thron di a . : ■ i ia v. i 

3 S were twisted, and this wuuhl loak • t’. - |. . * 

tor a how.” 

nderstand,” said Goeihi*; 'di i^ov in iGii ^ 
ere cut through, would brea,k, Hni mh i a:--:- ; 
iject interests me.” 

lerefore made,” said j, “ my ;U'c..ud h \\ 

; split ash. There won ‘ no'hhr. .: lii.. ; 
le how was strong and firm; hm Id. ■ , r 
aatit was hard, ins (cj id of t o y i * f : i " ! 

bken a piece of a seedling a. h/' . ! id 1 ' ■ r. 

i is always a very si iff wtMtd ; I.;:m ; > 

iort, and you will find it heii. r. < ):j r . 

3 d that there is a great dijl’ereiier in ^ 

dnds of wood, a great deni deprn.j ; , t ; 

1 on which they grow. 1 lenni d if :'* . , 
fcersherg is of ‘little value a ; ilmU r; r ... 

y, thewoodiniluiiu'IgidjimrhtHHl nf 

able strength, on aceuuut of r'. *• 

r have great coil f deuce ill Ihe e;ir: ^ ^ / . 

In my suhsequeut n? . J , . 1 

ry that all wood wiiicli gi’i^w.; m. n r ' 
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^ '' A yoinig stem,” returned I, “ is indeed not without 

* knots ; but ■\vlicn one rears it to a tree, tlie icnots arc 
taken off, or if it e^row in a thicket, tliey disap [>car iu time 
of tlieir own accord. Now, if a stem is Jil)ont two or 
tliree inches in diameder wlieii the knots are removed, 
and if it is allowed to imn’case yi'arly, and t-o form new 
^ wood on tlic outside, at ilie (‘X])iratu)n of fifly or 

years, tlie knotly inner part will bo eiieased iu about six; 
inches of sound wood, irei^ from knots. Bncli a. si.taii will 
^ present a very smooth, ('xtc'rior; but one cannot teh what 
imperfee.tituis il* litis within. W(i shall, tluaudbre, tit till 
events, be safe wiih ti ])limk stiwn from sik'Il a stem, if 
wo kc‘ep (o the outside', tind e.nt a. few inelu's from, tlial. 
'I I ])iece whic'h is imim'ditib'ly under the btirk, that is U) stiy, 

I I the spliiil tind whtii. Ibllows, as this is tilwtiys the youngest 

^ tvml (onglu'st wood, tind ilu^ nu^st sriittihlc for a liow.” 

^ “I thought,” stiid (loelh(‘, ‘Mhat the wood for a bow 

t slionld not- be stiwn, but must be split, or as you call it 

Cerltiiuly, w'lien it etin bo split,” returned T. “Ash, 
otik, and wti.Inui; miiy ],)e split, bec^auso tlioy .are woods of 
ti cotirse fibre. ^ Jbit not iho .]l/h..s‘Zf.oZf^er. hhr it is ti wood of 
such :i hue interwoven iiluH', that it will not divide accord- 
ing io I he (‘ourse of the fibres, Irat s|)lits (piite ;i|»’ainst the 
uai.ural gniin. The wo(»d of th(wi^/u^7/o/f'/r>mll^si» thercybin^ 
be divided wil.h, the stiw, tiud tlrat without oiultiiigering 
•' ilu' sliiaaigtb, of ihe bow.” 

“Jluniph! ,Ilnm[)li!” sti.i<i (loeilua “ You have ac(|uii*ed 
(‘onsith'rtible kuowledg(‘ i.hrougb your liow nitiniti. And 
it is irhtit livi'ly kind of knowh'dge whitdi is tilltiincd only 
in a |)raci.ictil wtiy. ibd. tlitit is the advtinf tigi^ of a 
])tissioniite liking for tiny pursnii-, iliiit it ctirrins on(5 to 
the vc'iy boltom, of flu^ suliji'i't. jh'sidcs, sc('kin<( and 
^ blundering tirti good, for it is by secheing and blundering 
that \Vi'. h'tirii. And, imkaxl, oiu^ letirns not merely ihe 
thing iist'ir, Imt (ua'rylhing coniu'ctc'd with it. What 
should 1 htiv(' known of ]>ltinis and colours, if my ilu'my 
htid bi‘(‘!i htiiuh'd down to me ri'tuly made, ami I htui learmal 
it ly lu'ii.rt ? But from tlui vt'iy cinaunsianee ihtit I was 
obiigt'd i.o se(‘k and find ev(*ryihing for nysthf, and 
occtLsionally to make mistakt.'s, 1 can say that I know 
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of all sorts of strange iiupleineuts. I see it is in tlu' 
same condition as w’luni it was pri‘seiittHl to nui in tlio year 
1814 ', by a Baselilcir cbic 4 ‘. Kow, what do yon say ? ” 

I was doligbted to hold the precious weapon in niy hands. 
It appeared quite uninjured, and cwen tlu^ siring appeanui 
perfectly servitunbU'. I tried it in iny hands, and found 
that it was still toleral)iy elasl ic. “ It is a good how,” said 
I. “ The form especially ])least‘S nu', a-iid for the future it 
sliall serve nio as a model.” 

“01; wliat wood is it made, do you think ? ” 

“It is, as you st'e, so covered with hircdi ha,r!c,” nqdied I, 
“that vt'ry littk^ nl! ihe wood is visible*, and only tluj eurvc'd 
ends remain exposed, iham lliescj arc so embrowned by 
I tinu*, that one eannot wdl distinguish what the* wood is. 

i At t!u^ first glanet', it looks llk<? young oak, mid then again 

like nut trt't*. 1, think iha.t it is nut tre(‘, or a wood that. 
^ resembh's it. j\iaphM)r masholdi*r it is not. It is a wot)d 

I ol’ coarser librt^; besides, I obscu've signs ol‘ Ks having been. 
^ split (ijrsclili(rlifi'f).'^ 

\ “ Sup[)os{^ you w(‘ro to try it now,” said Goethe. “ .Hm’o 

you baviuiu tUTow. But bo caiitiouH with the iron point, 
it may h(5 |)oisoiu*tl.” 

Wo wcuit again into tho garden, and I bent the hmv. 
“ ISfow, where will, yon slioot?” said Cioetlu*. “Into Iht^ 
air at first, I think,” said I. “ Go on, then,” said Goeilu*. 
r shot Tip towards the sunny clouds in tlui l)luo sky. I'lie 
arrow supported ilselt’ wall, tlum l,urued :i’ouml, came 
W'hizzing downwards, and siaiek into tlui ground. “ Now 
let mo Iry,” said (Joel he. i. was plt‘a.st‘d liiai/ h(‘, Iih), 
was going to shoot. I gavmhim tlie how, a.nd felelu^d Uu! 
arrow. 

Goetlu^ ])lae(*d tliii u(»i(^h of tlu; arrow upon tho siring, 
a.ud, held ilie how right, hat Tvas i-onn^ tinu^ htd’orc^ In*, could 
^ manage it properly, ih* now aimetl upwa.rds, and drt‘W 
ilu^ string. '.riuTe lu^ slood liki*. an Apollo, with imptaisli- 
able yoiitli ol; soul, aithough old in body, d'lui arrinv only 
attained a. vauy" modi'rah^ height, and thi*n fell lo tin; 
groiiiul. I ran and retched llu* arrow. )m'e mor(‘,” 
said Go(‘thc*. i fe now took aim along Iho gra-vel paih <.»f 
tile gardtm. The an-ow su[»porl,ed llseir aJiout thirty paces 
tolerably well, Iheii fell, and whi/./.t'd along upon ihe 
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particTilai’lj to Poussin ^ Claude PorrainGj and, al 30 ve all, 
to study tlie works of tkese two great men, tliat lie mig'lit 
plainly see kow tkey regarded nature, and used ker for tkc 
expression of tkeir artistical Yiews and feekngs. 

Preller is an important talent, and I kave no fear of 
kim. He appears to me, besides, of a very earnest ckarac- 
ter. I am almost certain tkat ke will ratker incline to 
Poussin tkan to Claude Lorraine ; still I kave particularly 
recommended bim to study tke latter — and not witkout 
reason ; for it is witk tke cultivation of an artist as witk 
tke cultivation of every otker talent. Our strong points, to 
a certain extent, develope tkemselves ; but tkose germs of 
our nature wkick are not in daily exercise, and are tkere- 
fore less powerful, need particular care, in order tkat tkey 
may become strong likewise. 

So may a young singer, as I kave often said, possess 
certain natural tones wkick are very excellent, and wkick 
leave notking to desire ; wkile otker tones in kis voice may 
be found less strong, clear, and full. But even tkese ko 
must by constant exercise seek to bring to equal perfection 
witk tke otkers. 

‘‘I am certain tkat Preller will one day succeed admir- 
ably in tke solemn, tke grand, and perkaps also tke wild- 
Wketker ke will be equally kappy in tke eke erf ul, tko 
graceful, and tke lovely, is anotker question; and tkore- 
f ore kave I especially recommended to kim Claude Lorraine, 
in order tkat, by study, ke may acquire tkat w^kick does 
not lie in tke actual tendency of kis nature. 

‘‘ Tkere is one tking more to wkick I called kis attention. 
I kave seen many of kis studies from natm'e : tkey were 
excellent, and executed witk great energy and life ; but 
tkey were all isolated objects, of wkick little can after- 
wards be made wken one comes to inventions of one’s own. 
I kave now advised kim never for tke future to delineate an 
isolated object, suck as single trees, single keaps of stones, 
or single cottages, but always to add a background and 
:-ome surrounding objects. 

And for tke following reasons. In nature we never see 
an^king isolated, but everytking in connection witk some- 
thing else wkick is before it, beside it, under it, and over it. 
A single object, I grant, may strike us as particularly 
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began immediately to sjpeak in melodious verses. I could 
not but admire liim, yet I could not praise Mm. It was 
not a return to Hamburg that be described, but merely tbe 
emotions on tbe return of a son to bis parents, relations, 
and friends ; and bis poem would bave served just as well 
for a return to Merseburg or Jena, as for a return to 
Hamburg. Yet wbat a remarkable, peculiar city is Ham- 
burg ! and wbat a ricb field was offered bim for tbe most 
minute description, if be bad known or ventured to take 
bold of tbe subject properly ! ” 

I remarked that tbis subjective tendency was tbe 
fault of tbe public^ wbicb decidedly applauds all senti- 
mentabty. 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” said Groetbe ; “ but tbe public is still more 
pleased if you give it something better. I am certain that 
if, with WoM’s talent at improvisation, one could faith- 
fully describe tbe life of great cities, such as Home, ISTaples, 
Vienna, Hamburg, or London, and that in such a lively 
manner, that one’s bearers would believe they saw with 
their own eyes, everybody would be enchanted. If be breaks 
through to tbe objective, be is saved, tbe stuff is in bim ; 
for be is not without imagination. Only be must make up 
bis mind at once, and strive to grasp it.” 

“I fear,” said I, “that tMs will be harder than we imagine, 
since it demands entire regeneration of Ms mode of thought. 
Even if be succeeds, be will, at all events, come to a 
momentary standstill with Ms production, and long prac- 
tice will be required to make tbe objective become a second 
nature.” 

Tbe step I grant is very great,” said G-oetbe ; “but be 
must take courage, and make Ms resolution at once. It is 
in such matters, like tbe dread of water in bathing — we 
must jump in at once, and tbe element is ours. 

“ If a person learns to sing,” continued Groetbe, “all tbe 
notes which are within Ms natural compass are easy to bim, 
wMle those wbicb lie beyond tbe compass are at first ex- 
tremely diffcult. But to be a vocalist, be must conquer 
them, for be must bave them all at command. Just so 
with tbe poet ; — ^be deserves not tbe name wMle be only 
speaks out bis few subjective feelings ; but as soon as bo 
can appropriate to Mmself, and express tbe world, be is a 
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poet. Tlien lie is inexliausti'ble, and can be always new, 
wbile a subjective nature has soon talked out his little 
internal material, and is at last mined by mannerism. 
People always talk of the study of the ancients ; but what 
does that mean, except that it says, turn your attention to 
the real world, and try to express it, for that is what the 
ancients did when they were alive.” 

Groethe arose [and walked to and fro, while 1 remained 
seated at the table, as he likes to see me. He stood 
a moment at the stove, and then, like one who has 
reflected, came to me, and with his finger on his lips, said, 

I will now tell you something which you will often find 
confirmed in your experience. All eras in a state of decline 
and dissolution are subjective ; on the other hand, all pro- 
gressive eras have an objective tendency. Our present time 
is retrograde, for it is subjective : we see this not merely 
in poetry, but also in painting, and much besides. Every 
healthy efiort, on the contrary, is directed from the inward 
to the outward world, as you will see in all great eras, 
which have been really in a state of progression, and all of 
an objective nature.” 

These remarks led to a most interesting conversation, in 
which especial mention was made of the great period of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The conversation now turned upon the theatre, and the 
weak, sentimental, gloomy character of modern productions. 

“Moliere is my strength and consolation at present,” 
said I ; “I have translated his ‘Avare,’ and am now busy 
with his ‘ Medicin malgre lui.’ Moliere is indeed a great, a 
genuine (reiner) man.” 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “a genuine man; that is the proper 
term. There is nothing distorted about him. He ruled the 
manners of his day, while, on the contrary, our Iffland and 
Kotzebue allowed themselves to be ruled by theirs, and 
were limited and confined in them. Moliere chastised men 
by drawing them just as they were.” 

“I would give something,” said I, “to see his plays acted 
in all their purity I Yet such things are much too strong 
and natural for the public, so far as I am acquainted with 
it. Is not this over-refinement to be attributed to the so- 
called ideal hterature of certain authors ?” 
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“ISTo,” said Goetlie, has its source in society itself, . 
What business have our young girls at the theatre ? They 
do not belong to it — they belong to the convent , and the 
theatre is only for men and women, who know something 
of human affairs. When Moliere wrote, girls -were in the 
convent, and he was not forced to think about them But 
now we cannot get rid of these young girls, and pieces wliich 
are weak, and therefore will continue to be produced. 

Be wise and stay away, as I do. I was really interested in 
the theatre only so long as I could have a practical influence 
upon it. It was my delight to bring the estabhshment to a 
high degree of perfection ; and when there was a perform- 
ance, my interest was not so much in the pieces as in ob- 
serving whether the actors played as they ought. The faults 
I wished to point out I sent in writing to the Regis seicr, and 
was sure they would be avoided on the nest representation. 
'Now I can no longer have any practical influence in the 
theatre, I feel no calling to enter it ; 1 should be forced to 
endure defects without being able to amend them ; and that 
would not suit me. And with the reading of plays, it is no 
better. The young German poets are eternally sending me 
tragedies 5 but what am I to do with them ? I have never 
read German plays except with the view of seeing whether 
I could act them ; in every other respect they were indifferent 
to me. What am I to do now, in my present situation, mth 
the pieces of these young people ? I can gain nothing for 
myself by reading how things ought not to be done ; and I 
cannot assist the young poets in a matter which is already 
finished. If, instead of their printed plays, they would 
send me the plan of a play, I could at least say, ‘ Do it,’ or 
Leave it alone,’ or ‘ Do it this way,’ or ‘ Do it that ; ’ and 
in this there might be some use. 

‘‘ The whole mischief proceeds from this, that poetical 
culture is so widely diffused in Germany that nobody now 
ever makes a bad verse. The young poets who send me 
their works are not inferior to their predecessors, and, since 
they see these praised so highly, they cannot understand 
why they are not praised also. And yet we cannot encour- 
age them, when talents of the sort exist by hundreds ; and 
we ought not to favour superfluities while so much that is 
useful remains to be done. Were there a single one 
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who towcml ahovo all iho rfst. a ! k, ..,5 :■ 

world can only ho served l>y the evii.e'Oi.e.i. i . 

Thurs., l<Vh. Ih.—l 'veiil. at s. \en tin , ^ , 

whom I found aloiu' in his ■ « - 

the table, and told him that vrst« rd:j% i ^ 

inn, tho Duke of Wellinirton, who wn . v < e _■ - ; e ^ 
his way to Sh i\‘tershni’LC« ‘ 

animation; ‘‘wind' was he like r trd na’ 

Does he look lik(‘ his jHirtrait r ^ ^ 

''Yes,” said I; " hiii h»‘ttiT, u n h in> n i oo. • 
character. If you ever lee!* at hi ; hiei-. ,i.j i 
are nought. One lu'etl etily eee him nurr . ■ 

him, such tni inipressien <le< s he inakr. ll ': eA» . e ■- J - « 

and of the s(‘rmiesf. hrillianey ; <me It-em tly » ? >-i a..: 
glance; his mouth speaks, even wUm U v> ei. ^ d , h- ! - 
Ui nuui wlio has had many {heii*''ht , and h'j. * t 'e 

the gretitest deeds, wlm new tain liataile fti»' « ■ r' i 
and calmly, and whem netldne: inej-e tem ^iereerl. Ih 
seemed to mt' tis hard aiul astrtupered ii s a ! k 

By his ap[U‘arantu\ lu' is far utlvaneed in tie' fittirh ; n tip. 
right, slim, and not Vi‘ry tall e»r steut. I teun gfaiASa..* 
into his carriages to dt'psirt. ddsere \sn::i liMnirihniS' -ju 
monly cordisil in his salutatien as he |vre:'..-d thr ds Oe 
crowd, and, with \\> very slight Imw , i.eieh.- I I -. I v. s’ 
Ids fnigtsr.” (Joediu* listeneii te In\ d* ereU- . n e s 

inteest. ^‘You havi* leesi eiir hetm na-n /’ .. =1 ‘ , “ e : 

that is saying sonadhtng.” 

Wo tlum talk(‘il tif Napeli Mn. .asa! I he mi!’ e f , 
never scum him. 

“ Tinily,” said (e)(*iln\ “ t hat a! .e v. r v, r*' '* .■ ?*' .t 
What a compt'mlium of the unrld’" “0 s : ■ , i ; . 

somotliing?” ;isked 1, “lie :»> i . ■ r.-j,:.. 

Goetlio ; and In' leeked what he w.t fleAi " 

I had brought wifli nie ler (>--»f! 2 r a i.-r, rr*. 
poem, of which I had .Hpeken to him e 

— a pot'iu of his own, written no km:/ -ne »•* le- h.vl 

epiite forgot inn It. It wae pnid«-d in fi>.- I- of ilo 
year ]77(>, in ‘VDit^ Sieht haren ’* tihe ..beal 

■pnblislKMl at tluH line in hnuikforf, and h-id i>v,~n 
to Weimar by an ohl servant af Oeollir'::. l.hr»e?gh 
it had fallen inte my Imnda. I ii iso 
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('iirlicst known pooiu of Gooihe’ri. TIu'. snkjcot was tli 
Descent of Christ into Hell;’' and it was rtairirkable ti 
observe tlio readiness of the youiiij;' author with liisreligiou 
images. The purpose of tht' poem might have siiitec 
Klopstock; but the execution was quite of a differen 
eharaeter; it was slrouger, fretu*, and moiH'. easy; and hac 
greater energy and heller arrangeuuuit. extraordmar 3 

ardour reiuiuded one of a pt‘rii)d oi, youth, full of im- 
])ctuosiiy aud ])ower. Through a want of suhjc'ct matter, 
it constantly reveii.ed to the sauu^ pt)inl, and was of undue 
length. 

IplatHMl before Got'tlu' the yellow, worn-out paper, and 
as soon as lui saw it ho nmuunhi'nnl Ids poem. It is pos- 
sihU‘,'’ said lu% "'tiiat Kniuldn von K let.lc'ul)erg induced me 
towriii' it: the li(‘ading shows that it was wrii-itm by desire, 
aud I know not any (dlun* frituul wlu^ camld luivo desired 
:uieli a suhjt'et. I was Hum in want of malerials, and was 
r('j(ji(‘e(l wiieii I got anything thal: I {‘ould sin;(. Lately, a 
p(Huu of that pt'riod lell into my hands, which 1 wrote in 
tins ^]!lgli^dl languagt', aud in wldeli I (’om plained of the 
di'arlh of portie. subjects. Wc* Germans are really ill olf in 
I hat respect; our earliest hislory iii-s bn) much in obscurity, 
aud ihe later is willumt gent'ral naliv<‘ iidei'esl, through the 
want of out' ruling dynasty. Klopstiudc tried ArminiuH, 
hut tlie .sulqei’t lu*s too far otT; nobody feds any eonncGlou 
with it; no out', knows what, to make of it, luul neeordingly 
it has m‘ver Innm popular, or proilueeil any rr;;ult.. I made 
a hapyiy hit witli my 'Goilz von Ihudiehiiuren ; 'that was, 
a,t any rate, hojie of my homy aud ih'sh of my tiesh, and 
soiue.Uiitig could In* done with it. 

"‘ .Dor ‘Werther’ ami Mbiust ’ I wns, on the <'ontniry, 
ol>liged to draw upon my own liostun, for that which was 
hamit‘tl down to nu^ did nt>t g?) far. 1 made dt'vils and 
wiicht*s hut oiit'e; I was glad when I had consumed my 
uorth<‘ni iulu‘ntauee, aud turned it) tin* tables of the Greeks. 
Had I earFu'r known how many (*xeelleut thiturs have hceii 
in i'\isieiu*4) for hundreds of years, I should not have 
written a line, but sliouhl have dom* something else,” 

yb/a/er-d<///, Mtir. l!»). -To-day, at dinner, Goeilu* was in 
oiu* of his j>K‘asantest nunuls. lb* had reeeivtnl somtdhiug he 
liighly valued, laird Hyrou’s inanuseripi uf the dedication 
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Tlmrs., Jime l. — Groetlie spoke of tlie “ Globe.” Tl3.<3 

contributors,” said be, are men of tbe world, 
clear in tbeir views, bold to tbe last degree. In tbeix“ cexi- 
snre tbey are polished and galant; whereas onr 
literati always think they must hate those who do ixot 
think like themselves. I consider the ‘Globe’ one o£ otxx" 
most interesting periodicals, and could not do without it).’ 

Wed.^ July 26. — This evening I had the pleasure of laea^x*- 
ing Goethe say a great deal about the theatre. 

I told him that one of my friends intended to arx’a.^g'^ 
Lord Byron’s “Two Foscari” for the stage. GoetliO 
doubted his success. 

“ It is indeed a temptation,” he said. “ When a piece 
makes a deep impression on us in reading, we thixili^ ^i"^ 
will do the same on the stage, and that we could oTbtiaii t 
such a result with little trouble. But this is by no 
the case. A piece that is not originally, by the iiaiicnii 
and skill of the poet, written for the boards, will xnot 
succeed; but whatever is done to it, will always 
something unmanageable. What trouble have I taken -wihl i 
my ‘ Goetz von Berlichingen ! ’ yet it will not go riglut; 
an acting play, but is too long ; and I have been forced "fco 
divide it into two parts, of which the last is indeed -bluea.- 
trically e-.Eective, while the first is to be looked upon, as s t 
mere introduction. If the first part were given only oanco 
as '.an introduction, and then the second repeatedly, ib 
might succeed. .It is the same with ‘Wallenstein:’ ^ Tlut^ 
Piccolomini’ does not bear repetition, but ‘ Wallenstein’ 
Death ’ is always seen with delight.” 

I asked how a piece must be constructed so as to be fit 
for the theatre. 

“ It must be symbolical,” rephed Goethe ; “ that is to say, 
each incident must be significant in itself, and lead ic> 
another still more important. The ‘ Tartufie ’ of Moliex'o 
is, in this respect, a great example. Only think what axi 
introduction is the first scene ! From the very beginnixigs^ 
everything is highly significant, and leads us to exipeet 
something still more important which is to come. Tlxo 
beginning of Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm’ is also 


* The celebrated French paper. — Trans. 
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admirable; but that of tbe ‘ Tartuffe’ comes only once 
into tbe world : it is tbe greatest and best thing that exists 
of tbe kind.” % 

We then came to tbe pieces of Calderon. 

“In Calderon,” said Groetbe, “ you find tbe same perfect 
adaptation to tbe theatre. His pieces are throughout fit 
for tbe boards ; there is not a touch in them which is 
not directed towards the required effect. Calderon is a 
genius who had also the finest understanding.” 

“It is singular,” said I, “that the dramas of Shakspeare 
are not theatrical pieces, properly so called, since he wrote 
them all for his theatre.” 

“ Shakspeare,” replied Goethe, “ wrote those pieces 
direct from his own nature. Then, too, his age, and the 
existing arrangements of the stage, made no demands upon 
him ; people were forced to put up with whatever he 
gave them. But if Shakspeare had written for the court 
of Madrid, or for the theatre of Louis XIY., he would 
probably have adapted himself to a severer theatrical 
form. This, however, is by no means to be regretted, for 
what Shakspeare has lost as a theatrical poet he has 
gained as a poet in general. Shakspeare is a great psycho- 
logist, and- we learn from his pieces the secrets of human 
nature.” ^ 

WeHien talked of the difficulties in managing a theatre. 

“The knotty point,” said Goethe, “is so to deal with 
contingencies that we are not tempted to deviate from our 
liigher maxims. Among the higher maxims is this : to 
keep a good repertoire of excellent tragedies, operas, and 
comedies, to which we can adhere, and which may be 
regarded as permanent. Among contingencies, I reckon a 
new piece about which the public is anxious, a ‘ starring ’ 
character (Gastrolle'), and so forth. We must not be led 
astray by things of this kind, but always return to our 
repertoire. Our time is so rich in really good pieces, that 
nothing is easier to a connoisseur than to form a good 
repertoire; but nothing is more difficult to maintain one. 

“ When Schiller and I superintended the theatre, we had 
the great advantage of playing through the summer at 

* Wie den Atensclien zu Muthe ist. The above is only an approxi- 
mation. — Trans. 
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Laiiclistadt. Tliere we had a select audience, who would 
haye nothing hut what was excellent ; so we always re- 
turned to Weimar thoroughly practised in the best plays, 
and could repeat all our summer performances in the winter. 
Besides, the Weimar public had confidence in our manage- 
ment, and, even in the case of things they could not appre- 
ciate, they were convinced that we acted in accordance with 
some higher view. 

“When the nineties began,” continued Goethe, “the 
proper period of my interest in the theatre was already past, 
and I wrote nothing for the stage, but wished to devote 
myself to epic poetry. Schiller revived my extinct interest, 
and, for the sake of his works, I again took part in the 
theatre. At the time of my ^ Clavigo,’ I could easily have 
written a dozen theatrical pieces. I had no want of sub- 
jects, and production was easy to me. I miglit have 
written a piece every week, and I am sorry I did not.” 

TFecZ., Nov. 8. — To-day, Goethe spoke again of Lord 
Byron with admiration. “I have,” said he, “read once 
more his ‘ Deformed Transformed,’ and must say that to 
me his talent appears greater than ever. His devil was 
•suggested by my Mephistophiles ; but it is no imitation — it 
is thoroughly new and original, close, genuine, and spirited. 
'There are no weak passages — ^not a place where you could 
put the head of a pin, where you do not find invention and 
thought. Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative 
turn, he would be as great as Shakspeare and the ancients.” 
I expressed surprise. 

“Yes,” said Goethe, “you may believe me. I have 
studied him anew, and am confirmed in this opinion.” 

In a conversation some time ago, Geothe had remarked 
that Byron had too much einjpeiria.^ I did not well under- 
stand what he meant ; but I forbore to ask, and thought of 
the matter in silence. However, I got nothing by refiec- 
tion, and found that I must wait till my improved culture, 
or some happy circumstance, should unlock the secret for 
me. Such an one occurred when an excellent representa- 
tion of “ Macbeth ” at the theatre produced a strong effect 

^ The import of this Greek word for experience,” and its cognate 
word “ empiric,” has nothing in common with the notion of “ quack- 
•ery.” The general meaning is, that Byron is too worldly. — Tracis. 
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“We must, indeed, confess tliat tlie poet says more than 
ouglit to be said. He tells us tbe truth, but it is disagreeable, 
and we should hke him better if he held his peace. There 
are things in the world which the poet should rather con- 
ceal than disclose ; but this openness lies in Byron’s cha- 
racter, and you would annihilate him if you made him other 
than he is.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “he is in the highest degree pointed. How 
excellent, for instance, is this passage — 

* The devil speaks truth much oftener than he’s deemed ; 

He hath an ignorant audience ? ’ ” 

“That is as good and as free as one of my Mephis- 
tophiles’ sayings.” 

“ Since we are talking of Mephistophiles,” continued 
Groethe, “ I will show you something which Coudray has 
brought me from Paris. What do you think of it ? ” 

He laid before me a lithograph, representing the scene 
where Paust and Mephistoplailes, on their way to free 
Margaret from prison, are rushing by the gallows at night, 
on two horses. Faust rides a black horse, which gallops 
with all its might, and seems, as well as his rider, afraid of 
the spectres under the gallows. They ride so fast that 
Faust can scarcely keep his seat ; the current of air has 
blown of£ his cap, which, fastened by straps about his neck,, 
hies far behind him. He has turned his fearful inquiring 
face to Mephistophiles, and is listening to his words. Me- 
phistophiles, on the contrary, sits quiet and undisturbed^ 
like a being of a higher order. He rides no living horse, 
for he loves not what is living ; indeed, he does not need it, 
for his will moves him with the swiftness he requires. He 
has a horse merely because he must look as if he were 
riding, and it has been quite enough for him to find a beast 
that is a mere bag of bones, from the first field he has come 
to. It is of a bright colour, and seems to be phosphor- 
escent amid the darkness of night. It is neither bridled nor 
saddled, but goes without such appendages. The super- 
natural rider sits easily and negligently, with his face 
turned towards Faust, in conversation. The opposing^ 
element of air does not exist for him ; neither he nor his 
horse feel anything of it. Hot a hair of either is stirred. 

We expressed much pleasure at this ingenious composi- 
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phenomena on a small scale. The law by which the sky 
is bine may likewise be observed in the lower part of a 
burning taper, in burning spirits, and also in the bright 
smoke which rises from a village with dark mountains in 
the background.” 

‘‘ But how do the disciples of ITewfcon explain this 
extremely simple phenomenon ? ” “ That you must not 

know,” answered Groethe. “Their explanation is too 
stupid, and a good head-piece is incredibly damaged when 
it meddles with stupidities. Do not trouble yourself about 
the Newtonians, but be satisfied with the pure doctrine, 
and yon will find it quite enough for you.” 

“ An occupation with that which is -wrong,” said I, “is 
perhaps in this case as unpleasant and as injurious as 
taking up a bad tragedy to illustrate it in all its parts, and 
to expose it in its nudity.” 

“ The case is precisely the same,” said Groethe, “ and we 
should not meddle with anything of the sort without actual 
necessity. 1 receive mathematics as the most sublime and 
useful science, so long as they are applied in their proper 
place ; but I cannot commend the misuse of them in mat- 
ters which do not belong to their sphere, and in which, 
noble science as they are, they seem to be mere nonsense. 
As if, forsooth ! things only exist when they can be mathe- 
matically demonstrated. It would be foolish for a man not 
to believe in his mistress’s love because she could not prove 
it to him mathematically. She can mathematically prove 
her dowry, but not her love. The mathematicians did not 
find out the metamorphosis of plants. I have achieved this 
discovery without mathematics, and the mathematicians 
were forced to put up with it. To understand the 
phenomena of colour nothing is required but unbiassed 
observation and a sound head, but these are scarcer than 
folks imagine.” 

“How do the French and English of the present day 
stand with respect to the theory of colour?” asked I. 
“Each of the two nations,” replied Groethe, “has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. With the English, it is a 
good quahty, that they make everything practical, but they 
are pedants. The French have good brains, but with them 
everything must be positive, and if it is not so they make 
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extremes of liglit and darkness, arise tke two co 
yellow and blue. The yellow borders on light, imas; 
as it is produced by seeing light through a dir 
transparency ; the blue borders on darkness, inasmu 
it is produced by seeing darkness through an ill-ami 
transparency. If we now come to our phenomena,’’ ] 
tinned, “ we see that the stick, through the strength. ( 
taper light, casts a decided shadow. This shadow 
appear as so much black darkness if I closed tire sir 
and shut out the light of day ; but here the dayliglrt ( 
freely by the window, and forms an illuminated me 
through which I see the darlmess of the shadow ; and 
in conformity with our law, the blue colour is pi'odnci 

Groethe laughed. “ Well, that would be the "bine, ■ 
it ? ” said he ; “ but how do you explain the 2 
shadow?” From the law of the dimmed light,” 
plied. ‘‘The burning taper throws upon the white j)* 
light which has already a slightly yellowish ting'e. 
daylight, however, is strong enough to throw a 
shadow, which, as far as it extends, dims the light 
thus, in conformity with our law, the yellow coL 
produced. If I lessen the dimness by bringing the si 
as nearly as possible to the candle, a pure clear yell 
produced ; but if I increase the dimness by removir 
shadow as far as possible from the candle, the yel! 
heightened to a reddish yellow, or even to a red.” 

G-oethe again laughed, and looked very mysti 
“ How,” said he, “am I right ? You have obseiwec 
phenomenon well, and have described it very prc 
replied Goethe, “but you have not explained it. 
explanation is ingenious, but it is not the right oxie.’' 

“ Help me, then,” said I, “ and solve the riddle, 
am extremely impatient.” “ You shall learn the soli 
replied Goethe, “ hut not to-day and not in tkis m 
I will next show you another phenomenon, wliic 
bring the law plainly before your eyes. Yoa 
the mark, and cannot proceed further in tliis dir 
When you have once comprehended the new lav 
will be transplanted into quite another region, Conii 
day and dine with me an hour earlier, when tl 
is clear, and I will show you a plainer phenomen* 
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cli you Yvill ai onro nua|>n*h» fni I v, 
foumlation of tins tuu*. I uia \t r, i , lO, < 
at you tako this iuion\u iu omI ;.r . , -.r 
•co of iuliuiio (loliitht.** 

/lu‘U I loft (uualu' iu tlio t'vt iotu', I ’j].i 
ij^ht of i}H‘ phonouifiuai nuf »u u j, i.* .»'i 
itul iny very (Ircains; hut t-vm fr.ti . I o:>i 
rex' xiiul iii<i uot ailvaiua' ^lir .at* p u i 

soliiiiou (»f tlio ciiipuxa. 

I aru tui, fhoao-h uah J ij, | >.;• :■ . ■ 

airal S{’i<*U(H\'’ Koothf t<t ii>r Ut* hi , " o r i - 4, i 
xk thaf. 1 oaii ruatt'rially ailvau*-* h ■' 4. ; 

h(i xnaiiy ploasaut a uuar 'mu , 1 x*. i I . * ir . 

,x])afious, tliat^ with uafuro r* tla- o.:. ^ * A . • , 

(‘ouuoot ion or r» Tn'-ip* !u .4 J ; .■* * 

( is n(»t lo lf(' t hmo.tiit' of. l'h» \ x. 'V*. « . 0 .^*; t. « I,-.. . 

.t town tui tlio Uhiur ia luoaut us lav * 1 1* * 

‘oilioa,’ ii.-: If it U('rr not lu-ttvr h« .x a,.’-. 

s faiioy. 'Tixoy wnui truth tiit-y uaiil xo. 

1 pot'try i.s (loatroyotl,’* 
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out spt't'ch h»r Purt!S'''al. ' p ' 

;.ll t.his spoi'rli onar.r; i<af xh> ; : . 

/want, (hoy ha\ r a m.irhai <1* . I 

fj^n‘a( no.ss. It. is um i < pp- .i?:. n, u . . * ’■ 

y uuist. hU'Vt* sauui t hilr.-, it, f' >.* t ' . 
ion iSapoloou was lii* , L o- -1 ^ j 
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out of his p(jwor and t ho tIo/M? i-i hr: 
i^(h( (u s]u-ah a.’i hr iVoh.. '1 iiO:' ir - 
nndrrstaiid; anti what tu U 4 
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the best wHch bad been done before tbem. Had tliej 
used the advantages of their time, there would be litt 
say about them.” 

The conversation now turned upon old Grerman po 
T mentioned Memming. “Elemming,” said Goethe, ‘ 
very fair talent, a little prosaic and citizen-like, and c 
practical use nowadays. It is strange,” he contii 
“that with all I have done, there is not one of my p 
that would suit the Lutheran hymn-book.” I laughec 
assented, while I said to myself that in this odd expre 
there was more than could be seen at the first glance. 

S^in. evenmg^ Jan. 12. — I found a musical party at Goe 
The performers were the Eberwein family, and some : 
hers of the orchestra. Among the few hearers were Ge 
Superintendent Eohr, Hof rath Yogel, and some 1 
Goethe had wished to hear a quartet by a celebrated j 
composer, and this was played first. Karl Eberwein, 
twelve years old, played the piano entirely to Goethe’s 
satisfaction, and indeed admirably, so that the quarte 
in every respect well performed. 

“It is a strange state,” said Goethe, “to which the 
improvements in the technical and mechanical part ( 
jirt have brought our newest composers. Their produ 
are no longer music ; they go beyond the level of 1 
feelings, and one can give them no response from the 
and heart. How do you feel ? I hear with my ears 

I replied that I fared no better. 

“ Yet the Allegro,” said he, “had character; that cei 
whirling and twirling brought before my mind the w 
dance on the Blocksberg, and thus I had a picture tc 
trate this odd music.” 

After a pause, during which the party discourse 
took refreshments, Goethe asked Madame Eberwi 
sing some songs. She sang the beautiful song, 
Mitternacht,” with Zelter’s music, which made the c 
impression. 

“ That song,” said Goethe, “ remains beautiful, he 
often it is heard ! There is something eternal, indi 
tible, in the melody ! ” 

The “ Erlkonig ” obtained great applause ; and tl 
“Ich hab’s gesagt der guten Mutter,” made every < 


jg 2 y.] CONVKKSATIHNS t'F iUnAUV- ‘ 

nna’k that the music sc hrififuly hi trh j ’Y" , * / 

)ne could even eonct'ivt' it oIIhtvn i.- t*. ti- > t - ' i i ■ . 

n the hi^ixlu'st ])li‘aseti. ^ , u • 

] 3 y way ot* (‘onclusimi f«> tins ph^a'-anf ■* 

llbcrweni, at Gothlu‘'s rctpe-a, sstv.- ' ' / , * ' 

‘Divau,” with iKS-lnishandhnnr.Jr. yi -yc; - 

Icho mocht’ ich hnryrn/’^ |h :i .r>i ti'- f sr . • 
Gilbei’wcs’n,” ]u‘ said, ‘‘stufu-tiiiin * : urft'i - r-. I.' ’.' * ‘ It 
hen aslvi'd for tln^ sninr. “A'*,'' 

5chwinL(i‘n,” whitdi was alsc of a l.n'd f ' < c. - e 

anotions. 

After the ])arly had hdf, I rfsnan rd ’ .s-s* v: i.. 

vitli G()(‘th<‘. I liav(',” ; aid h»\“fl;: rv. . :' i: k. ■. v U: 
einark that ilu'st^ smaa-i in tlu’ ‘ Hwan ' i ? -* ? '*'> 
omieetion with nu*. Hnth tlir rra rf.d a? I : 

ilementn liav(‘ e«*ast‘d to live in me, I l a.*' ’ ■:* ’ ’ e 
liiul, lik(^ a (‘asfs^tr snake-.skin nn tnv !• id' I ' 

Um Miiit'rnaehi,’ (<n tlie ersitran , has It' ? f f iv.r .v' 

ion with mo; it is a. iiviny |tari nf na-, and r s *si hi -■ 
v'itli mo still. 

“ Oftcntinios, my own j>rodnet!r»i,H r;*-r m vvh' hy nn atu:: 
o me. To-day, ] find a pasisen* in Kr.mfh. d 
jS I read— ‘ This man speak.s eh vt-rly t-n'Si dt %.>n ’ 

lot have said it oihts’wist* : ’ whtm I hnd. af si •-! 1 . 

t is a passaii^tt translated rnnn mv n e. vom 
jl/h'a. creahn/, f/mi. Id. At’trr tln" r>>>‘A\>h*. r. • ’ i 
‘IWena” (htethiOia.l eintdny^ him df i mi m v 
ho continuation (tf tiu' “ W'andt-rjahr*',” fh » '.n • * , . 
lO mo ahont the proin’ess of this WMl-k. 

In ordtT tlu' hetfer to use tlm mat--"*:?-- I ^ . ■ “ : . ' 

10 to me orumlay, ‘‘ I Iiavt^ t:d.t rt ila' ur- .t r . e * . ' 

hcecs, and inhaid, Ity miied!!!**' ‘dd *' - * i - 

nakc two ])arts. I have t»rdrrrd rvrmfha e d a* •. i ■ ;> - ' 
.0 ho copied <*niin‘. d'h?' pko’r s v. less- I h:ii>- a v .e'. - 
-o introdnee aro murkeil, rnnl v, h« n t • # 

aicli a ma.rk, ,I (li(*iatti what i s wutiUtA./, :iu-i il ? ..r, ■: ■ ! 
nysdf n (was* to let my wash i-t^.p/’ 

Another- day Im saitl to nn*, ‘m\{l th^ pro d y-.ui *i 
Wasiderjahre ’ is iu»w eninpltielj e..|a. d. Th^’ r-s 
a,m to introdaet* tiew matter ur«^ tdlrd %%ith Mim- | .m-- . . 
hat 1 have always lu'fon* my eyen w-hat m yr-i il r 
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u ..^.. 4 ..,.: u ,a nad witli 

lit tiui-,. r, Hi,. fiMVri h:i4 luiw Ii.tu fiui.iluHi 

III,, Ui,. first 

'.y .liiti r-;iu u:^ hir u. ihs* iffi|n»rS:iut trmu«n. 
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'.■• Ih - «,1 .'(hrs'wi.vi' iitiiii iis thu poet 
i- laur, ali W.:i:. wrilli'll with sucl, 
ry •'! ul.j.rt, tliul .m.t tumitl 

.• .',.,, 41 ,:. ,,!• a lin,, Cupyji.j, 
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■' ■ ' ‘ 'l u. h:iv.' facri. (I it iu my bail 

*«■*' I Im,' %\yrk %\rhi Is’l Mi|4lv rlPtllnrll. Aitliaf. 

*tu;uf 4 i,.vl.c!^:' ulirr ' Itrnriiuui mul ll . 1 
Irrai Ji ii'i iin i ,|||4 m |,|r\;i«i|.|,'|. 

i,y t% r^>ini>lvU^^ ..Hflutt- %%iiU thvi \iv\\, lilli wtuii I 
' I*n/v ii|* Ihi-' HnU^yi ui4i’ tu find my 

d , I V. .L'i t'* iibtlr II nrtt ;iiui thnf, 

^ *'*■■■ 1.4 |..»i-iii I ,}ii!.r.ii4r4 I 41 t III* Kiilyrci, 

^ I sd4 i.iiihhf, i ?4 n;^*iai iuuiid, ami 

i i 4».4 1 . .i i! iMidirr; f«.r it, tttntUi uidy kvr 

I ^ I .mm .;. .4 ima 4 iiii^ |a‘M:v*rr '. 4 di-Vi'liymuiii 

, ^3..4. •*, l-isi 1 I 4 ’ iirfHil'i wH-rv riitirolv 

'* h.kd ttkh H imr[m! 

^ ^ L. % ku.i U r ^ iiud %\>nd I fl r, iMfr |avy bta 
‘ ■ f i-r. -, ■ i ruid‘ 

* "i.»n fliu 

I ’ .',1 . : .k y.-.i hA-Ait. 'll/’ I, '* winrr iluiiiirlo, 
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[to to the llvinCfSK, sfuiuls ovrr S.hr ti.-.i i !; . r. n!, : 
^mcnting woman wiili hyr 1"'.' : ■ i i 

too, with Iiis iviiuiu' <*i }. . ... . t j* 

ingnlar group; it wtuiM titaju* uu < *. ’ .- a. p:»*u. 
should like to stn^ it pniuteil/’ 

DS,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ tliai woiil.l e f * 

□eidiaps,” coniinutMi he, after r r. i. ■ 
t is almost too rieh, ami the teun^ ^ .-oh t • e,.ei\ , 

I would bt' vt'ry dilheulf ter tUe^art ; i a * lor t ur.? , 

.striblitc thi^ lighi. and .shade. I hat r;ire» r , 

Honorio kmads on flit' fit’Tr, and 
tc to liim oil horseltaek, I !uiV(‘ iium/ined a - a 
.at inigvht ht‘ done.” 

3lt tliat Goidiu' was imrhf, and add d fdaf r • 
it coiduiiu'd in, fai'f ihe ye f. of the wIi^A .o;;.de'‘. 

;o reniark(‘d that fids mnei had a eh.ira i* e e. . 

rom thosi' of ilu' “ Wunderjahre,'* ina aiim'h ii r , 

•epresenled the t'xterun.1 worhi r'korulen;,' v*.%h 
ue,” said (hu'tins '\von will fimi in it ?;eare*d¥ He , 
of tlu.^ inwai'd world, am! in my other thuj : * th» n j > 
too imieh.” 

Ill now e.urious to learn,” .said 1, ** imu ih. • le<,n wd.l 
picred ; I almost guess that t his will fit;.e | i!i 
, dilTereiit ruannt'r, Inii h*u' I eanies e.aj-'> ;?*» ” “ h 

not he right for you in ifiiess !t/‘ ■ -od 1 1 . '‘u'. I 

not reveal tlu^ seeret {o«.{lay. < >n Tleir e . • . ee 

j^ive you ilu' eonelusion. 'Fill then, d; ■ n ..l : 
sun.’’ 

mod the eonver.sai i‘Uj to f lu* .M-e. e..i p e ? • I -,' .g 

lly the classical Walpur d * ne hi, vJt; . ^ . d . . 

ly a,s a sketch, and which ftMi ih*' ii.id n .’e I 
to print in that hirni. I Imd mn:vd r. ■ . h.' ; 

io so; for i found ilial if it uni Morr pj o.e d. r a [ 
lys left ill tins untinisla'd .%fafr. ih-r?!{- r: ' 
t that over in ihe ineaniimri fi«r h’- i..; v n fK.e. 

resolved not to |)rinl the sir t eh, 

III very glad of it,” said I ; fur u-w I d.-^d !. e. 
compictt! it.” 

nightbedone in three month .,” ciid ; ‘‘feii n^hra 
' jget tinie for it? The da,y hm. tm%u\ ehnm-^ • 

. is dillicult to isolate inyacif auIllen-iJh . 1d„ -, 
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We were in tlie Kyeliest mood, and continued to talk of 
I^apoleon. 

‘‘ I wisk,” said young Groetlie, “that I had good pictures 
or engravings of all Napoleon’s deeds, to decorate a large 
room.” 

“The room must he very large,” said Goetlie, “and 
even then it wonld not hold the pictures, so great are tlie 
deeds.” 

The Chancellor ' turned the conversation on Liiden’s 
“History of the Germans ; ” and I had reason to admire 
the dexterity and penetration which young Goethe dis- 
played in deducing all which the reviewers had found to 
blame in the book from the time in which it was written, 
and the national views and feelings which had animated 
the author. We arrived at the result that the wars of 
Napoleon first explained to us those of Oassar. “Pre- 
viously,” said Goethe, “ Caesar’s book was really not much 
more ^ than an exercise for classical schools.” 

Prom the old German time, the conversation turned upon 
the Gothic. We spoke of a bookcase which had a Gothic 
character, and from this were led to discuss the late 
fashion of arranging entire apartments in the old German 
and Gothic style, and thus living under the infiuences of a 
bygone time. 

“ In a house,” said Goethe, “ where there are so many 
rooms that some are entered only three or four times a year, 
such a fancy may pass ; and I think it a pretty notion of 
Madame Pankoucke at Paris that she has a Chinese apart- 
ment. But I cannot praise the man who fits out the rooms 
in which he lives with these strange, old-fashioned objects. 
It is a sort of masquerade, which can, in the long run, do 
no good in any respect, but must, on the contrary, have an 
unfavourable influence on the man who adopts it. Such a 
fashion is in contradiction to the age in which we live, and 
'will only confirm the empty and hollow way of thinking 
and feeling in which it originates. It is well enough, on a 
merry winter’s evening, to go to a masquerade as a Turk ; 
but what should we think of a man who wore such a mask 
all the year round ? We should think either that he was 
crazy, or in a fair way to become so before long.” 

We found Goethe’s remarks on this highly practical 
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“I lU't'iI only look out (»f tho window to st‘(\ in ilu', 
Iirooins iluiti swc'op tho sfri'ot, and tiu^ oliildron who run 
about, a. A'isihU* symbol ot ilui world, that is always wi'arini!; 
Old. and always bi'cnmiuL!: yuiin‘^ aiyiiu. C'hildroti’s p;anu's 
uml iho divc'i’sions of youth aro prost‘rv(‘d from ooid.ury to 
ct'idmiy ; for, absurd as tlu'si^ may appi’ar to a nioro rual.urii 
ajLCO, cldldron aro always ohildn'u, and ari^ at all timos 
aiiko. JiVnoo wo oui;'ht not. to put, down tlu^ midsummt'r 
bonhrt's, or spoil iho ph'asuro whiidi tho liiilo tltsirs iaki'. in 
i.homd^ 

With this and tko likt^ olu'orful convm’saiion tlio liours 
at ta.bli’! passi'd swiftly by. Wt^ younp‘r pi'oph^ tiiou 
wont, into tin', upjior room, whilo tlu' (duuu’oHor rmnaiuod 
Avit-h (lootin'. 

V'/or/'s. t'rt'iii/hj, Ja)i. IS. (hu'tho had promisod im^ tlu' 
ri'st. of t ho novol t his ('Vonimr. I wi'id. to him at iuilf-past 
six', and found him, aloru' in his oomroriahh'. work-romu. 1 
sat down with him at ta.bl(', and aftm* wo had talkiul ov(‘r 
iho imnu'diati^ mamts of tho tlav, (lootin' arosci and fj;n,vo mo 
tlui wisluul-for last sln'ots, “ Thoro yon may n'a<l tho con- 
olusiond’ said iuv 1 ht'^^an, wliili^ (loi'tlu^ wjUkt'd up and 
down tho room, and ocu’asionnlly stood at t.lui sto\a'. Ah 
usual, 1 n^ad softly to xuysolf. 

shoi'ts of tho last twt'uiu^ had ('inlod wlu'ri^ t.lu! lion 
is lyini^ in t-hi' sun outsido i-ht^ wall of tlui old ruin, at. t.ln^ 
foot of an ayu'd hi'i'oli, and [)ropara.tions aro niadt^ to subdm^ 
him. prinoti is y'oiny to st'inl ttio huidi'rs aftor him, 

but tho st-ranip'r ix'ys him to span^ his lion, lu'inix oontidi'nf. 
t hat) Ina oa.n hrinti; him bmdc into his isiyo ly mildor nn'ans. 
^I'his child, said In', will a('com[)lish his work by ploasant. 
words and ttn^ swoi’t tunos of his tlui(,\ d'ho, princ'o con- 
sents, and afti'r lu5 has arranipsl tho m'(a'ssa.rv mt'.nsuros of 
pr('(’aution, rides back into iln^ town wit.h Iiis nn*n. 
Honorio, with a. numlH'r of huntors, occupies tho dt'lih', 
that, in <^aso t.ho lion comos down, h<^ may scaro him bathe by 
kindliiijLC a firt'. Tho motln'i* and itio thnld, It'd by tluj 
w.ardt'i’ of tin; oasths ast't'ud tin; ruin, on tho oiborsido of 
which tin; lion is lyin^ by tin; outer wall, 

d'lu; dcslyoi is to lure iho nuLi^hty animat into ttio Hpacious 
ensiltsyavd. '‘J’ln; rnoiln'r and tin; warth'r conct'al tlu'm- 
sclvcs a,bovt.; in tin; ludf-niincd hull, Avlulu ilu) child goes 
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I IkkI not. rc'tul 'wiilunit eiuolioii. the coufliidui^' iiuldcnt. 
Still I did Tiot know wliat Id say. I %vas asioiiisliod Lut not 
satisfied. It seemed to me. {ka.t llio conclusion was too 
siiiqile,'^' too idi'al, too lyri'cal ; and i,liai, al^ least soino ot 
the otliiT ll^airt'S should luive r(‘aj)|U‘ared, and, hy winding 
np the whoi(‘, liave glvtvn more hri‘adth to thi^ ternii nation, 
(joethe ohst'rved tha.t I had a doubt in my mind, and 
iuulen>Ycuired to set nui rigid-, said h(\ 'M ha,d agaan 

brought in some of tluj other figairtv? at itu^ (uid, tlui con- 
ed usion ‘would ha-vc htHuv prosaic. Wluit <^ould Huy (h> and. 
say, wlu'ii 1 ‘vmyi hing is dom^ a,Iready ? TIu^ princt^ and his 
mt'n ]iavi‘ ridden into tho town, whcri^ liis nssislaniu^ is 
lUH'ded. llonorio, as soon as lie lt‘arus {hat tlic lion is 
si‘c.ur(‘d, will follow wd-h ids huni.{‘rs, and (he nuin will soon 
<’(unc from ihe {owirwitJi Ids iron cage and put ihe lion into 
it. All lhe;:v^ lldn<;’s are lonniHui, and i,lu‘rtd’ore sliould not 
Ih' didailinl. If iluy W(‘re, w(^ should bccunio prosaicn 
.1 hd. an idt'al, nay, a lyrical comdusion, Avas msu^ssaiy; for 
a.ri.tu’ {he paihei.ii^ spiHsdi of Ihc man, whiidi. in ii^sell; is 
]io{dn‘al ]U’ost‘, a further (dcva,{itm is rcrpiired, and I. 
obligial to luive rinourse to lyrical poetry, miy, even to a 
song. 

“ To lind a slndlc to ihis noved,” c(ndinncd Goethe, 
^^inuigiiui a griuni jdant sliooting ipi from i{.s roo{., i.hrusting 
foidli strong griHUi h‘a,vcs from {.he sides of ils stnnly sicin, 
and at la,s{. tiTinina.ting in a. llowcs*. d'ho llowiu* is unex- 

pindtul and s{ar{ling, bid; conu^ i{. miis{. -nay, {.lu> whole 

foliage has (^xlsied only foi* (lu^ sake of {-hat .llowi'i*, a.nd 
would be worihli'ss wd.luud. il.” 

At {h(‘Si‘ word:; 1 brea-lbed ligidly. ddu^ seidi'S seemisl 
to Full friun my eyes, and a. fisdiiig (d’ Hu^ (weidhnee 
of {-his mni’vellous eomposilion began to sHr wdhin m(‘, 

(b)({he, eoid-inned, '"‘Idie purpose of {-Ids novtd was in 

show how {.he unmana.gea,hl<,' and ihe invineihh^ is often 
betiiT resirained hy love am! pious feidiug {.han, by foriu^ 
And ihi:-; bmuiirul aim, wldidi is. sel. forih by Ihe <ddld and 
i.lu^ lieu, (diaruied me on io {.lu^ eomphdion of {.he work, 
dlds is ihe ideat —llds is tbe ilowin. d’he grisui foliage of 
the (‘xis’isiudy ri‘a,l introdueiory is only ihtu’o for tho sake of 

* In iho funsf' ef a, group hidng shvph'. Tho Gorman word is 

(diiHam (sulil.ary ).- 7V^{7i^’. 
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reason oT this,” saiil ('hn*tlu\ “ I will explalu. T went, io 
work liko n paiiiier, who, wilh <'er{:iiii suhjeels, sliu ns <*er- 
tain colours, as ui, iiiukcs t»ihers prod. unitialc. 'I’lm:;, fiU’ a 
.niorning laiulscapi', ht^ ]»uls a ‘riasal- deal of hliu^ on hi . 
palctie, aiul hut yellow. Ihd- IT lu' is li> painl» an 

tweuiui^ setaie, ho lakes a i^risit ileal id yellow, and aluu*..'i 
omits the blue. I prot-etaled in the same way wit.li in\ 
(liUVnad/ literary produeiions, ami this is tins cause id their 
varied, (diaractta*.” 

I thou<i;ht within mysidf that tins was a. vtsy wim- 
niaxitn, and was pleased that (loeilu', hud ut fereil it. 

I then, espis'ially with, nd'erenco to tins last no\el, 
jidmirial tlus detaii witli whii’h the .‘U*enery was dr 
serihisl. 

“I have,” said (loetlu', “ nevt*r oljsm'ved Natsire witli :t 
view to poetical production ; hut', hecasise my early drawhip 
<d’ landseafU'S, asul my later Hiudies in nai.nral seieiice, led 
iiu) to a 1 ‘onst.u.nt, elosi^ ohservation of natural idpccts, I 
iiavi) gradually li'anunl Natsin^ hy heart <‘vmi to tlie mi» 
nutest. details, so that, wlum 1 neeil a-nythimp us a. poet, it is 
at Tuy eiunmand ; and 1 <‘aiua»t easily sin apalnst trutln 
Selulier had not this ohsmaatloii id* Nalnt*e. 'the luealitii':: 
id; Switzerland, wididi ho used in ‘ William d'ell,’ were all 
relateil to him hy nui ; hut ho had sueh a. wonderful mind, 
that ('ven on hearsay, ho eould make someth in that po’- 
m‘SH(‘d n^aTdy.” 

d'ho conversation mev t.urned wludly on Sehilhu’, and 
Cloellu^ proceeded thus: 

‘SSehiller’s proper prodiudive talmit lay' in the ideal; and 
it may' ho said ho has not his tapial in (lerinan or nuy other 
liU'ratunx He has almost (’verythinp that Lord Byron 
has; hut» lion I Byron is his laifasaor in lumwledpo of 
the world. I. wish vSiddller had livtsl to know IjonI 
Byroids works, and wonder what lu' would liavi^ uaiil to 
so iampiudal a mind. Dili Byron puhlisli unyt hinp durine; 
.Sehiller'H life?” 

I eould not say with em-tainty. (»oethe futde down tiu’ 

(loiivm'satious Li‘xicon,” uml n-ail the art ielo on Bynm, 
luakinu;' many hasty remarks us ho proeiasled, ft appean'd 
that. Byron had puhlislusl lud.hin*' hidori^ IHO”, and thu^ 
thcrefuro Seliiller eould have semi notlunif of his. 
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lu; cndrirotl ai'. iho iniliiary sclionl. In laita* day ■, whtaj 
lie liad enough ]>hysleal. .fivedDin, he pa . uni u\rr i.) ili,- 
ideal; and I avouIiL alniosl. ^ay tiud- ihia itica hi’l.d hiiti^ 
.sliu'e it- led luin to maleic deiuaiuK'. hi ; phy, rid ! aJnr. 
whieh were too inueh f»>r iiia .slren;dlu 

“^.i’he Grand Duke lixetl tm Seldller, when In* wa 
eshiblished here, an iiiennu' ef ene {hea ijud dollar,; ^txn-ly, 
and (dTt'ri'd io giv(‘ him (\viet‘ an mneh in ea e lu‘ .'Jnuild 
I)t' hiiuh‘rc‘d hy sickjai'ea Friun \’. » rkin”\ Seluilm’ de 'iinrd 
this last (dTm*, and never availed Inn: eh e*i if. " 1 ha\. 
i:ihnd,' saitl lu‘, 'and muni- help m;,.' ei.' Ihn ;• ; h: : emniy 
enlarg’ed oF laii' years, he wa;; eh!i'>;eil, For a iivrUlinu!!, f,: 
write iwo tlranKJM annually; ami le :;eei nnpl i h tin:, In 
Foreed hiiuselF io wrile day; ami wet*k.;wijen hewn.; nui 
well. ill' would iuive Ids f:dent nhev !nm at any hour, 
lie never <lr;in!. inueli ; lie \v:i;; \ei*y h'm|n*raie ; 1ml, in 
:-;iieh hours oF Imdily wamline. y he was. ohli-.yni fo nlimulale 
Ids powm'.s lyv Ih * m-e id’ spiritmuis Hipiors, hdds 1ml m 
iinpa.in'il his hen ii h, aniiwas likewise iujurioin; h> Ids pr.t- 
iluetloiis. Faulis whiidi some wiseuer«'S hud in hi: 

works 1 diHluet^ From this sou ree. All Ihe pas;:a'';<‘M wlu'eh 
ihey say are uok what iluy om^lit h> hiy 1 wimhl <’ull 
pfithoiogh’al piis.sages ; For lu^ wroin them <m llm:;e tlays 
when he had not slrengl.h hi iimi ihe rie;ht ami frue 
■motive, s. I have' every* ri*s[H'et For I In* (‘atmytrieal impera- 
live. I knowhow mneh pyod may proer-Mi fr.nu it; 1ml 
< me 'must not I'uriy it loo far, For Mum lid; idr:!, nf idte! 
FreiHlom ei'rlahdy lead,-; to no '’-oMds’ 

Amid thei'ie inhun*:;! im^ remarlns ami sindlar tiiseonrse m; 
lioni Hyron amil Ihe eeli-hraf >•»! (h fmm’i n i lu -r: « -f w!:- ■ i 
SeldlliU’ lin.il sahl thad- lu' liki-d i\ol ;adm-‘ he, t, I’-e* ’ <*, :d 
any 'ra,te, prodm’ed lumieUdn"’, llu* Inuirs i»F i veuin • p,.:; eil 
SwiFtly alenpy asul (undlu^ g.a-ve me ihe no\rh thaf i me 'S 
s’.tudy it (pdmtly* at home. 

rnoniKjj JiijL'll . 1 w<*ni al- half-pa .ts.iWeu tlri ; i'V»m 

ing to Goid-luy u,ml slayi'dwilh him ahiuif an hour, lie 
idiovvi’tl me a. voiunuMd’ lU'W hremdi poems, hy M:oieMtoi:ieIlr 
Gay, ami spola^ (»F (hem wifh gnsat praise. 

'' d’ht^ hreneh,” saiil he, push their way, ami it i:i well 
worih whih^ ha look aFler them, I hava* kahdy heeu slriving 
hard to forma noihni id 1 he pn*.senti;tah'oF tin* Freiieh liim'a- 
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T am sorry about SoIo'ct ; ho was an atlnilraLlo being, and 
(losorvcHl, bot her tbau inany, n. frioiully answer.” 

I tiinuHl the coTiversat.ion to ihe^ novel, wbieli I bad no-w 
iVequeni.Iy rivul and stndu'd at boiiu'. “ All i,he iirst part,” 
said I, “ is only an inti'odnetion, but notiunfi; is set foptb 
btyoiul wbat is necessaiT ; aiul this nt'ec'ssary preliminary 
is exi‘(*nit‘d witb siudi gi’a<*e, iiiaii %\t' buicy it is 

only Tor tiie sake oL' sonietliing c‘is(‘, l)ut wotild give it a 

valiu' ol‘ ils own.” . . , • , .--i 

1 a,m, glad tiiai you. bnd tlu;:,” said Cuut.lu^ “but I 
must, do si'mielldug yot. Aeeording io the la.\vs ol‘ a good 
i 11 ir< H liu“i lou, 11 k‘ pniju’iet (d lot* aniiUiiL'* niast make 
{ lieii’ a ppea I’a iK’e* in it. Ih'II ilit* pi iiu i..s and ibo iiiiclo 
ridoby llio bootb, the ]HM»pb* niusi rtmuM.ut anti CMitreat 
tbe pi‘iiu‘(‘ss to lauMUir it M'db a- \i-4l. As-siii’t'illy yon 
:ivr. ri'dit,” saiil 1; bir, sinet* all the rf.d- is indieaicd hi 
lilt* in! rotlueiiotu tho.u- [it‘(*|>ls* nni.sl> bt* so lila*wi.sc; audit 
Is perb'eHv natural that, with tia ir devolion to tkir 
iVeasury, thoy woidtl nttt let Ihe prinet-'s pass unaMsaik'd.” 

“ Vttu’sot*,” snitl toM thf, ^‘tliat. in a, work of ihis kind, 

< wn v.ht*n it is. iisi. lo d as. a whole, tliore is still soiiiethiug 
ill bo (hoH* Vv it b t !io tlolads..” 

iUn'ilir thou told lilt* id* a foroiygU'r who bad lately 
d, iiotl him, ami hatl talLoil td’ translating sevis’id oi; liis 
Wtirks. 

Ut‘ is a y:ood man,” s.aiii ( b h i 1 h% ^ mi, as in liiH 
liierutun% he shows luna.eir a moro dilettante; for lio 
dnt‘S not, y<d. ku<»w (lerman at all, and is already lalkingof 
the traiislaimns Im wdl make, and oi tiie poitiaits 
will lUH'ii.v to tht*m. 

‘^'Fhat is IIh^ very nature <d’ tins dili-ttaidi, that they 
have no iih-a id' ihe diilbsdt i«M whieh lie in a. s.nbjtmb and 
always wish io undmdako rnmetldng b>r whieh iiu'y have 
no oapaeify.” 

77oov\ < 2'd.'*-- Aisevou o’elork 1 went with tlio 

manusoript, <d {be novel and a eo|iy td In'rangt r f.o (,i(Kd,lic. 
i bmml M. Sttrei in etmvt‘reai hm with him nptrn niodem 
h’roiieh literaiure. I li. deuttl witli iutore.d, ami it wan 
tdi.u r^oii I hat. t In? nmth'ni u rlier.s hnti learned a grisit deal 
fn.m Do 1/dle, as Tar as gtt.ui ver, ilieatlon was eommrncd. 
Sinee .M. Smvt, a.i a liorn (deaevesn, did md. speak (U*r,man 
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me Gcrinun hen 1 1 " t 

■rancor” out ol my 1 »h;!v> . «“ ^ ^ ^ M 

.ght tlvc poHnut ]nrh^.• ‘ ‘ ‘ > , ,• , 

less. Gi:OLlu! wimmiu'li i.U.i.ki 

rinlnsluiuils.^ l,,.ki.l ni-u i 

These soug’s, s.uilli _. i in,! , .,111 . -.-.I'' •’< ' 

asthohest l,t U- ^ ' 

5rve the Imi'dim, vviihout, - 

I",; II.- . ■. 

hliA AV.’W tij» .1 I . , 

aaliV” , , ,H«»n I t.’fin* {?<■»■, nu-i 

[any similar remarks u us hh ri, 

3r modern ftmmh, wnlem, lU ■ N'>‘ >■ 

, I remamod alone with Goo h'' , 

L sealed packet lay ><!-'»; Im * '‘’■..,1 

d upon it. “This,” una lo-.-m U.l.ua, 

ng to Coitiii to 1)0 ])riult'u. 

; felt, at tlu'-«c wtirihi, iut*iv t h;«,n 
30rtaneo ot* tlie riuuurui. I 
it vessel which iiml. ..'mim to n .' 

ich wo know not uhui. _ ■ 

is it likewise with tiic tiil.-ih --t • 

jat master wliich llmi •'oui iori.i «m > 
ircisc its iiillncnco tltnm'di mm*.' “ ' '' ' 

innder^mmanil'old ih'i-tinm- ^ 

“I have,” said Goethe, “till n.sw,l«-'-no..«->' ■ m-t 
nffltoadd ortohmeh up; Iml, ! uM-x i.iou-. . 

im glad that it in goin!' to Gw l«-^h ‘ 

libertytotonu to some other olijiis!. l.-i ‘t o,.- . 1. 

3tiny. 'My comrort is, that lio- i-'v.; > . * ' ’ 

my stands at an liicreilihly hivai potui 
t f ear i.hat sutii a jiroduciiou will hoig ^ 

)od and witliont elTcct." 
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■ V’ONVKKSATrOXS OF GOKTHE. [1827. 

H hvA tiurt ieih yc*ar lio liad tlio liononr to talk -witk tlie 
kiiiUrrm' ; tlu-ii tluTo is nnother ot two lovers wlio sliowed 
Mirli purii y tluniif»; a lori^^ nc([TiaiiLtance, that wlien 

da y 'Arrt' oil out* oeeasiou ohIin;tHl to pass tlio iiiglit in tlie 
. ;utu* ohamln'r, iiity oetaipual tho t’mio with conversation 
aiai ilitl nofr approach out* another. 

** Au(i in tin* same way, there are immniorahlo other 
ii friiti:.*, all iu ruing upon %vhat is moral and proper. It is 
ly this acvert.i moih‘raiitm in everything that tho Cliineso 
Hnipirt' has stistained itselt for thousands ot; years, and 
will ontlnn* hensiftta*. 

“ I !ind a highly rcauarkahle eonirast to ihis Chinese 
novi'I in tlu* ‘‘ Chansons do .Heranger,’ which have, almost 
t very t.m% stuiu^ iriunoral lietaiiious subject for their 
inuniiaiioin and whieh would be extrenu'ly odious to mo if 
fuMim’od !>y a, geuiuH inferior to ileranger; ho, how- 
r v» r, tia . made iheru not only iol(‘rablc‘, but pleasing. Tell 
lao v-ur rlh i ; it not n'lnarkabhi iluit tho Bubjccts of the 
riiln*' .!• p. ‘. t : huniil In* ihoroughly moral, and tlioso of 
1';.' l’'rrno!i pilot, (if ih(‘ present day bo exactly the 

'\\r\ ] 

“ doe’j ;i talrot n ; I U'rau'O'r'.y'’ said ,1, “would find no 


!•,' ri'dit,” eaiil toielhe ; “ llii^ Visw pi'rviTsions of 
ave revealed and deveh»ped his bettiu- nature.” 
•,a,id h i i thi i ('hinese roiuauee one of their 


“ Uy no means,’' saul Coeihe; “Mu* Chiiu^si^ have 
MU. and inf tliem, and had alretvdy when our forefaiheni 
I'e ?!di living in the woods. 

! am nuire and more eonvineial, ' he (’oniimuul, “that 
,iU'\ i‘ tho miivetgal possavssion of mankind, revealing 
..■if evervwltero, and at all iimes, in huiidn‘dH and 
mi!r«ds mF men. t )no makes it a liMlo heih'r than 
mid .‘ winri on Mm surface a liMh^ longm* than 
..ahrr that ii all, Herr von MatMiisson Tuust not 
.ml hi' i-. the mam imr must 1 Miink Miat I am the man; 
VTai-h mu d. sav t*> liimseir, that tho gift of potdry is hy 
, ^M M vv rare, am! tliai nobody need think very 

,-,eii . f hhu'.i'lf^ bri*au:.e In* itas written a good poem. 

" leg. r«-aUv, we Cb-rm:uis an* very Itkidy to fall too 



„ T cv-syKn-'Mi' ' 

27*j 

ifly into tins 'V ‘i ' " 

ad tlu) numiw .■i>v)«' " . 

etoiookubuui ^ 

3 to tlo ilio s:ulu^ • ■•* ■ ^ ; 

meaning ti‘nu ; ilu'rp*;’ ‘ ’ _ 

i every one must, , ' , “j 
tile wo thus value ^Uau .- • 
rselveu io unyihuu,.^ lu i y 
)deL ^Ve niusi ^ 

3 Servian, ur i aat^ ’v.!.,, * ■ ^ 

aiy want a pattrin. 
dent Gr(‘elcs, in ^ ^ ^ 

Qstantly represein«*u. - ^ 

storically, apinvi-ruifiu ; n* ^ 

I was glad in iunr 

3I1 irnporfauet'. din* 1*‘ ‘ ■ - y- 

tlio windtnv, as v.n r-e,..',' * 
lick w(‘nt out t»i lu'lviu*'!'*’ n'...s 
Dut tills tlna*, , ^ 

Goctlie, jinnuwhilts e*.nliinn'4 ■■■■ 

XL Wo iulkrdtd Alr 'vual-r M:.*; ■:. 
xt CoTiui Rfinhank 
lore, as a young auitinr . i s f-.v • 
3dvcd in amnoty, aiui fl'O: I.- - •„■; 

. liis csiatiMU the nri'-ki. 
tnily anil his niefher. 

“J^ianzonid’ , 

low what a ir«Hul p'^ri i „ . ' 
tn as BiK’h. He ha.-* t = ^ '• ' ■ 

is aceoimt is ahva) ■> U'l-i - .y- • • ' 

I shows how fait lit ul r I ^ ^ -■ ■ e 

3 facts may he hitUonrul, 1 : • -v •. ' 

Dro than my ThM;r» ]e :4 h-.*.. e •. % 
lown the histt?ne;i! r.u.u-.\= ^c--: - .. . 

( had, ho eouhi i^\ir>-vh ; -‘■ 

ict must know xvhat rth'.n-5 ].-■ -^.■. 
gulato the nuiure t 4 hrs « '.■ -■■> : r; 

,d tried to make HgiUMnl a.-i * 

tiher of a. de/.eit elnhlrru, 
mid hav(uip|.!earni wry i 


